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The Function of the formae nativae in the Rfnement Process of Matter: 
A Study of Bernard of Chartres’s Concept of Matter 


PAULI ANNALA 


1. Introduction 

Tullio Gregory demonstrated convincingly in his early publications on 
medieval Platonism, an argument recently confirmed by Paul Dutton, that 
Bernard of Chartres’ conception of the formae nativae emerged from a close 
reading of both Calcidius’ commentary on Plato’s Timaeus and Boethius’ 
treatise De Trinitate} The sureness with which these two scholars have laid 
bare the genetic roots of Bernard’s philosophy should not, however, blind 
us to the fact that it was precisely from the glossed text, the Timaeus , that 
Bernard derived his knowledge of Plato’s philosophy. Dutton’s word of 
caution is indeed in order here: “glossators were engaged in explaining 
a text and would only occasionally stand self-consciously aside from the 
task,” he writes in his introduction, and continues: “Bernard’s role, there¬ 
fore, was to interpret Plato’s philosophy as he had received it, and not 
to put forward his own, though the two seem to have coincided.” 2 

In a recent contribution to a history of twelfth-century philosophy, 
Professor Gregory drew Plato himself into the sources of Bernard’s for¬ 
mae nativae. It is clear that the occasion of the reference, a survey of 
twelfth-century Platonism, was not the forum for a detailed discussion. 3 


1 See T. Gregory, Note sul platonismo della scuola di Chartres: la dottrina delle specie native , in: 
Giomale critico della filosofia italiana, 32 (1953), 358-62; idem, Anima mundi. La jilosofia di 
Guglielmo di Conches e la scuola di Chartres , Firenze 1955, 76-9, 195-6, and idem, Platonismo 
medievale: studi e ricerche , Rome 1958, 113-5. See further Paul E. Dutton, Introduction , in: The 
Glosae super Platonem of Bernard of Chartres , ed. Dutton, Toronto 1991, 77-9. 

2 Dutton, Introduction , p. 71. The formulation “as he had received it” is, of course, a 
telling one; on the one hand it refers to the Middle Platonist tradition Bernard had been 
exposed when reading Calcidius, and on the other hand to the Aristotelian influences he 
had received from both Calcidius and Boethius. 

3 I mean the article The Platonic inheritance in P. Dronke’s History of Twelfth'Century Western 
Philosophy , Cambridge 1988, p. 74 where Gregory, referring to the notion of formae nativae , 
writes as follows: “a doctrine which not only drew on a reference to Boethius, but was 
derived directly from the Timaeus and Calcidius’ commentary (. ..).” When considering the 
exact meaning of John of Salisbury’s famous sentence about Bernard (“perfectissimus inter 
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The reference does raise the questions, however. To what degree can we 
read Bernard’s Glosae as a literal commentary on Plato’s Timaeus ? And to 
what extent does the concept of the formae nativae emerge direcdy from 
Bernard’s efforts to understand Plato? This paper attempts an answer 
these questions. The eighth part of the commentary constitutes the mate¬ 
rial basis for our study. For it is precisely in the tractatus de primordiali mate¬ 
ria that Bernard begins calling on the explicatory services of his formae 
nativae . 


2. Hyle sive necessitas 

In addition to the efficient cause (< deus ) and the formal cause (ideae), 
Bernard proposes hyle as the third metaphysical principle. 4 At the very 
beginning of the treatise, he observes that Plato calls it necessity, for no 
corporeal being can exist without it: “Et uocat hie hylen necessitatem, 
quia impossible est aliquod corporeum sine ea esse” (8: 4-6). 5 Primordial 
matter must thus be both substratum out of which (ex qua) corporeal things 
draw their material phenotype and substantia in which (in qua) bodies come 
into existence. 6 

When Plato considers the nature of the third principle for the first time 
in his dialogue, he offers the following notion: “Opinor, omnium quae 
gignuntur receptaculum est, quasi quaedam nutricula.” 7 Many of the com¬ 
mentators before Bernard had based their understanding of hyle on this 


Platonicos seculi nostri”), Dutton surmises that “perhaps the perfectissimus of the title was 
merely an acknowledgement of Bernard’s orthodoxy and integrity in sticking to the doc¬ 
trine of the text.” Dutton, Introduction , p. 91. 

4 Besides this one, there are three other passages in the Glosae , where Bernard writes 
explicidy on the three metaphysical principles of Plato’s philosophy: these are 4: 234-7, 
8: 194-7, and 8: 401-2. The metaphysics of the three principles took its classical shape in 
the era of Middle Platonism; see e.g. John Dillon, The Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism 
80 B.C. to A.D. 220 , London 1977, 45-9; Stephen Gersh, Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism: 
The Latin Tradition , Notre Dame 1986 (Vol. I), 241-50, and David Runia, Philo of Alexandria 
and the Timaeus of Plato , Leiden 1986, 52-5. 

5 The argumentation In Timaeo 47e-48a does not go like this, for Plato himself uses the 
term necessity to designate the domain beyond the reach of reason. Thus everything that 
happens outside the control of reason is for him accidental, and so for him the concepts 
of necessity and chance are synonymous. By this kind of concept of necessity Plato wants 
also to avoid the determinism defended by such atomists as Demokritus. 

6 The Aristotelian term substratum is not found in Bernard’s Glosae , but it is implied in 
the conception of hyle. 

1 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus 49a , ed. J. Waszink, p. 46, 19-20. Because we are dealing 
here with the history of the Latin Timaeus , all quotations henceforth are from Calcidius’ 
translation. 
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passage, with its emphasis on the in qua aspect of the third principle. 
Although the ex qua aspect is not completely strange to the whole dia¬ 
logue, 8 still if the tertium genus is only a locus where bodies come into exist¬ 
ence, where do they find the concrete material which makes them visible 
and tangible? So Bernard raises the question: “Sed potest quaeri secun¬ 
dum hoc in quam materiam, ex qua fiat aliquid, uenerint illae formae ad 
efficientiam corporum, cum hyle tantum sit materia in qua fiant” (8: 11-3)? 
His response goes like this: 

Ad quod r<espondendum>: esse quamdam materiam confusam in hyle creatam ex 
nihilo uel origine carentem quae, susceptis illis natiuis formis, primo transiit in eli- 
quata elementa, deinde, assumptis aliis, in elementaria (8: 13-6). 

In the receptacle of becoming [in qua) was a sort of confused matter, cre¬ 
ated from nothing or lacking a beginning; by means of the formae nativae 
it passed first into disengaged elements, and then, through supplementary 
formae , into elementary things. It is precisely out of this substratum , created 
from nothing and sustained by hyle , that corporeal things get their mate¬ 
rial phenotype. The quotation suggests further that it happens through a 
two-phase process in which the formae nativae refine the chaotic matter in 
the first stage into the elementa and then, in the second, into the elemen¬ 
taria. How does this transitus in fact take place? To answer this question 
we look more closely at Bernard’s exposition of 52d-53a from the Timaeus. 


3. Confusio elementorum 

In Tvmaeo 48b Plato compares the four elements to the alphabet of the 
universe (initia uniuersitatis). Bernard’s gloss on the passage offers us a pre¬ 
liminary view of the transitus. It reads as follows: 

Quia si uere uolumus examinare, sicut in constitutione uocis littera est primum 
elementum, secundum sillaba, dictio tercio loco constituitur, ita in huius mundi con¬ 
stitutione hyle est primum elementum, secundum ilia quattuor pura, tercium haec 
quattuor mixta (8: 69-72). 

The refinement of hyle from its primitive state up to the concrete mate¬ 
rial of corporeal things is comparable with the formation of an uttered 


8 In Timaeo 31b for example Plato refers to the fact that anything that has come to be 
must be corporeal, visible and tangible. Even though Calcidius had taken the balanced 
Aristotelian notion of hyle from Middle Platonist handbooks, he emphasized the in qua 
aspect of the third principle at the expense of the ex qua aspect. On this point see J.C.M. 
van Winden, Calcidius on Matter. His Doctrine and Sources: A Chapter in the History of Platonism , 
Leiden 1959, 31, 39. 
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word (dictio) by means of litterae and sillabae. In an analogous manner the 
refinement of hyle proceeds from its primitive state to more refined one 
through two stages. Hyle exists first in its primitive state. Then it changes 
into the quattuor pura elementa and finally into the quattuor mixta elementaria . 9 

Plato’s description in 52d-e elucidates clearly the abysmal disorder in 
which these letters found themselves in hyle’s primitive state. He explains 
how the nurse of becoming (nutricula) was in a confused and disordered 
state because the contrary qualities of water and fire, of earth and air 
were struggling against each other within it: 

Igitur generationis nutriculam humectatam modo, modo ignitam, terraeque item et 
aeris formas suscipientem ceterasque pedissequas passiones perpetientem omniformem 
uisu uideri; 10 

A preliminary struggle for order was taking place within the nurse of 
becoming. Plato tries to describe the process in 52e-53a by the example 
of threshing corn. The four basic constituents of matter, i.e. the proto¬ 
types of the elements, tumble about in the receptacle just as do the con¬ 
tents of a winnowing basket where the solid and heavy stuff is sifted out 
and placed to one side while the light and insubstantial stuff piles up be¬ 
low. Although the prototypes of the elements in their chaotic state were 
all without proportion and measure, they took on some traces of their 
proper nature through a sort of screening process. This is how Plato 
envisages the state of the nurse of becoming before the creator-god sets 
about inducing order and giving to the qualities of water and fire, of 
earth and air their definite pattern of shape and number. 

Bernard takes this passage (52e-53a) into consideration at the end of 
the tractatus de primordiali materia. And we notice how he explains this pas¬ 
sage (“Igitur generationis nutriculam . . . etc.”) by means of the formae nati- 
vae : “Passiones accipit hie frigiditatem, siccitatem, et ceteras. Humectatam 
dicit, non humectam, quia recipit formas per quas humectatur, nec habet 
eas ex se” (8: 406-7). According to Bernard the nurse of becoming was 
not ex se cold or hot, nor was it dry or humid, but because it was at 
that stage influenced by all those qualities, it was in some undifferentiated 
manner all of them. In a word, it was uniformly cold, hot, dry, and 
humid. 


9 Cf. Dutton, Introduction , p. 84. 

10 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus , 52d-e, ed. J. Waszink, p. 51, 7-10. In Plato’s ontology 
quality is always inferior to substance, and this explains why the elements are mere quali¬ 
ties in the chaotic state of matter. This theme will be discussed more thoroughly in the 
seventh section of this study. 
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In the sequel Bernard gives a very reasonable explanation to the prob¬ 
lem of the origin and the nature of motion in hyle\ 

Et mens mea est: agitari ipsam hylen, agitari materiis ipsorum elementorum et quae 
elementa futura erant materiae aliorum. Et mens mea est: ipsas materias sese inuicem 
pulsare , scilicet pulsu reciproco , quia cum ignis natura esset supra ferri, impediebatur a 
terra, et cum esset natura terrae ferri ad ima, impediebatur ab igne, et ita in ceteris. 
Nec tamen actu ibi fuisse motum est intelligendum, sed quia contrariae res inde 
processerunt, uidentur earum naturae, dum commixtae erant, inter se pugnasse. 
Secundum quosdam tamen ibi erat motus, sed irrationabilis et inordinatus, quia Plato 
dicit elementa ibi fluctuasse (8: 416-24). 

Fire, the hot and fiery element, strives by its nature upwards, and earth, 
the solid element, settles down. In the chaotic state this natural move¬ 
ment of the elements was, however, impeded by the qualities of the ele¬ 
ments themselves, and this explains why motion in chaos was irrationabilis 
et inordinatus . n 


4. Discretio elementorum sive exordia prima 

The gloss on the Jimaeus 30a in the tractatus de constitutions mundi gives 
us an even more illustrative example of Bernard’s inclination to expound 
the Platonic theory of primitive chaos and its exordinatio from the point 
of view of the forrnae nativae : 

Fluctuant, id est in modum fluctuum se commiscens. Hoc ideo dicit, quia in hyle ante- 
quam formaretur, iactabatur seminarium corporum, non quod adhuc esset corpus, 
sed formandum erat, et ideo nitebatur ut formas acciperet. In qua hyle ipsa confu- 
sio erat, quasi fluctuatio et incerti motus. Illud uero seminarium natiuis formis deus 
formauit, per quas discreta a se ipsis quattuor elementa, liquida et elimata, inuenta 
sunt, nondum sensu comprehensibilia, et inde dicunt philosophi non ex nihilo deum 
fecisse mundum, sed tantum exomasse (4: 188-95). 

Before primordial matter calmed down to its natural state, it swayed 
unevenly to and fro because of the seminarium corporum tossing about in 
it. 12 Plato himself refers to the cause of this irrational motion with the 


11 It should be kept in mind that, although Plato might speak about the elements in 
the chaotic state in terms of their proper names, he is referring to the qualities of ele¬ 
ments. On the basis of the passage 8: 416-24 Dutton argues that “in hyle’s chaotic state 
there is, in actuality, no motion, that is, until the contrary natures of the elements began 
to struggle against each other. Hyle is, in some sense, passive or inert;” Dutton, Introduction , 
p. 76. 

12 When referring In Timaeo 53b to these seeds of corporeal things Plato uses the term 
i'xvTi. Calcidius translates the word by the phrase uestigia elementorum and speaks about it in 
his commentary using the expression uestigia corporum ; see In Tim . cap. 354, ed. J. Waszink, 
p. 345, 1-5. See also Dutton, Introduction , p. 86. 
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phrase vires et potentiae. Bernard understands him as referring by these 
terms to the formae nativae God had sown at random in the primordial 
matter. 13 

Bernard uses the term exordia prima to refer to the event whereby divine 
intelligence for the first time brought necessity under its control, with the 
result that the formae nativae of the four elements became actual and there¬ 
with the basic constituents of hyle . He writes: “Et haec quattuor pura sunt 
quae inuehit necessitas , id est quae primo loco hyle constituit” (8: 24-5). 14 In 
the gloss which immediately follows Bernard warns his pupils not to inter¬ 
pret the relation between the active (; intellects ) and the passive principle 
(j necessitas) in a reciprocal manner; the relation remains one-way: “non 
quod intellectus admisceatur necessitati, sed operatur intellectus. Necessitas 
patitur in se uel ex se operari, et hanc mixturam innuit cum subdit: domi- 
nante intellects (8: 27-30). 15 

In lines 105-106 of the treatise on primordial matter Bernard uses the 
formula generatio secunda to speak about the creation of the visible world. 
Exordia prima was its unconditional precondition, for it would have been 
impossible for the creator to establish a visible world on such an unsteady 
foundation as hyle in its chaotic state. What then was the role of the for¬ 
mae nativae in the first phase of hyle’s refining process towards the proper 
matter of creation? There is one passage at the end of the treatise that 
sheds light on the question: 

Et nota quoniam, licet ante constitutionem mundi omnes natiuae formae quae post 
in hylen uenerunt in ipsa hyle tantum potentialiter exstiterunt, illae tamen quae ipsam 
ad quattuor mundi elementa procreanda formabant, actualiter ante mundi exoma- 
tionem in ipsa constiterunt; (8: 397-401). 


13 Illustrative in this context is also the gloss to the passage 48a, in which Bernard states: 
“Erraticam causam uocat hylen, quia in ea ante informationem hanc et discretionem omnia 
quasi fluctuando errabant” (8: 39-40). 

14 Some lines later he explains the prima exordia phase in hyle’s development in this way: 
“Et quia non uiolenter praecepit, igitur necessitas uicta paruit, et sic constiterunt prima exor- 
dia , quae possunt did uel quattuor pura elementa uel haec quattuor elementaria ex illis 
coniuncta.... Et quia ex hac necessitate constiterunt prima mundi exordia, ergo si quis 
perfecte mundi huius institutionem insinuaturus erit, hunc oportet etc.” 8: 34-9. 

15 The textual roots of Bernard’s caution lie in 48a of the Timaeus, but the fifth and 
sixth chapters of the first book of Aristode’s Physics shed more light on how complex the 
debate about the number and ontological status of contrary principles actually was in the 
classical era of Greek philosophy. In Bernard’s case one can feel also the influence of 
Calcidius, who on the basis of his Middle- and Neoplatonic inclinations overestimated the 
control of the vouq over the uAj|. See Calcidius, In Tun. cap. 269 , ed. J. Waszink, p. 274, 
9-14. Calcidius made the good use of his knowledge of Plato’s Timaeus as well in his 
polemic against the Stoic position; see e.g. In Tim. cap. 321 , ed. J. Waszink, p. 317, 2-9. 
Cf. further similar remarks in Bernard, e.g. 8: 203-12 and 8: 300-10. 
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As we see, according to Bernard, all the formae nativae existed potentially 
in hyle in its primitive state. Then those that were to form hyle and pro¬ 
duce the four elements, achieved actuality within it before the adornment 
of the visible world. To avoid giving the impression that the formae natwae, 
which were actual in hyle ante exomationem , had actualized in it by them¬ 
selves, Bernard reminds us of the fact that there are no other principles 
outside these three, “scilicet deus, hyle et ideae” (8: 401-2). In the gloss 
quoted above at the beginning of this section Bernard states that “illud 
uero seminarium natiuis formis deus formauit” (4: 191-2). In accordance 
with this it is consistent to think that the formae nativae that were actual 
already in the ante phase, had become actual at God’s command. 16 

In lines 97-9 of the tractatus de constitutione mundi Bernard refers to the 
pure elements by the term fundamenta in order to underline that the four 
pure elements establish the firm base on which the corporeal world is 
founded. The corporeal world is not, however, composed merely of fiery 
and solid, of liquid and airy qualities of matter; it is in its material appear¬ 
ance much more complex. The foundation and the building itself should 
be separated from each other, Bernard contends, and consequently he 
regards the elementaria rather than the elementa as the proper material of 
corporeal things. Bernard’s comment on Plato’s metaphor about the alpha¬ 
bet of the universe bears repeating: “in huius mundi constitutione hyle 
est primum elementum, secundum ilia quattuor pura, tercium haec quat- 
tuor mixta” (8: 70-2). 17 

Bernard uses the exordia prima to explain the first phase in hyle’s devel¬ 
opment. In that phase metaphorically speaking, the letters are formed 
into syllables. The syllables, for their part, are the basic units in the for¬ 
mation of uttered words themselves, and this is the phase we shall analyse 
in the next section. We can formulate the exact question like this: How 
does the corporeal world emerge from the hyle constituted by the four 
elements? 


5. Elementaria— the elementary states of matter 

Hot and cold, dry and wet are the ultimate qualities of matter, and 
consequently fiery and solid, airy and liquid are the elementary states in 


16 See also Dutton, Introduction , p. 79. 

17 In a passage of the Timaeus (58c-61c) Plato examines more closely varieties and com¬ 
pounds of the four elements. Although the passage was not included in Galcidius’ trans¬ 
lation, Bernard treats the theme as if it had been familiar to him. 
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which hyle offers itself as an object of sensible perception. Bernard con¬ 
siders them some kind of parts of matter [quasi partes hyles) and calls them 
ekmentaria. But what actually does happen in hyle when it assumes different 
qualities, turning sometimes into fiery or solid, and sometimes into airy 
and liquid states? In other words, how does the change from the elementa 
to the ekmentaria take place, and what is the explanation of the phe¬ 
nomenon? We consider the problem first from Plato’s and then from 
Bernard’s point of view. 

In Timaeo 51a Plato argues that “we must not call the mother and 
receptacle of visible and sensible things either earth or air or fire or water, 
nor yet any of their compounds or components; but we shall not be 
wrong if we describe it as invisible and formless, all-embracing, possessed 
in a most puzzling way of intelligibility, yet very hard to grasp.” 18 He 
follows this up with a kind of concluding remark on the discussion about 
the nature of the receptive principle. It bears close reading, for there 
Plato explains how the receptacle assumes different qualities. 

The core of Plato’s explanation is this. The quality that the receptacle 
assumes is dependent on the nature of the simulacrum it receives. Thus 
the receptacle of becoming turns fiery, liquid, solid or airy by the simu¬ 
lacra of the four elements. If it receives the simulacrum of the fire ele¬ 
ment, i.e. a copy of the intelligible fire, it becomes fiery, and accordingly, 
if it receives the simulacrum of the water element, it turns into liquid, 
and so it goes with the other as well: 

Ignis quidem pars eius ignita, humectata uero pars eiusdem aqua, si modo expertis 
rei pars ulla did potest; terra quoque et aer ratione ilia, si forte qua simulacra eorum 
recipit in se,. . , 19 

This is the way the passage is glossed by Bernard: 

Docet quae in ipsa hyle commutentur, scilicet haec quattuor elementaria, quae quasi 
partes hyles considerantur. Et hoc est: ignita pars hyles est ignis. Hoc est hyle, si 
igniatur, id est afficiatur formis huius ignei fit ignis, id est igneum; si humectetur, fit 
aqua, id est aquaticum. Terra quoque , id est terreum, et aer> id est aerium, sunt partes 
hyles, si forte hyle in se recipit simulacra etc. (8: 246-51). 

Bernard’s exposition seems to follow closely the letter of the Tvmaeus , and 
consequently he also acknowledges the importance of the concept of the 


18 In this way Plato voices his criticism of Presocratic philosophy of nature, in which 
either one or all four elements were regarded as the ultimate principles of reality. The 
translation is taken from the Penguin Classics edition, Timaeus and Critias , trans. by D. Lee, 
1965, p. 70. 

19 Timaeus a Calddio translatus, 51b , ed. J. Waszink, p. 49, 14-6. The equivalent expres¬ 
sion to “simulacra eorum recipit in se” in the original text goes “(iipripaxa xouxoov 8exexai.” 
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simulacrum in resolving the problem. The quality which hyle assumes, or 
the state into which it turns, depends on the nature of the simulacrum 
that it receives. If hyle is affected by the simulacra of the pure archetype 
of fire, in other words, if it receives those formae natiuae whose birth is 
ultimately caused by the immutable Idea of Fire itself, it becomes fiery. 
Mutatis mutandis Bernard explains the process in which matter turns into 
a liquid, solid, and airy state. 

The critical remark on Calcidius’ interpretation which Bernard makes 
as he continues his gloss is interesting both substantially and formally. 
The event which Bernard calls the prima exordia phase in matter’s devel¬ 
opment Calcidius explains in chapter 272 of his commentary in the fol¬ 
lowing way. When shapeless and unqualified matter was for the first time 
molded and informed by intelligible form, pure and intelligible Fire and 
the other four real substances arose. Up to this sentence Bernard can 
agree with Calcidius, but when the latter argues in the sequel that these 
four real substances are the archetypes of fiery, liquid, solid, and airy 
materials, Bernard sees a conflict with the principles of Platonic philoso¬ 
phy. 20 He expounds his own standpoint with these words: 

Simulacra horum accipit formas, quae uenientes in hylen, procreant haec uisibilia 
quae proprie dicuntur simulacra idearum. Vel etiam haec uisibilia quattuor uocat 
simulacra archetiporum, quae non permutantur, cum ipsa permutentur in hyle. Vide- 
tur uelle Calcidius purum ignem et cetera pura esse archetipa horum commixtorum, 
ignei scilicet et aliorum, et ipsum purum ignem fieri ex intelligibili specie et hyle 
(8: 251-6). 

In the former part of the quotation Bernard explicates his standpoint, 
and in the latter he criticizes Calcidius’ position. Before we consider more 
closely why Bernard’s remark on Calcidius is also formally interesting, we 
focus on the first two sentences of the passage. 

First of all, it is clear for Bernard that the visible elements are merely 
the simulacra of the true and immutable Ideas of the four elements. But 
how do these simulacra become really visible? This is the process Ber¬ 
nard connects with the formation of corporeal things themselves. He 


20 The passage in chapter 272 with which Bernard disagrees goes: “Quippe primum 
elementum uniuersae rei silua est informis ac sine qualitate quam, ut sit mundus, format 
intellegibilis species; ex quibus, silua videlicet et specie, ignis purus et intellegibilis cete- 
raeque sincerae substantiae quattuor, e quibus demum hae materiae sensiles, igneae aquatiles 
terrenae et aereae. Ignis porro purus et ceterae sincerae intellegibilesque substantiae species 
sunt exemplaria corporum, ideae cognominatae;” In Tim. cap. 272 , ed. J. Waszink, p. 276, 
10-5. 

About the influence of this passage on the history of ideas see Stephen Gersh, Platonism — 
Neoplatonism — Aristotelianism: A Twelfth-Century Metaphysical System and Its Sources , in: R. Benson 
and G. Constable (eds.), Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth-Centuiy, Oxford 1982, 521. 
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understands the process in the following way. When the basic constituents 
of hyle , the simulacra of the elements, receive the formae nativae of corpo¬ 
real things as these things come into existence, they therewith become 
visible. They become visible in what Bernard calls generatio secunda phase 
of hyle’s development. However many forms we encounter in the corpo¬ 
real world, in spite of all—the simulacra of the true and intelligible ele¬ 
ments are the constants of matter. They remain unchanged as hyle turns 
into the diverse states with which we are familiar. 

Bernard corrects Calcidius on the firm basis of Platonic philosophy, 
according to which an entity made from the combination of the intelligi- 
bilis species and sifoa (hyle) cannot be an Idea. 21 What does this tell us about 
Bernard’s intimate knowledge of Plato’s philosophy, if he readily calls his 
authoritative source into question? In this specific case it can be argued 
that the criticism did not emerge from the writings of Boethius and 
Macrobius, which besides Calcidius’ commentary Bernard knew best. 22 
Did it not come from Bernard’s thorough acquaintance with the very 
principles of Plato’s philosophy? 

6. Formae nativae ab extra and generatio secunda 

With the word forma , which appears in the accusative plural at the 
beginning of the previous quotation, Bernard refers no longer to the for¬ 
mae nativae that constitute hyle ab intra in the exordia prima phase. On the 
contrary, with the term he refers to another set of the formae nativae , those, 
acting as agents of the transcendent Ideas, penetrate into matter ab extra 
and beget corporeal things in its womb. Bernard surely has in mind here 
the generatio secunda , that is, the generation of the sensible world made 
present by the singular corporeal things. But what is the exact mechan¬ 
ism by which this takes place? Passage 50b-c in the Timaeus gives us much 
help in answering this question. It is also the passage that offers us a bet¬ 
ter position to reflect on the genetic roots of the doctrine of the formae 
nativae. 


21 Dutton’s formulation is an apposite one: “Bernard even corrects Calcidius who had 
maintained that pure fire, that is, the pure archetype of fire, was made from the combi¬ 
nation of the intelligibilis species and hyle. For Bernard this could not constitute a definition 
of the pure archetype, since even pure fire was the result of the joining of hyle and the 
forma nativa and, therefore, could not be the immutable Idea of Fire itself.” Dutton, Intro¬ 
duction, p. 79. 

22 On Bernard’s sources, see also Dutton, Introduction, especially p. 64. 
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In passage 50b-c Plato characterizes the receptive principle, 23 saying 
that “estque usus eius similis molli cedentique materiae, in quam imprimun- 
tur uaria signacula, moueturque et conformatur omnimode ab introeun- 
tibus.” 24 To the question, “What actually are these entering and exiting 
entities?” he answers that “quae introeunt et egrediuntur simulacra sunt 
uere existentium rerum.” 25 Immediately after this Plato admits that it is 
hard to describe just how the entering and exiting simulacra assume the 
likeness of the eternal Ideas. 26 Rather than to stop at this difficulty, we 
should pay attention to the consistency with which Plato carries out his 
idea of the world’s emergence: the explanation given here is based exactly 
on the same distinction he makes at the very beginning of the dialogue. 27 

And this is the way Bernard glosses the text: 

Eademque quae introeunt et egrediuntur , id est ipsae formae, simulacra sunt idearum quae 
uerum esse habent. 

Formata, id est procedentes ab illis, miro modo, sicut ostendemus, sed in parte non 
translata. 

At uero dixi quod ostendemus quomodo sint inde formata, sed nunc prius trinum genus , 
id est tres maneriae rerum sumendae sunt: animo, scilicet res formata, quae est corpus, 
informis materia, scilicet hyle, et idea, quae semper manet eadem in mente divina. 
Decet ergo. Quia posita sunt tria diuidentia, igitur doceamus quibus obtineant simili- 
tudinem singula: hyle obtinet uicem matris, at uero unde obuenit, id est archetipus mundus, 
uicem patris , non quod ideae commisceantur hyle in efficientia sensilis, sed natiuae 
formae, quae sunt imagines idearum (8: 191-202). 

Here Bernard skips passage 50c to gloss the next one, where Plato pre¬ 
sents his famous family metaphor. By mother he refers to the receptacle 
of becoming, by father to the exemplary principle from which the emerg¬ 
ing things assume their likeness, and by offspring he refers to the sensible 
world itself. How do the formae nativae function in this triangular constel¬ 
lation, and what is their exact ontological status? These are the essential 
questions that guide us on our way to a better understanding of Bernard’s 
notion of the forma nativa. 


23 “jcepi tt)<; xa navxa Sexopeveriq acbjiaxa tpuaeax;”—with this formula Plato characterizes 
the receptive principle that he is going to define more precisely. 

24 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus, 50b , ed. J. Waszink, p. 48, 5-7. 

25 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus, 50c, ed. J. Waszink, p. 48, 9-10. The Greek expression 
to the important formula “quae introeunt et egrediuntur simulacra sunt uere existentium 
rerum” goes like this: “xa 8e eiaiovxa mi e^iovxa xcov ovxcov aei pipf|paxa.” 

26 “miro quodam uixque explicabili modo formata ab isdem uere existentibus rebus,” 
he writes in Tvmaeo 50c, ed. J. Waszink, p. 48, 10-1. 

27 After making in passage 28a the famous ontological distinction between quod semper 
est, carens generation and quod gignitur nec est semper, he comes in the end of passage 29a to 
the conclusion that the latter [quod gignitur) is the image of the former {quod semper est). 
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Bernard unwraps Plato’s involucrum 28 and transposes the family metaphor 
into a philosophical key, in which the offspring is replaced by the res for- 
mata , the mother by informis materia , and the father by the idea , quae sem¬ 
per manet eadem in mente divina. If the third party in the constellation, namely 
the Idea, is immutable and remains in its autarchy in the divine intelli¬ 
gence, any role on its part in the formation of the res formata must be 
excluded. Therefore, if materia informis is to be informed at all, there must 
be some agent that acts as an intermediary between the two. This task 
devolves upon the formae nativae , which are according to Plato simulacra 
vere existentium rerum , and which Bernard himself calls imagines idearumP 
When a forma nativa of a definite Idea descends into hyle , a singular cor¬ 
poreal thing is born in the likeness of its transcendent Idea. When they 
are many, the mundus sensilis in its multiplicity is bom in the likeness of 
the mundus intelligibilis that exists eternally in God’s mind. “Vocat hie for¬ 
mas quae in ipsa hyle hunt, ubi, licet quaedam pereant, tamen succedendo 
semper aliqua inueniuntur. Et ideo dicit eas manere per saecula uel propter 
archetipas quarum sunt imagines,” Bernard states in lines 8: 230-2. 30 

It seems that the doctrine of the formae nativae has a twofold function 
in Bernard’s Glosae super Platonem. First, by virtue of them the chaotic mat¬ 
ter is arranged into an order constituted by the four pure elements. These 
formae , which carry out their task in the exordia prima phase of matter’s 
development, seem to operate somehow ab intra , although one set of them, 
namely those that produce the four elements, are actual in it even before 
the adornment of the sensible world, and the other set remains latent till 


28 On the Chartrian techniques of inuolucrum and integumentum, and also the pertinent lit¬ 
erature thereto see Dutton, Introduction , p. 59. 

29 Calcidius’ and Bernard’s explanation, as presented here, have much in common. In 
chapter 329 of his commentary Calcidius confronts us with a triangular figure composed 
by three permanent and immutable substances, namely, silva, archetipus , and deus. To each 
of them he refers with the verb “manet,” which implies that there is no interaction between 
them. It seems, at this point, that Calcidius’ model has made change and becoming impos¬ 
sible. How does he solve the problem of generatio ? He distinguishes in the exemplary prin¬ 
ciple between two ontological levels, the substantial and the functional. To the former he 
refers with the term species prima , and means by it the absolutely transcendent and immutable 
Idea itself; to the latter he refers with the terms species secunda or nativa or generata , and 
since it stands between the vere existens and that which nihil est eorum quae sunt , it is capa¬ 
ble of breaking out of the self-sufficiency of the exemplary principle and acting as an inter¬ 
mediary agent between archetipus and silva. It is precisely the species secunda that descends 
into silva and generates there a corporeal thing. See In Tim. cap. 329, ed. J. Waszink, 
p. 323, 11-6. Cf. van Winden 1959, 193, and Gersh 1986 (II), 468-9. 

30 Dutton’s expression is worth repeating here: “The formae nativae reflect the eternal 
character of their Ideas; although some perish, others succeed them, and they are said to 
remain throughout the ages on account of the archetypes which are their Ideas (8: 230-2).” 
Dutton, Introduction , p. 79. 
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the generatio secunda. Second, the formae nativae that act as the agents of the 
species primae play a decisive role in the creation of the world proper. 
Descending ab extra into hyle they inform it, with the result that the mundus 
sensilis is born in the likeness of the mundus intelligibilis . 31 

7. Circuitus elementorum and the identification of the elements 

When we examined Bernard’s idea of the generatio secunda in the fifth 
section, at least three points became clear. First, according to Bernard 
the four elements, which constitute hyle , become visible along with the 
emergence of corporeal things; second, the corporeal things are not com¬ 
posed purely of the four elements but of their different compounds; third, 
although hyle assumes various states in the formation of separate corpo¬ 
real things, its basic constituents, namely the four elements, keep their 
shape and remain unchanged constants of matter. The second point espe¬ 
cially shows us that Bernard agrees with Plato, who insists that the ele¬ 
ments do not ever occur in the actual world in their ideal or pure forms, 
but there exists an incessant interaction between them. 32 Let us examine 
this point more closely. 

In passage 49c we find a classical description of the phenomenon known 
as circuitus elementorum. Here Plato describes the process of cyclical trans¬ 
formation as follows. Water seems to solidify into a solid state and dis¬ 
solve and evaporate into wind and air. For its part, air turns into fire by 
combustion, and fire in turn, when extinguished and condensed, takes 
the form of air again. Air contracts and condenses into cloud and mist, 
and when these come together still more tightly, they become running 
water, which again turns into a solid state. 33 

The circuitus elementorum causes problems for a philosopher who holds 
to the permanent substance of things. Passage 49d-e betrays at difficulty. 
At the beginning of the passage Plato wonders if it is proper to imply 


31 The same double aspect occurs in the beginning of the treatise: “Erit igitur hyle quasi 
pater, secundum hoc quod assumpds formis transit in corpus; quasi mater, secundum hoc 
quod in se recipit formas. Et secundum quod pater, principalis causa erit corporum post 
deum et ideas; secundum quod mater, secundaria causa.” 8: 19-22. The roles Bernard 
gives here to the members of Plato’s family metaphor do not correspond to the roles Plato 
gives them. See Tvmaeus , 50d. 

32 See e.g. Tvmaeus 56d-e , where Plato demonstrates how the particles of all other ele¬ 
ments expect the particles of the element earth can undergo transformation. 

33 Here Plato draws on the Presocratic philosophy of nature. Even in Anaximenes we 
find a similar description, and in the so-called “Herakleitos’ puzzle” the problem of the 
identification of the things is formulated in the same way. 
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that any one of them is definitely one rather than the other, seeing as 
no one of the elements ever appears constantly under the same form. 
For example when a person is speaking of water, which might freeze in 
the next moment, is he speaking of a liquid or a solid? By distinguish¬ 
ing between the substance of a thing and its quality, Plato suggests the 
following solution to the problem. Whenever we see anything in process 
of change, we should not designate it with the definite pronoun “this” or 
“that,” for these pronouns denote the essence or the substance of a thing. 
When designating something that is in process of change, we shall use 
the pronoun proper to quality, namely “this or that kind.” 34 

The solution is interesting in two respects. First of all, it shows how 
close the relation is between the doctrine of Ideas and the theory of desig¬ 
nation in Plato’s philosophy. We designate the upper ontological level, 
namely that of the immutable Ideas, as its permanence requires with the 
definite pronoun “this,” whereas we refer to lower things in their chang¬ 
ing qualities properly by such qualitative expressions as “this and that 
kind.” For the circuitus elementorum this means that the definite pronoun is 
suitable when referring to the immutable Ideas of the elements; but when 
we refer to the fiery, solid, liquid, and airy qualities drawn from hyle by 
virtue of the elements, we should use the pronoun proper to quality. 
Second, along with this rule of designation, Plato demonstrates another 
rule in the passage which governs our way of seizing and identifying the 
entities of the actual world. We cannot identify things on the basis of 
their qualities; we need knowledge of the immutable substances of things. 
In short, we identify a thing properly, given our knowledge of its Idea. 35 

In passage 50a-b Plato gives us a further illustration of the problem. 
Suppose a man modelling geometrical shapes of every kind in gold, and 
constantly remoulding each shape into another. If somebody points at 
one of them and asks what it is, it would be safest to say that it is gold, 
for at the very moment a person is putting his question, the object of 
designation can turn into another figure. The same argument applies to 
the receptacle of becoming. Although it continues to receive all things, it 
never takes a permanent impress from any of the things that enter it, 
but remains always the same in its nature. The receptacle of becoming 


34 The equivalent expression to “this” in Greek is “touto,” and to “this kind” it is 
“toioutov.” In chapter 325 of his commentary Calcidius makes good use of this genuine 
Platonic distinction; see In Tim. cap. 325, ed. J. Waszink, p. 320, 4-14. 

35 For the semantics of Timaeus 50a-52d see L.M. de Rijk, Plato’s Sophist. A Philosophical 
Commentary. Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen. Verhandelingen Afdeling 
Letterkunde. Nieuwe reeks, deel 133, Amsterdam-Oxford-New York 1986, 265-71. 
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is also an immutable substance, one to which we refer by the definite 
pronoun “this.” 

As a grammarian Bernard shows interest in the Platonic theory of 
designation. This becomes clear from lines 141-65 of the eighth treatise, 
where he focuses on the subject. There he repeats several times the basic 
statement of Plato’s theory, whereby the definite pronoun denotes solely 
the substances and not the qualities. 36 He also applies the theory in an 
appropriate manner in solving the problem of the circuitus elementorum. 
There is, however, one point in which his explanation differs from the 
Timaeus. In order to look at this, we go back to passage 50a. 

When Plato gives us in passage 50a permission to designate the recep¬ 
tacle by the word “this,” he means that the object of the designation is 
the formless and unqualified receptive substance ready to be moulded by 
the forms that enter it. But for Bernard this is not the shapeless and 
unqualified receptaculum , but hyle already refined in the exordia prima . 37 
Consequently, when a person points at the receptive principle, the object 
of the designation is not the receptacle in the original Platonic sense, but 
the constants of the four elements that remain unchanged in hyle , although 
it assumes various qualities with the emergence of corporeal things. When 
we look at the difference between the glossator and his master in the 
light of Bernard’s distinction between the elementa and the elementaria , we 
have reason to use the word “this” as an appropriate way to refer to the 
unchanging constants of matter. We may not use the word, however, to 
designate the variable qualities or states that matter assumes or turns into. 
Though Bernard proposes his idea in a ^/-sentence, i.e. in a sentence 
that expresses an alternative to the standard reading, his proposal is rea¬ 
sonable and consistent when we consider it from the point of view of the 
treatise as a whole: 


36 For instance in 8: 147-8 Bernard states: “Quia nullam habent stabilitatem, non sunt 
digna designari pronominibus, quorum est meram substantiam significare in propria ui.” 
In addition to Timaeus , Bernard has been influenced by the commentary of Calcidius and 
the textbook of Priscianus. On the former see In Tim. cap. 325 , ed. J. Waszink, p. 320, 
8-13, and on the latter see Institutiones grammaticae XII. 15, ed. M. Hertz, Grammatici Latini 
//, Leipzig 1855, 585-6, where we find the following rule: “Solam enim substantiam, non 
etiam qualitatem significant pronomina, quantum est in ipsius prolatione vocis.” 

37 The intention of the parable concerning the craftsman modelling various figures in 
gold is to show that the receptive substance is explicitly informis et sine qualitate. In accordance 
with this Bernard writes as follows: “Vere non recedit, quia, cum omnes formas recipiat, 
ipsa informis remaned secundum propriam naturam, intra gremium hyles corpora formantur, et 
ibi ea recipiuntur per solas formas.” 8: 182-4. Further, in lines 8: 160-1 he states: “Hyle, 
quia non recipit qualitatem semperque eadem est, digna est designari pronominibus.” The 
difference between Plato and Bernard should not be overestimated. Cf. also Dutton, Intro¬ 
duction, p. 82. 
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Haec mutabilia non sunt designanda pronominibus, sed sola hyle in qua soluuntur, 
singula corpora pereuntia secundum uariationem formarum. Quae ideo digna est desig- 
nari pronominibus, quia semper eadem in sui natura consistit, nec ullam propriam 
habet qualitatem. Vel potest hoc referri ad pura elementa (8: 155-9). 38 


8. Idea, forma nativa, and hyle 

In the sixth section, above, we already touched on the hierarchical 
relation that prevails between the upper and the lower ontological levels 
on the one hand and the receptive principle on the other hand. We also 
raised the question about the place of the generatio secunda in this con¬ 
stellation. Before we examine the hierarchy more precisely, we should re¬ 
examine passage 51b-c from the Tvmaeus . There Plato opens the discussion 
with a provocative question: “Is there such a thing as ‘fire itself’... or 
are we talking nonsense when we say there are intelligible forms of par¬ 
ticular things? Is this merely an empty expression?” The answer does not 
surprise a person familiar with the principles of Plato’s philosophy: the 
fire manifested in the actual world in differents forms and in various fiery 
and burning states, is a sense-perceptible simulacrum of the immutable 
Idea of Fire itself comprehended by reason alone (51b). 

Bernard begins his gloss on 51c by asking, “an est solus noster ignis 
quern uideamus, an est alius separatus ab illo” (8: 312-3)? “ Incommunicabilis ,” 
he exclaims, and goes on: 

id est qui nec a nobis uideatur nec cuiquam corpori commisceatur, qualis est ille pu- 
rus archetipus qui semper in mente dei consistit. Item ceterae species , id est ideae terrae 
et aliorum, non quod sint species praedicabiles, sed quarum similitudine consistant 
haec sensibilia (8: 313-7). 

The immutable Idea of Fire itself, which exists in God’s mind, is incom¬ 
municabilis , given that that is so, it neither enters into any interaction with 
the receptive principle nor is it an object of sense perception. Communicabilis 
is, however, its simulacrum, or in other words its forma nativa , that descends 
into hyle’s womb and begets there a fiery corporeal thing. And so Bernard 
writes in lines 152-4 of the treadse on primordial matter: “Quia hoc 
igneum non est uerus ignis, propter permixdonem et instabilitatem, igi- 
tur ille ignis uerus putandus est qui idem est et omne , quasi hoc ipsum dico 
de omnibus dementis.” 


38 A similar ^/-sentence occurs in 8: 252-4, where Bernard states: “Vel etiam haec uis- 
ibilia quattuor uocat simulacra archetiporum, quae non permutantur, cum ipsa permu- 
tentur in hyle.” This type of ^/-sentences tell us something about Bernard’s modesty. 
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9. Disputatio epoptica/disputatio naturalis 

In the first thematic part of the Timaeus (27c-47e) Plato tells his “likely 
story” (29d) about the origin of the cosmos following a method that is 
based solely on arguments of reason. In the Wirkungsgeschichte of the Timaeus 
this kind of approach has been called disputatio epoptica , 39 When at 47e 
Plato finishes those arguments and turns to his next development, he says 
that he will now set about treating the work of necessity. With these 
words he indicates that he is passing from the disputatio epoptica to the dis¬ 
putatio naturalis , that is, he will now pursue a philosophy of nature. Con¬ 
sequently, in the part that reaches from that turning point, 47e, to 61c, 
Plato takes the indeterminate cause 40 more fully into consideration. 

When Plato starts engaging in disputatio naturalis , he makes its limita¬ 
tions known surprisingly soon. In passage 48c-d he states first that the 
nature of the material principle and the concept of the indeterminate 
cause included in it are the central objects of the disputatio naturalis. In 
order to examine these question, “we should,” he goes on, “start again 
from the beginning and consider what was the nature of fire, water, earth 
and air before the beginning of the world and what their state was then” 
(48b). Some lines later, however, he refuses to undertake a task of such 
magnitude for the simple reason that it would be difficult for him to 
explain the original principle or principles of the universe in the context 
of this discussion (48c), meaning by the expression “this discussion” the 
disputatio naturalis. But a reason that is simple for Plato might not be so 
for us. So let us consider the subject more closely. 

“Omne autem quod gignitur ex causa aliqua necessario gignitur; nihil 
enim fit, cuius ortum non legitima causa et ratio praecedat.” 41 This famous 
passage from the Timaeus can be regarded as the basic statement of Plato’s 
concept of the disputatio epoptica. A philosopher engaged in this type of 
reflection tries by means of pure thinking to find and propose legitimate 
reasons (:reddere rationed) not only for every single phenomenon, but also 
for the question of the origin of the universe as a whole. And because 
these questions are by their nature metaphysical questions, both their 


39 See especially Calcidius, In Tim. cap. 272 , ed. J. Waszink, p. 276, 10-5. In the footnote 
the editor offers a concise review of the history of the term. He mentions, among other 
things, that the term was used by the Middle Platonists as a synonym for “metaphysics.” 

40 Plato’s own term here is “7ttaxv(DM.£vr| ama” translated by Calcidius by the term 
“erratica causa.” The causes of reason are straight and without surprises, but the causes 
of necessity are “wandering” (TtXavda) = to make to wander). 

41 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus, 28a , ed. J. Waszink, p. 20, 20-2. 
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investigation and their solution fall plausibly in the field of disputatio epoptica. 

The object of the disputatio naturalis is nature itself, its structures and 
processes. A person who follows faithfully the principles of this science 
leaves questions concerning the primary or ultimate causes of things to 
metaphysicians and focuses on giving secondary reasons for phenomena 
found in the actual world. If the task of the disputatio epoptica is to offer 
reasonable answers to the question “ why the world is,” the task of the 
disputatio naturalis is to clear up “ what kind of world is.” 

In the study of the reception history of Plato’s Timaeus in the Middle 
Ages Bernard’s importance has been emphasized. The reason for this is 
that, without sacrificing the principles of Platonic philosophy and by means 
of the formae nativae programme, he directed his pupils’ attention towards 
physical nature and its more precise investigation. Due to his teaching 
and later to his Glosae there arose in the scholarly circles of Chartres a 
gradual progress from the disputatio epoptica to the disputatio naturalist Against 
this background it is interesting to look at the remarks Bernard makes 
on passage 48b-d. 

Bernard introduces his comments by observing that we talk about these 
mixed and visible elements as though we knew what true fire is. 43 Then, 
after glossing Plato’s metaphoric development about the alphabet of the 
universe, he considers the relation between the disputatio epoptica and natu¬ 
ralis in the following way: 

Quia dicturus erat quod ilia quattuor pura elementa ex hyle uel in hyle fierent, ne 
quaereretur an una sola forma an plures formarent hylen ad ilia quattuor corpora 
pura procreanda, uel ne quaereretur de forma mundi, scilicet an esset una idea an 
plures, excusat se et dicit: non pertinere ad hoc propositum, sed esse epopticam dis- 
putationem, id est supercaelestem. Haec uero disputatio phisica est, quod dicit: de 
uniuersitatis uel initio uel initiis, hoc est an una idea an plures, uel an una sola natiua 
forma an plures, informent hylen ad quattuor pura corpora generanda (8: 73-80). 

Is it only one form or are they many that inform matter to produce the 
four pure elements? In Bernard’s judgement this is a secondary question. 
The primary one concerns the origin and the metaphysical status of the 


42 In addition to the studies mentioned in the first footnote of this paper I would like 
to make one reference to an important study which appeared at the very moment I was 
completing my own approach to Bernard’s Glosae , and which I have not, for this particu¬ 
lar reason, taken more into account. The work concerned here is the study of Andreas 
Speer, Die entdeckte Natur: Untersuchungen zu Begriindungsversuchen einer scientia naturalis im 12. 
Jahrhundert , Leiden 1995, especially pp. 126-9 where Prof. Speer makes his concluding 
remark concerning the relation between the two types of disputation. 

43 “Sed loquimur sic de his mixtis et uisibilibus elementis, tamquam sciamus quid sit uerus 
ignis." 8: 66-7. 
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forma nativa or the formae nativae. Because the question of the original prin¬ 
ciple or principles (de universitatis vel initio vel initiis) is an issue of a metaphy¬ 
sical nature, it is not pertinent to treat it in the context of hoc propositum — 
a phrase by which Bernard refers to the disputatio phisica sive naturalis. For 
that reason, some lines lower (8: 83-5), he states: “Quia hoc sermone insti¬ 
tute , scilicet phisicae, non possem peruenire ad rei , id est initiorum, expla- 
nationem , quae pertinet ad epopticam disputationem.” Bernard completes 
his gloss on the passage 48b-c by acknowledging that “non potest diffiniri 
quid sit hyle” (8: 88-9). 44 

But the disputatio epoptica also has its limits which it cannot transcend. 
Bernard handles this point in an interesting way in the fourth treatise of 
his Glosae : 

Dixit hunc mundum esse imaginem archetipi, uellet autem aliquis sibi reddi rationes 
utriusque. Plato uero ostendit de archetipo se non posse reddere rationes, quia cum 
omnium rerum rationes rebus ipsis cognatae sint—sicut archetipus aetemus est, ita 
eius rationes aetemae sunt—et ideo hominum ingenio nequunt comprehendi (4: 114-8). 

By the reddere rationes type of causal explanation, the human mind is able 
to comprehend that the intelligible Ideas existing eternally in God’s mind 
are the rationes or causae of sensible things. But beyond this human rea¬ 
son cannot reach. For if the things themselves by their very existence 
reflect the eternal reasons conceived by God in eternity, by contemplat¬ 
ing the mundus sensilis the human being is surely able to see and com¬ 
prehend what kind of archetypal world model the mundus intelligibilis is. 
However, such contemplation ( disputatio epoptica sive supercaelestis ) does not 
elevate the soul into the divine intelligence, so that it could understand 
as though ab intra why the mundus intelligibilis is what it is. It has to settle 
for its contemplative situation, and this is precisely the limit which even 
the pure science, i.e. the disputatio epoptica , cannot transcend. 45 
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44 Cicero as well admits in his book De inventione rhethorica (I, 24) that “naturam ipsam 
definire difficile est.” What is the explanation for the fact that, throughout the history of 
Platonism, matter has been such a prope nihil so difficult to define? The answer is obvious: 
because it has been regarded as an object out of reach of reason. On Bernard’s expla¬ 
nations see 8: 244-5; 8: 264-99, and 8: 366-8. See also Calcidius, In Tim. cap. 347 , ed. 
J. Waszink, p. 338, 12-7, 339, 1-6. 

45 Cf. Dutton, Introduction , p. 74. In the way Bernard emphasizes the absolute transcend¬ 
ence of the divine intelligence we can sense the influence of both Calcidius and Macrobius. 
On the former’s part, see In Tim. cap. 176, ed. J. Waszink, p. 204, 5-9, and concerning 
this particular passage see also some comments in the literature: den Boeft, Calcidius on 
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The Tractatus, x more widely known as the Summulae Logic ales, has been 
universally recognized as a work by Peter of Spain, 2 to whom a book on 
Syncategoremata 3 is also attributed. Believed to have been written between 
1230 and 1245, 4 the Tractatus was an enormous academic success. It was 
quickly adopted as a textbook by universities across Europe, and it re¬ 
mained highly influential well into the sixteenth century. Its academic 
success was accompanied by an analogous success in that the Tractatus 
was repeatedly copied and commentated upon before appearing in print, 
and was printed with and without commentary numerous times. 5 A good 
example of its extraordinary early fame and success even outside of purely 
academic circles is the reference to Peter of Spain and his Tractatus in 
Canto XII (134-135) of the Paradiso of Dante’s Dwina Commedia: 


1 Peter of Spain (Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis), Tractatus, called afterwards Summule Logicales. 
First Critical Edition from the Manuscripts with an Introduction by L.M. de Rijk, Assen 
1972. 

2 The “Byzantine Thesis,” which took the Tractatus for a Latin version of a Greek work 
by Miguel Psellos, defended by Keckermann, Brucker, Tennemann, Prand and others, fol¬ 
lowing Elias Ehinger, has been definitively rejected after the works of Hamilton, Thurot, 
Rose and Stapper, and especially after the edition of the works of Gennadios Scholarios 
(M. Jugie ed., Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios , vol. 8, 1936, pp. vi-viii). We now know, 
on the contrary, that it was in fact Gennadios Scholarios (1400-c. 1472) who translated 
Peter of Spain’s Tractatus into Greek. See L.M. De Rijk, “Introduction,” in Peter of Spain, 
Tractatus , pp. LXI-LXVII. 

3 Peter of Spain (Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis), Syncategoreumata . First Critical Edition 
with an Introduction and Indexes by L.M. de Rijk, with an English Translation by 
J. Spruyt, Leiden-New York-Koln 1992. 

4 See L.M. de Rijk, “Introduction,” pp. LV-LXI; Sancti Thomae de Aquino, Opera 
Omnia , Tomus I* 1 , Expositio Libri Peiyermenias , editio altera retractata, Roma-Paris 1989, 
p. 52*. This dating was established based on the attribution of the Tractatus to Pope John 
XXI, according to his biographical profile. Since this paper claims to refuse the identification 
of the author of the Tractatus with Pope John XXI, this dating will be considered as a 
provisional approximation. 

5 See J.P. Mullally, The “ Summulae Logicales” of Peter of Spain , Notre Dame 1945 (2nd ed. 
1960), pp. 133-58 for information on 166 editions of the Tractatus or its commentaries; 
W. Risse, Bibliographia Logica , 4 vols., Hildesheim-New York 1964-1979; L.M. de Rijk, 
“Introduction,” particularly pp. XCV-CX. As De Rijk indicates, there exist no less than 
300 manuscripts and 200 editions of the Tractatus or its commentaries. 
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e Pietro Ispano 

Lo qual giti luce in dodici libelli 

But who was this Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , the extraordi¬ 
nary success of which would gain him the honor of entrance into Paradiso? 
Readers of both the Tractatus and the Divina Commedia have posed this 
question for centuries. 

Two major traditions have coexisted over the centuries: the first regards 
Peter of Spain, the author of the Tractatus , to be Spanish and generally 
a member of the Dominican Order; the other tradition considers him to 
be Portuguese, and identifies him as Pope John XXI. 6 For this reason, 
the historians of the Dominican Order, papal historians, and both Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese national historians can be added to the readers of the 
Tractatus and the Divina Commedia as groups interested in the identity of 
Peter of Spain. In view of the current difficulties in determining whether 
Peter of Spain was a member of the Dominican Order or whether he can 
be identified as Pope John XXI, some historians choose to avoid these 
questions. 7 Others subscribe to a third solution, 8 and some even uphold 
both traditions at once. 9 

Currently it is universally, and in my opinion, mistakenly, accepted 
that Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , is none other than Petrus 
Juliani , physician and native of Lisbon, who under the name of John XXI 


6 It seems certain that Pope John XXI was not a member of the Order of Preachers 
and therefore, that these two important traditions cannot be reconciled. One of the two 
must be erroneous. 

7 For example, Nicolas Antonio, who leaves the question to be resolved by others: 
“Absque tamen praeiudicio veritatis, relinquentes aliis quorum intererit duo an unus Petrus 
cognomento Hispanus fuerit examinare, interim nos praeter Ioannem Papam privatum 
alium ponimus,” [Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, Vol. II, Roma 1696, §158). 

8 For example, Quetif-Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum , Vol. I, Paris 1719, p. 485b: 
“Etsi autem ille non sit noster, non inde sequitur quod sit Summus Pontifex Joannes XXI, 
dictus antea Petrus Juliani & quandoque Petrus Hispanus simpliciter.” 

9 Take, for example, Valerius Andreae Taxandrus, Catalogue clarorum Hispaniae 
scriptorum , Moguntiae, MDCVII, p. 93: “Petrus. Hispanus ordinis praedicatorum, 
Summam scripsit, floruit anno 1250. Eius Summulae cum interpretatione Georgii Bruxellensis 
et Thomae Bricotti quaestionibus textuque Suppositionum, etc. Iannot de Gampis excudit 
Lugduni 1509. Eaedem Summulae Logica, cum expositione Versorii Parisiensis. Venetiis 
apud Iuntas 1563, et Franciscum Sanzovinum, 1572. Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis, epis- 
copus Tusculanus (postea Ioannes XXI P. M.) scripsit Thesaurum Pauperum, de medendis 
morbis corporis humani, experimenta particularia, et simplicia medicamenta continens. 
Francofurti, apud haeredes Christiani Egenolfi, 1576, 8. Canones medicinae, lib. 1, Episto- 
larum ad diversos, lib. 1 et quaedam alia. Eiusdem Tractatus Sexlogici, impressi Coloniae, 
apud Henricum Quentel, anno 1503. De hoc legendus loan. Mariana lib. XIV, Annalium 
Hispaniae, cap. 2.” 
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occupied the Papal See from September 15, 1276 through May 20, 1277. 
Scholars of the Tractatus and the Divina Commedia, historians of the Dominican 
Order and papal historians, and Portuguese and Spanish national histo¬ 
rians have all accepted this identification. Over the past few decades many 
library files, histories of philosophy and logic, and encyclopedia entries 
have been systematically corrected to accept Pope John XXI as the author 
of the Tractatus. This identification has become so common that today it 
seems as if centuries of debate over the identity of Peter of Spain, author 
of the Tractatus , have suddenly been forgotten. 

This paper argues in favor of the Dominican thesis. I must admit from 
the start that I still do not know the identity of Peter of Spain, author 
of the Tractatus. Nevertheless, I have come to the conclusion that his iden¬ 
tification as Pope John XXI cannot be supported, and that this mistaken 
identification has led both the line of investigation which refers to the writ¬ 
ing and dissemination of the Tractatus and that which refers to the biogra¬ 
phy of Pope John XXI to a dead end. It is time now to turn the direction 
of our investigations the other way. In my opinion, the arguments in 
favor of identifying Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , as a member 
of the Dominican Order are much stronger than those which identify 
him as Pope John XXI (even stronger than those supporting his Iberian 
origin, which I do not aim to refute, but which is supported only by his 
appellation “ Hispanus ” which could easily be a surname, and not a label 
of origin). 

The problem of the identity of Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus, 
becomes extremely difficult when one takes into account the lack of reli¬ 
able documents which would support one interpretation over the other. 
To solve this problem, it is necessary to set up a confrontation among 
contradictory testimonies of differing natures scattered over the course of 
more than 700 years. Consequendy, we must clearly delimit the nature 
of the problem, the diverse literary traditions which have come to shape 
each opinion, and the intersection of these traditions. 

The problem can be phrased in the following way: Is Peter of Spain 
(author of the Tractatus) Petrus Juliani (Pope John XXI)? Regardless of 
documentary base, defenders of the position that they are one and the 
same person have come across two major difficulties. The first of these 
involves determining the biographical, chronological, and geographical cir¬ 
cumstances by which Petrus Juliani could have written the Tractatus. The 
second difficulty stems from explaining the accepted fact that the Tractatus 
was mainly disseminated by the Dominican Order. The Order originally 
adopted the work as a textbook in its centers of study in the Province of 
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Toulouse and later introduced it to the University of Paris, the source of 
its subsequent dissemination throughout Europe. 

Investigations concerning the geographical and chronological condi¬ 
tions surrounding the composition and dissemination of the Tractatus do 
not coincide with the biographical profile of Pope John XXI. The com¬ 
position and dissemination of the Tractatus demand an authorial profile 
which lacks consonance with the documented biographical profile of Pope 
John XXI. Only through an ignorance of his exact date of birth and of 
his biography until 1245 has it been possible to posit to John XXI a bio¬ 
graphical profile which allows us to consider him the author of the 
Tractatus . 10 

In order to succeed in making him the author of the Tractatus , it was 
necessary to antedate the date of birth previously attributed to Petrus Juliani 
by fifteen years (1205 instead of 1220), and accordingly to raise his age 
at Papal ordination by fifteen years (71 instead of 56). These changes are 
striking if one considers the fact that John XXI was the fourth Pope to 
occupy the Papal See in the year 1276, and that all of the contempo¬ 
rary chroniclers noted that he boasted that he would have to have a long 
pontificate. 11 Further explanations were also necessary to make Petrus Juliani 
the author of the Tractatus. For example, in order to explain his compo¬ 
sition of the Tractatus and the Syncategoreumata , it is necessary to assume 
that Petrus Juliani taught logic. To explain the initial dissemination of these 
texts from southern France, it must be assumed that he was in that region. 
Also, to explain the references in the Tractatus to the cities of Leon, 
Zamora, and Astorga, it must further be assumed that he was in the 
Leon kingdom. However, all of these conjectures lack documentary sup¬ 
port. Finally, even though this argument will have to be submitted to 
future revisions, the traditional intellectual profile of Petrus Juliani as a 


10 See L.M. de Rijk, “Introduction,” especially pp. XXIV-XLII. 

11 Martinus Polonus, Chronica de gestis Summorum Pontificum ac Romanorum Imperatorum , ed. 
Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, t. XXII, p. 443: “Et cum sibi vitae 
spatium in plurimos annos extendi crederet, et hoc etiam coram aliis assereret”; Ricobaldus 
de Ferrara(?), Historia Pontificum Romanorum , ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
t. IX, Mediolani 1726: col. 181: “Dum in longo vitae spatio gauderet, quod sibi et affiiturum 
jactabat”; Bartholomaeus de Lucca, Historia Ecclesiastica , ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, t. XI, col. 1177: “Quia credebat et sua sapientia confidebat, sicut ipse inter- 
dum dicebat, longo tempore posse ista dignitate gaudere”; Francesco Pipino, Chronicon , ed. 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, t. IX, col. 723: “Dumque laetus degeret spe lon- 
gioris vitae conceptae”; Bartolomaeus Sacchi da Platina, Liber de vita Christi ac omnium 
Pontificum , ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, t. Ill/1, p. 248: “Pollicebatur sibi 
homo stolidus longam vitam et diu se victurum omnibus praedicabat.” 
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physician and natural philosopher had to be altered to fit the profile of 
an accomplished logician. 12 

Scholars who have rejected the identification of Peter of Spain, author 
of the Tractatus , with Petrus Juliani , Pope John XXI, have encountered the 
equally difficult problem of determining an alternate identification for 
Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus. Was he a member of the Order 
of Preachers? Was he in fact Spanish, as his name would indicate? Where 
did he teach and compose his works? Did he write any other books? Did 
he hold another position or was he involved in other activities which 
might help to establish a more precise identification? Why is it that the 
author of a work of such importance does not seem to have left any 
other traces besides these two logic books? These questions have received 
various responses over the past seven centuries, and each has raised its 
own particular difficulties, which this paper aims to examine. 

Before reviewing these responses and their respective difficulties, it is 
necessary to outline the distinct literary traditions which have drawn atten¬ 
tion to the figure of Peter of Spain, or to his Tractatus. The first, and 
decidedly the most outstanding tradition, centers on the Tractatus and on 
its commentaries. In its contemporary state, this tradition focuses on the 
author of the Tractatus to determine as precisely as possible his relations 
with other thirteenth century authors and works, in order to better under¬ 
stand the development of logic in this decisive century. A second tradition 
is linked to the mention of Peter of Spain in Dante’s Paradiso. This tra¬ 
dition’s interest in the figure of Peter of Spain is quite indirect, since it 
is not Peter of Spain, but the vision which Dante has of him which is 
of read interest. Despite this, however, I consider this tradition to provide 
information whose importance has not been properly recognized. A third 
tradition and, in my opinion, the most informative, is related to the his¬ 
tory of the Dominican Order, associated with the tradition of the Span¬ 
ish historians. This tradition seeks to ascertain whether Peter of Spain 
should be included among the lists of the major Dominican or Spanish 


12 Generally the chroniclers present Pope John XXI as knowledgeable of all the sciences, 
but especially of medicine and natural philosophy: “In diversis scientiis famosus” (Martinus 
Polonus, loc. cit.); “Vir philosophicus in omni scientia eruditus” (Juan Gil de Zamora, De 
preconiis Hispanie, Madrid 1955, p. 152); “Magnus magister” (Ricobaldus de Ferrara(?), loc. cit); 
“Generalis clericus fuit et praecipue in medicina” (Bartholomaeus de Lucca, loc. cit ., col. 
1291); “Vir litteratus” (Francesco Pipino, loc. cit.); “Doctissimus est habitus” (Bartholomaeus 
Sacchi da Platina, loc. cit.); “Vir in medicinis valde eruditus et in seculari philosophia mag- 
nifice doctus” (Johannes Tritemius, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiastics, Koln 1494, p. 107r); “Omni 
quidem doctrina emicuit” (Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Hispaniae laudibus , [Burgos c. 1497], 
p. 60v). 
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writers (this is influenced by the differing views of his work at various 
times). Finally, a fourth tradition, probably the most complex and the 
most difficult to analyze, associated with the Portuguese historians, focuses 
on the Papal See and seeks to ascertain whether the Tractatus should be 
included among the already overlarge list of works by John XXI. 

I will examine these four traditions separately, ending with the most 
decisive one, which focuses on the Tractatus and its commentaries. 


1. Lo qual giu luce in dodici libelli 

In contemporary studies of the Divina Commedia, the identification of 
Pietro Ispano, author of the “dodici libelli,” as Pope John XXI seems to 
be closed to discussion. It is enough to point out that neither the Enciclo- 
pedia Dantesca , 13 nor N. Sapegno’s edition of the Divina Commedia 14 show 
the slightest trace of doubt with respect to the identification. The accept¬ 
ance of this identification within this literary tradition seems to have been 
imported, however, without objection, from other literary traditions inter¬ 
ested in the figure of Peter of Spain. 

The text of the Divina Commedia itself is not explicit with regard to the 
debated question. The information given about Peter of Spain is not new: 
he wrote the “dodici libelli” (the twelve books of the Tractatus). An analy¬ 
sis of Canto XII does not seem to provide any other definite conclusions. 

The mention of Peter of Spain in this canto is rather confusing. Dante 
refers to Peter of Spain by his secular name and does not allude to a 
papal tide. It is also surprising, considering the reputation he had among 
his contemporaries, 15 that he is found in Paradise. Finally, the fact that he 
is included in a canto which tells of the glory of Saint Dominic and the 


13 Roma 1970-1978, vol. II, p. 188. 

14 3rd ed., 10th repr., Firenze 1994, p. 169. 

15 Martinus Polonus, loc. cit.: “Et pontificalem dignitatem, morum quadam stoliditate 
deformabat, adeo ut naturali industria pro parte carere videretur”; Jacobus de Voragine, 
Chronicon Genuense , ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores IX, col. 52: “De cuius morte 
modicum Ecclesiae damnum fuit, quia licet scientia physicali et naturali multum esset rep- 
letus, tamen discretione et sensu naturali multum erat vacuus”; Ricobaldus de Ferrara(?), 
be. cit.: “In scientiis plus delectabatur quam omnibus reliquis in negotiis”; Bartholomaeus 
de Lucca, be. cit.: “Et quamvis magnus fuerit in scientia, modicus fuit in discretione”; Fran¬ 
cesco Pipino, be. cit.: “Magis oblectabatur quaestionibus scientiarum, quam negotiis Papatus, 
et quamquam magnus esset Philosophus, fuit tamen discretione et naturali scientia vacuus”; 
Bartholomaeus Sacchi de Platina, be. cit.: “Hie doctissimus est habitus, sed ignoratione re¬ 
rum gerendarum plus detrimenti quam honoris pontificatui attulit. Multa enim stolide et 
leniter gessit.” 
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Dominican Order makes it difficult to associate him with Pope John XXI. 
However, even though this canto is dedicated to Saint Dominic and the 
Dominicans, the association of Peter of Spain with Hugo de Saint Victor 
and Peter Comestor does not support an argument in favor of his mem¬ 
bership in the Dominican Order. These mid-twelfth century authors lived 
long before the founding of the Dominican Order, and this association 
seems to clash with both identifications. 

These difficulties lead to the conclusion that it is the Tractatus itself, 
and not the figure of Peter of Spain, which is the reason for his inclu¬ 
sion in Canto XII. The Tractatus in itself provides a link between its 
author and the Order of Preachers who brought about its rapid dissemi¬ 
nation. It was a glorious work capable of overshadowing any other repu¬ 
tation; a work which in Dante’s eyes might have held greater merit than 
a brief occupation on the Papal See; and which warranted, beyond chrono¬ 
logical considerations, a link between Peter of Spain and Hugo de Saint 
Victor and Peter Comestor. It seems as if the Divina Commedia offers no 
help for the identification of Peter of Spain. In Canto XII of the Paradiso, 
the figure of Peter of Spain is in such a way reduced to his Tractatus 
which leaves doubts as to whether Dante could have had information 
concerning the true identity of Peter of Spain. 

Fortunately, however, commentators of the Divina Commedia from the 
fourteenth century are rather more explicit with respect to the personal¬ 
ity of Peter of Spain. Among those which I have been able to study, 16 
Benvenuto da Imola (c. 1338-1390) explicitly refers to the debated ques¬ 
tion, and calls Peter of Spain “frater Praedicator.”' 1 The uniqueness of this 
testimony has been taken as a sign of its limited plausability 18 without 
considering several facts. First, “no one” identifies Peter of Spain with 
Pope John XXI or alludes to a Portuguese origin. Second, while many 


16 I have not been able to consult the commentaries of Graziolo de’Bambaglioli and 
Iohannes de Serravalle. Pietro Alighieri’s commentary is limited to a paraphrase of Dante’s 
verses. Jacopo di Dante, Guido da Pisa, G. Boccaccio, Filippo Villani and the Chiose sopra 
Dante limit themselves to the Inferno. Among the fifteenth and sixteenth century commen¬ 
tators, I have been able to consult only the works of Christophoro Landino and Alessandro 
Vellutelo, which in no way deviate from the fourteenth century commentators. I do not 
know which commentator on the Divina Commedia was the first to accept the identification 
of Peter of Spain with Pope John XXL 

17 Benvenuto de Rambaldis da Imola, Commentum super Dantis Aldigherij Comoediam V, ed. 
G.F. Lacaita, Firenze 1887, p. 89: “ E Pietro Ispano , hie fuit frater praedicator, qui fecit 
tractatus in logica, qui distincti sunt in duodecim libellis intra partem maiorem et minorem; 
quod opusculum fuit utile novellis introducendis ad logicam et artes; unde dicit: ‘ to qual 
giu luce' scilicet in mundo, 'in dodici libellV ” 

18 L.M. de Rijk, “Introduction,” p. XVIII, especially n. 1. 
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sources claim Peter of Spain to be the author of theological works, no 
one considers him the author of medical books which figured into the 
intellectual renown bestowed on Pope John XXI 19 by his contemporaries. 
In 1324 Jacopo della Lana (c. 1290-1365) 20 wrote, as did the Anonymous 
Florentine, 21 that Peter of Spain “scrisse in jilosojia e in teologia”; Francesco 
da Buti (c. 1324-1406), 22 wrote “et anco altre opere nella santa teologia” and 
the Ottimo Comento , 23 which “e fece libri in Jilosojia e teologia” 

Pope John XXI has certainly also had several works of a theological 
nature attributed to him ( Commentaries on the Pseudo-Dionysius) —even though, 
like the Tractatus and many other works of medicine and natural philos¬ 
ophy, the attributions were probably groundless. It is true that we have 
still not identified another Peter of Spain, author of theological works, 
who could also be the author of the Tractatus. It is also true that the tes¬ 
timonies of Jacopo della Lana, the Anonymous Florentine, Francesco da 
Buti, and the Ottimo Comento probably rely on each other, and therefore 
are less valuable in their repetition. Even though the testimonies could 
obviously be erroneous, there is nothing in the tradition of the com¬ 
mentators of the Divina Commedia to make us believe that Peter of Spain 
is Pope John XXI, nor is there anything to make us doubt the testimony 
of Benvenuto da Imola. 

The testimonies of the fourteenth century commentators on the Divina 
Commedia are confirmed by the mid-fifteenth century illuminations of 
Giovanni di Paolo (1399-c. 1482) which illustrated the Paradiso (Codex 
Yates-Thompson). Di Paolo illustrates Canto XII with a beautiful tableau, 


19 See note 12. 

20 Commedia di Dante degli Allagherii col commento di Jacopo della Lana bolognese , ed. L. Scara- 
belli, III, Bologna 1866, p. 205: “Questo fu quello che fece li trattati di loica, scrisse in 
filosofia e in teologia.” 

21 Commento alia Divina Commedia d’anonimo fiorentino del secolo XIV, ed. P. Fanfani, t. Ill, 
Bologna 1874, p. 242: “Pietro Spano. Questi fu quello che fece gli trattati di loica, e scrisse 
in filosofia e teologia.” 

22 Commento di Francesco da Buti sopra la Divina Commedia di Dante Allighieri, ed. C. Gian- 
nini, III, Pisa 1862, p. 378: “Questo fu maestro Pietro di Spagna che fece li trattati della 
loica che incominciano: ‘Dialetica est ars etc. 5 ; et anco altre opere nella santa Teologia. 
‘II qual’; cioe Pietro Spano, ‘giu’; cioe nel mondo, ‘luce’; cioe risplende: impero che si 
vede la scienzia sua e vige la fama sua, ‘in dodici libelli’; questo fumo dodici libri, li quale 
fece lo detto maestro Pietro Spano.” 

23 L’Ottimo Commento della Divina Commedia. Testo inedito d’un contemporaneo di Dante citato dagli 
accademia della crusca , ed. A. Torn, III, Pisa 1829, p. 744: “Questo maestro Pietro Spagnuolo 
fece li trattati di logica, e fece libri in filosofia e in teologia; i quali trattati di logica divise 
in dodici libricciuoli; e questo e quello che’l testo dice. Awegnache l’Autore e la chiosa 
pienamente abbiano trattata la vita e nascimento ad il fine di San Domenico, nientemeno 
qui ritesseremo brievemente quello che la chiose legge di lui.” 
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in which Bonaventura da Bagnoregio introduces the twelve persons men¬ 
tioned in the canto to Beatrice and Dante. 24 Included among the figures 
is Peter of Spain. However, none of these figures wear the pontificate 
“tiara” by which di Paolo identifies popes in all of his other illumina¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, four of the twelve wear the religious robes which Di 
Paolo uses to identify Franciscans and Dominicans. The central figure is 
of course St. Thomas Aquinas; the other two religious figures can be 
identified as the Franciscans, Illuminato da Rieti and Augustine, but who 
is the fourth figure in religious attire? He must be Pietro Ispano, who 
most likely should be identified as the religious figure carrying a closed 
book in his hands, and seated beside St. Thomas. 

Among the early commentators and illustrators of the Divina Commedia , 
we have found numerous testimonies which support the identification of 
Peter of Spain as a member of the Order of Preachers, while none pro¬ 
vide evidence to support an identification as Pope John XXI. Thus, an 
unbiased analysis of this tradition leads us to believe that in fact Peter 
of Spain was a member of the Order of Preachers. As we shall see, the 
agreement of this tradition with the others which have focused on the 
figure of Peter of Spain is an argument in favor of its credibility. 


2. De Ordine Praedicatorum 

The identification of Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , with Pope 
John XXI is also a closed matter for historians of the Order of Preachers 
or Spanish writers. As evidence it suffices to point out that T. Kaeppelli 
did not include Peter of Spain in his Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii 
Aevi , 25 and V. Munoz Delgado in his Logica Hispano-portuguesa hasta 1600 26 
accepts that Peter of Spain is identical with Pope John XXI. However, 
a large number of testimonies over the centuries support the member¬ 
ship of Peter of Spain to the Dominican Order. 

Before examining this evidence, it is worthwhile to investigate the rea¬ 
sons that have led scholars of the Order of Preachers and the Spanish 
writers to refuse such a strong tradition. The reasons are as follows: 
i) the repeated reference to Peter of Spain as “ magister ” rather than “jrater”; 


24 John Pope-Hennessy, Paradiso. The illuminations to Dante 3 s Divine Comedy by Giovanni di 
Paolo , London 1993, p. Ill (trad, italiana, II Paradiso di Dante miniato da Giovanni di Paolo , 
Milano 1993). 

25 Vol. Ill, Roma 1980. 

26 Salamanca 1972, pp. 50-2. 
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ii) the absence of references to Peter of Spain in the earliest chronicles of 
the Order of Preachers; iii) the chronological difficulty of placing Peter of 
Spain at the Dominican convent of Estella; and iv) the misidentification 
of the author of the Tractatus with other prominent members of the Order 
of Preachers. The value of these four reasons will be further examined. 

a) “Magister, ergo non frater” 

The repeated reference to Peter of Spain as “ magister” rather than 
“frater” against the custom of the Order of Preachers has been consid¬ 
ered the major reason for doubting his membership to the Order. Quetif- 
Echard, 27 and, later, De Rijk 28 have granted this argument considerable 
weight. In my opinion, however, the argument does not have the weight 
that they give it. 

First, there is at least one reference to Peter of Spain as “frater” anec¬ 
dotal though it may be (the Tractatus manuscript, Erfurt, Amplon. F. 263, 
fourteenth century). 29 Other members of the Order of Preachers were 
treated similarly. In the catalogue of books belonging to Fr. Proynus, 
there is a reference not only to “magistri Petri Tspani” (n° 45), but also to 
“magistri Alberti” (n° 28 and 46) and “magistri Monete” (n° 33) 30 In four of 
the twelve manuscripts of the Summa by Lambert d’Auxerre (Lambert de 
Lagny), he is called “magister” and is never called “frater” (to be consistent 
with the treatment of Peter of Spain, we would have to reject the mem¬ 
bership of Lambert d’Auxerre to the Order of Preachers, as well). 31 

Second, as evidenced in the record of the General Chapters of the 
Order of Preachers, 32 debate over the use of the titles “magister” or “frater” 
was heated, since members were consistently ordered to substitute the 
title “magister” with “frater.” At the General Chapter of 1256 in Paris, it 
was decided that “Fratres nostri lectores propriis nominibus vocentur, et non magis¬ 
tri nec doctores. [. ..] Quod fratres nostri vocentur fratres predicatores, et non aliis 
nominibus.” Subsequent Chapters confirm this decision; in 1321 at the 
General Chapter in Florence, the recommendation was made yet again: 


27 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum I, p. 485. 

28 L.M. de Rijk, “Introduction,” p. XIX. 

29 “Iste sunt sumule fratris P.H. que possunt did flos ortus libri Aristotilis” (29v), quoted 
in L.M. de Rijk, “Introduction,” p. XI. 

30 F. Pelster S.J., Die Bibliothek von Santa Caterina zu Pisa, eine Biichersammlung aus den geiten 
des hi Thomas von Aquin , in: Xenia Thomistica, vol. Ill, 1925, p. 257. 

31 Paris, BnL 13966; Praga, Univ. Bibl. 893; Kynzvart, Bibl. Cast., lat. 20 H 27; 
Cambridge Mass., Bibl. Episcopal Theol. School., Cod. 210. See Lambert d’Auxerre, Logica 
(Summa Lamberti), ed. F. Alessio, Firenze 1971. 

32 B.M. Reichert, Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Praedicatorum , Vol. I, t. Ill, Roma 
1898, pp. 69 and 81. 
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Quia primis predicatoribus dictum est: “Nolite vocari ‘rabbi,’ unum est enim magis- 
ter vester, omnes autem vos fratres estis,” inhibemus districte ne frater aliquis nostri 
ordinis, magister in theologia existens, quandocumque ab alio fratre ex nomine proprio 
designatur, obmisso nomine “fratris,” prenominetur “magister,” dicendo “magister 
Petrus” aut “magister Iohannes,” et sic de aliis, que nominatio vana est et secula- 
rium vocantium nomina sua in terris suis; sed semper prenominentur fratres, dicendo 
“frater Petrus” aut “frater Iohannes,” sicut consueverunt fratres alii nominari. 

The insistance of this recommendation seems to indicate that the title 
“magister” must still have been in current use among members of the 
Order. 

However, there is yet a third reason to doubt the force of this argu¬ 
ment, a reason which, in my opinion, can probably explain the consistent 
reference to Peter of Spain as “ magister” despite the repeated recommen¬ 
dations of the General Chapters. Those that have argued that the tide 
“ magister” is a clear sign that Peter of Spain did not belong to the Order 
of Preachers have neglected the special ambiguity with which the Domi¬ 
nican Order treated the title “ magister ” Due to the decidedly intellectual 
nature of its spirituality, the Order of Preachers borrowed titles from aca¬ 
demic circles to designate their own positions: “ Magister Ordinis” “Magister 
studentium” “Rector scholarum” The title “ magister” was not considered exclu¬ 
sively an academic title, but also came to indicate the occupation of a 
position within the Order. The conflict between these two meanings is 
possibly the source of the renunciation of “ magister” as a purely academic 
title. It is not possible that Peter of Spain could be identified as one of 
the General Masters of the Order, but might not he have held some 
other position which would gain him the title “magister”? 

b) “Silentium omnium auctorum aequalium , sed causa compilativa” 

The second argument which is raised to refute Peter of Spain’s mem¬ 
bership to the Order of Preachers is that Gerard de Frachet (+1271), 33 
Etienne de Salagnac (+1291), 34 and Bernard Guy (+1331) 35 do not men¬ 
tion the author of the Tractatus. According to Quetif-Echard, 36 Ambrosio 
Thegio (+1529) 37 was the first to consider Peter of Spain as a member 


33 Fratris Gerardi de Fracheto O.P., Vitae Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorum necnon cronica ordinis ab 
anno MCCIII usque ad MCCUV , ed. B.M. Reichert O.P., Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum Historica, vol. unicum, Louvain 1896. 

34 De quattuor in quibus Deus Praedicatorum Ordinem insignivit , ed. Th. Kaeppeli O.P., 
Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, vol. XXII, Roma 1949. 

35 Libellus de Magistris Ordinis Praedicatorum, Monumenta Historica Sancti Patris nostri Dominici ', 
fasc. II, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica XVI, Roma 1935. 

36 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum I, p. 485. 

37 Monumenta Ordinis Praedicatorum. I have not had the opportunity to consult this work. 
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of the Order of Preachers, and this sixteenth century declaration comes 
rather late. Quetif-Echard demand earlier testimonies. 

Indubitably, a great number of such testimonies exist, and surprisingly, 
Quetif-Echard were familiar with some of them: they knew the Cata¬ 
logues of Pignon 38 and of Luis de Valladolid; 39 they knew the testimony 
relative to the table of the Convent of Saint Catalina at Pisa; 40 they knew 
the Sevillian manuscript of Bartolome’s commentary on the Tractatus ; 41 
and, though later, they also knew the testimony of Juan Lopez who 
associated Peter of Spain with the Dominican convent of Estella. 42 De 
Rijk has added considerably to the number of manuscripts or commen¬ 
taries on the Tractatus in which Peter of Spain is considered a member 
of the Order of Preachers. 43 It is possible to add still more commentaries 


38 Catalogus Jratrum qui claruerunt doctrina , in: G. Meerseman O.P., Laurentii Pignon Catalogi 
et Chronica. Accedunt catalogi Stamsensis et Upsalensis Scriptorum O.P. , Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum Historica XVIII, Roma 1936, VI, p. 31: “n° 94. Fr. Petrus Alfonsi, Hispanus, 
scripsit summulas logicae, quae communiter traduntur pueris.” 

39 Tabula Auctorum Ordinis Praedicatorum , in H. Chr. Scheeben, Die Tabulae Ludwigs von 
Valladolid im Chor der Predigerbriider von St. Jakob in Paris , in: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 
1 (1931), pp. 223-63 (p. 255): “n° 12. Frater Petrus Hispanus, de natione Castelle, scrip¬ 
sit summam logicalem, que ut communiter Tractatus nuncupatur, in quo libro viam facilem 
ad dialecticam acquirendam invenit ac tradidit. Item dictavit et composuit eleganter hys- 
toriam et totum officium bead Dominici patris nostri.” 

40 “F. Petrus Hispanus auctor Summularum dicitur composuisse historiam et officium 
S. Dominici, et librum medicinae, cui titulus Thesaurum pauperum.” I do not know the 
current whereabouts of this table, whose existence I have not been able to confirm. In 
accordance with the known testimonies, this table presents Peter of Spain with the Dominican 
robe. I do not know whether the inscription was written by a single hand, but its struc¬ 
ture leads me to think that the section from “ dicitur ” was added at a later date. The first 
part of this probable addition is in keeping with Luis de Valladolid’s testimony. The sec¬ 
ond part, perhaps added by a third hand, is the only testimony I know which attributes 
the Thesaurum pauperum to a member of the Order of Preachers. 

41 Sevilla, Biblioteca Colombina, cod. 7-7-7, 2ra-165ra: “Et in hoc terminatur lectio et 
per consequens totus liber Bartholomey supra primam partem magistri Petri Ispani de 
ordine predicatorum. Deo gratias. Amen” (165ra). The ascription of Peter of Spain to the 
Order of Preachers is made not only in the explicit , but also in the body of the text, refer¬ 
ring both to the “ causa compilation” \ “compilativa fuit magister Petrus Ispanus de ordine 
predicatorum” (2ra), and to the title of the Tractatus : “Incipiuntur tractatus a magistro Petri 
Ispano de ordine predicatorum edicti” (2ra). 

42 Tercera parte de la Historia General de Sancto Domingo y de su Orden de Predicadores , Valladolid 
1613, p. 297; see note 59. 

43 Tarragona, Biblioteca Provincial, cod. 23 and cod. 27 (Guillelmus Amaldi, Glosule supra 
Tractatus magistri Petri Hispani ); Barcelona, Archivo de la Corona de Aragon, Ripoll 216 
(Petrus Hispanus, Tractatus ); Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. lat. 3043 (Philippus de 
Ferrara, Rationes Tractatuum ); Erfurt, Wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek, Amplon. F. 263 (Petrus 
Hispanus, Tractatus ); Berlin, Deutsche Staatbibliothek, Lat. Qu. 87 (Petrus Hispanus, Tractatus ); 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 6433 (Glose Salamantine)] Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acq. lat. 258 (Glose 
Salamantine ); Toledo, Biblioteca Capitular, Cod. 94-27 ( Glose Salamantine ); Madrid, Biblioteca 
National, ms. 1070 (Guillelmus Amaldi, Glosule supra Tractatus magistri Petri Hispani). See 
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and testimonies 44 written before, during, and after the sixteenth-century 
to the list of those which present Peter of Spain as a member of the 
Order of Preachers: Sancho Porta (+1429), 45 Diego Rodriguez de Almela 
(1426-c. 1491), 46 Antonius a Conceptione Senensis Lusitanus (+1584), 47 
Serafino Razzi (+1613), 48 Alfonso Fernandez, 49 Ambrosio Altamura (1608- 
c. 1676), 50 etc. 51 


L.M. de Rijk, On The Genuine Text of Peter of Spain’s Summule Logicales II, in: Vivarium, 
6 (1968), pp. 69-101; III, in: Vivarium, 7 (1969), pp. 8-61; IV, in: Vivarium, 7 (1969), 
pp. 120-62; and V, in: Vivarium, 8 (1970), pp. 10-55. 

44 Salamanca, Biblioteca Universitaria, ms. 1882 (Glose Salamantine)-, Salamanca, Biblioteca 
Universitaria, ms. 2080; Segovia, Archivo Capitular, ms. 32 (Glose Salamantine ), today lost, 
but there is a microfilm of this manuscript in the Direction de Archivos Estatales (Archivo 
Historico Nacional, Madrid), n° 33465-33471R. 

45 Sanctorale vel Sermones de Sanctis venerabilis Santii Porta, sacri ordinis predicatorum, cum gemina 
eorumdem admodum utili tabula seu indice , Lugduni 1513, LVIIva: “Sed beatus pater noster 
Dominicus habet magnas et perfectas scientias. Habuit grammaticam magnam in Catho- 
licon, magnam logicam in fratre Petro Hispano, qui fuit primus declarator Aristotelis, 
magnam philosophiam in Alberto Magno, magnam theologiam in Sancto Thoma, et in 
pluribus aliis.” 

46 Valerio de las historias de la Sagrada Escritura y de los hechos de Espaha , Madrid 1793, pp. 
327-8 (1st ed., Murcia 1487): “Petrus Hyspanus, de la Orden de los Predicadores, fue gran 
Doctor, y copilo los tractados sobre la logica, y otras buenas obras que fizo sobre Philosophia.” 

47 Bibliotheca Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum authore R.P. Magistro Fratre Antonio Senensi, lusitano, 
eiusdem Dominicanae familiae alumno, Paris 1585, p. 191: “Frater Petrus Hispanus, re et nomine 
talis, vir non minori observantia dignus ob vitam probatissimam quam propter eruditionem 
singularem. Num et in theologica doctrina et in facultatibus aliis fuit insigniter versatus. 
Hie dicitur author Summularum, eo quod industria non modica Aristotelis doctrinam in 
epitomen et methodum facillimam eamque optimam reduxit. Plurium tamen virorum gra- 
vium et doctrina insignium conflati sunt commentarii ad exponendum ipsius Petri Hispani 
opera in logicalibus. Claruit circa annum 1250. P.P. mon. ord.” 

48 Istoria degli huomini illustri cost nelle prelature come nelle dottrine del sacro ordine degli Predica- 
tori , Lucca 1596, p. 310: “Fr. Pietro Hispano, compositore delle sommette logicali, come 
scrive f. Antonio Portoghese nella sua Biblioteca e si legge anche in altri autori, fu frate 
delTordine nostro, di approvatissimi costumi e dottissimo ancora teologo, e fiori intomo 
all’anno 1250.” 

49 Notitia scriptorum praedicatoriae familiae, authore P.F. Alphonso Fernandez Placentino, eiusdem 
ordinis , appended to Concertatio Praedicatoria, pro Eclesia Catholica contra haereticos, gentiles, iudeos 
et agarenos, Salamanca 1618, p. 408: “Fr. Petrus Hispanus in scholasticis, tarn dialecticis, 
quam philosophicis, et theologicis disciplinis excultus, dicitur author Summularum, eo quod 
ingeniose Aristotelis doctrinam, in epitomem, ac facillimam methodum reduxerit, plurium 
tamen virorum doctrina praestantium conflati sunt commentarii ad exponendum ipsius 
Petri Hispani opera, in logicalibus. Claruit circa annum millesimum ducentesimum quin- 
quagesimum.” 

50 Bibliothecae Dominicanae, ab ad modum R.P.M.F. Ambrosio de Altamura, accuratis collectionihus, 
primo ab Ordinis constitutione usque ad annum 1600 productae, hoc seculari apparatu incrementum ac 
prosecutio, ad illustrissimum, ac reverendissimum Fra. Io. Thomam de Rocaberti, Vatentia Ecclesiae Archie- 
piscopum, necnon totius Praedicatorum Ordinis Generalem Magistrum, Roma MDCLXXVII, typis & 
sumptibus Nicolai Angeli Tinassii, p. 13: “Anno 1249. Petrus natione Hispanus, antono- 
masia communiter nuncupatus Petrus Hispanus, non minori observantia dignus ob pro¬ 
batissimam vitam, quam propter eruditionem profundam. Fuit enim aeque pius ac doctus 
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Both Quetif-Echard and, later, De Rijk, have doubted the validity of 
a number of these testimonies because they all contain, in one way or 
another, “obvious” mistakes. In particular, these sources attribute works 
to Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , which are considered to be 
written by other authors to whom the authorship of the Tractatus could 
not be attributed. Moreover, De Rijk notes that in some of the earliest 
manuscripts of the Tractatus , the ascription of Peter of Spain to the Order 
of Preachers was made in the explicit , not the incipit , or by a later hand. 
This fact was being interpreted as a clear indication that it was the copy¬ 
ist who inserted the identification. 

The fourth part of this section includes an examination of these “obvi¬ 
ous” mistakes—mistakes which are derived from the conflation of Peter 
of Spain with other authors. For now, we will focus on the first of Quetif- 
Echard’s reasons, the “ silentium omnium auctorum aequalium ,” and the addi¬ 
tional reason to which De Rijk refers. 

In my opinion, Quetif-Echard’s argument runs into numerous difficulties. 
It is true that the chronicles by Gerard de Frachet, Etienne de Salagnac 
and Bernard Guy do not mention the Tractatus. But why? One possibility 
might be that the author of the Tractatus was not a member of the Order 
of Preachers, but is this the only possible explanation of their silence? In 
order to explain this silence we must consider, in my opinion, the follow¬ 
ing areas: 1) the particular characteristics and the chronology of the works 
of Gerard de Frachet, Etienne de Salagnac and Bernard Guy; 2) the lack 
of established chronological information on the life of Peter of Spain, on 
the composition date of the Tractatus , and, if he was indeed a member 
of the Order of Preachers, on his entry into the Order; and 3) the par¬ 
ticular characteristics of the Tractatus as a “work” of Peter of Spain. 


in primis claritudine celeberrimus. Hie ex industria summa facilitate compilavit pro tyronibus 
Summulas Logicales, quibus usque ad tyrocinium meum an. 1621 lectores communiter 
prudentissime utebantur in nostra Religione. Nam in his maxima facilitate, & clare reclu- 
ditur in compendio universa logicalis doctrina, quam tradiderant Aristoteles, Porphyrius & 
Gilbertus. Summae sapientiae, ac doctrinae vir pius profundissimam coniunxit humilitatem. 
Quare in opere tarn famoso cognomen suppressit, & patriam. Plures interpretati sunt eum 
viri doctissimi, Versorius, & innumeri. Claruit circa hunc annum. Antonius Lusitanus, in 
Bibliotheca, Taegius, p. 1, Plodius, p. 2, lib. I, Jacobus Bruno a Scigliano in Breviario dia- 
lectico, preludio I.” 

51 I will later examine the numerous testimonies which associate Peter of Spain with 
the Dominican convent of Estella. I have not been able to locate the works of Ambrosio 
Thegio, Plodius, Jacobus Brunus da Scigliano, Juan Miguel Pio and Pedro Sanchez Ciruelo, 
which according to the testimonies of Altamura, Nicolas Antonio or Quetif-Echard, also 
consider Peter of Spain to be a member of the Order of Preachers. See also note 9. 
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Gerard de Frachet’s Vitae Fratrum was composed before 1260, proba¬ 
bly, when Peter of Spain was still living. Unlike earlier chronicles attrib¬ 
uted to Jordanus de Saxonia, Pedro Ferrando, Constantinus de Orvieto 
and Humbertus de Romanis which focus almost exclusively on Saint 
Dominic and his role as founder of the Order, the work of Gerard de 
Frachet highlights the lives of numerous other members. For this reason, 
it could be considered the first history of the Order of Preachers, and 
not just of its founder and founding. Nevertheless, Gerard de Frachet’s 
work retains the character of the previous histories which were written 
in close connection with the beatification of Saint Dominic. Their perspec¬ 
tive is essentially hagiographic; apostolic acts, martyrdoms, and miracles 
constitute the major and nearly exclusive subject matter of their writings. 
The title of the final chapter is revealing: De egressu fratrum de hoc mundo. 
Gerard de Frachet’s work does not pay close attention to the Dominican 
“writers,” but instead, provides a history of deceased figures. Considering 
that Peter of Spain was still living, the lack of reference to the Tractatus is 
not surprising. In the final part of this paper, we shall see that the under¬ 
standable silence regarding the Tractatus cannot be considered a silence 
with respect to Peter of Spain, its author, since there are numerous refer¬ 
ences to various figures named “Peter of Spain” in de Frachet’s history. 

Etienne de Salagnac’s De quatuor in quibus Deus Predicatorum Ordinem insig- 
nivit seems to have been written around 1277 (the precise year that Petrus 
Juliani , Pope John XXI, died). It is unknown whether Peter of Spain was 
still living at this time. Etienne de Salagnac’s work has a very different 
character from Gerard de Frachet’s. The perspective is no longer hagio¬ 
graphic. The subject of the work is not miracles performed by members 
of the Order of Preachers, but is rather the positions they occupied: popes, 
cardinals, bishops, and masters of the University of Paris. Also included, 
for the first time so far as I am aware, is a catalogue of Dominican writ¬ 
ers: Fratres viri illustres in scriptis et doctrinis. Peter of Spain is mentioned nei¬ 
ther among the masters of Paris, nor among the Dominican writers. How 
significant is this absence? In my opinion, Etienne de Salagnac’s silence 
is insignificant for two reasons. First, the catalogue focuses exclusively on 
major theologians and canonists, and does not mention liberal arts. Second, 
the work does not claim to be exhaustive and the catalogue ends with 
an explicit declaration to this effect: 

Fuerunt quam plures alii fratres qui diversa opuscula, summulas gratas et utiles, tracta¬ 
tus multiplices, sermones predicabiles distinctionesque morales, postillas super diversos 
libros Biblie aliosque nonnullos libellos de diversis materiis ubique terrarum in diversis 
nationibus et provinciis convenienter et laudabiliter ediderunt ad utilitatem legentium 
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et profectum, quorum nomina et numerum perstringere non esset facile nec possi¬ 
ble mihi. 52 

Might not Peter of Spain’s Tractatus be included among these “ summulas 
gratas et utiles , tractatus multiplices”? In my opinion, while this passage does 
not allow us to positively conclude that the author of the Tractatus was a 
member of the Order of Preachers, at least it impedes us from inter¬ 
preting Etienne de Salagnac’s silence as a denial of this claim. 

Bernard Guy’s work seems to have been written around 1304, a date 
by which we can say with almost complete confidence that Peter of Spain 
was deceased. This work constitutes a revision and continuation of the 
works of Gerard de Frachet and Etienne de Salagnac, and itself was sub¬ 
ject to numerous revisions and expansions. It contributes new dates to the 
many chapters of Etienne de Salagnac’s work (introducing new popes, 
cardinals, bishops, and masters of the University of Paris), but the main 
addition is of entirely new chapters (De tribus gradibus prelatorum in ordine 
predicatorum ) which treat the General Masters of the Order of Preachers, 
the Provincial Priors of the province of Provence (from which the province 
of Toulouse separated), and the Conventual Priors of the province of 
Toulouse. To do this, it relies on the material provided by Gerard de 
Frachet, but presents the information not as the lives of the first saints 
of the Dominican Order, but rather as the lives of the first General Mas¬ 
ters and Priors. Bernard Guy also introduces a catalogue of Dominican 
convents and compiles the records of the various general chapters as well 
as of the provincial chapters of the province of Toulouse. It is difficult 
to determine the nature of Bernard Guy’s additions to Etienne de Salag¬ 
nac’s work, particularly in the chapters concerning the Masters of Paris 
and the Dominican writers (which were subject to new additions in the 
subsequent manuscript tradition). However it is clear that the Domini¬ 
can “positions” rather than the Dominican “writers” were the main topic 
of his historiographical work. Indeed, there is no mention of the Trac¬ 
tatus in his work (except in the indirect and implicit form of Etienne de 
Salagnac) but, like Gerard de Frachet’s work, numerous “Peters of Spain” 
appear in the work. How significant is this absence? In my opinion, it 
cannot be considered significant for the very same reasons as the ones 
discussed earlier. 


52 Stephanus de Salaniaco et Bemardus Guidonis, De quattuor in quibus Detis Praedicatorum 
Ordinem insignivit , ed. Th. Kaeppeli O.P., Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum His- 
torica, vol. XXII, Roma 1949, p. 36, 1-7. 
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With regard to the particular characteristics of the Tractatus as a “work” 
by Peter of Spain, we read in some early commentaries on the Tractatus 
that Aristode is the “ causa inventive!!' of the work, and that Peter of Spain 
is merely its “ causa compilativa” Peter of Spain is thus not considered the 
true “author” of the Tractatus , since the doctrine contained in the Tractatus 
is not “his,” but Aristotle’s. Peter of Spain does not explain or comment 
on Aristode, but limits himself to summarizing and making accessible the 
obscure and difficult original doctrine of Aristode. The Records of the 
General Chapters of the Order show that within the Dominican Order 
there existed a clear distinction between acts of composition and acts of 
compilation. 53 Now, with the benefit of centuries of hindsight, we can 
appreciate the significance of the Tractatus. Yet, would this importance 
have been noticed in the years immediately following its compilation? 

Through the preceding analyses, I have shown that the Quetif-Echard 
argument can in no way be considered conclusive. As I have indicated, 
these chronicles of the Order of Preachers pay special attention to the 
life of Saint Dominic and his fellow founders, to the lives and miracles of 
the first martyrs and saints of the Order, to members filling the highest 
positions within the Church (popes, cardinals, bishops), to the General 
Masters and provincial priors, to the masters of the University of Paris, 
and to the most famous theologians and canonists. Numerous “Peters of 
Spain” appear in these chronicles, thus the silence regarding the Tractatus 
cannot be considered a silence with respect to its author at least until 
the identity of the author of the Tractatus has been resolved. If Peter of 
Spain did not take special part in the foundation of the Order, and if 
he did not receive ecclesiastical or academic honors, and if his work was 
not even considered to be the “true” work of a Dominican author (we 
do not know, in addition, if the Tractatus was composed before or after 
Peter of Spain’s assumed entry into the Order), then how surprising is 
the lack of mention by Gerard de Frachet, Etienne de Salagnac and 
Bernard Guy concerning the Tractatus ? In my opinion, it is no surprise 
at all. We also do not find mention in these works of Lambert d’Auxerre’s 
work, whose membership to the Order of Preachers is unquestioned. 


53 General Chapter of Buda (Hungary) 1254, in B.M. Reichert, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 
Ordinis Praedicatorum , vol. I, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica III, Roma 
1898, p. 69: “Nulla scripta facta vel compilata a fratribus nostris aliquatenus publicentur 
nisi primo per fratres peritos, quibus magister vel prior provincialis commiserit, diligenter 
fuerit examinata.” 
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Finally, Bernard Guy’s work is nearly contemporary with the Stams 
Catalogue 54 in which Peter of Spain is listed among the writers of the 
Order of Preachers. Why then should this mention be considered less sig¬ 
nificant than the silence of the other chroniclers? 

With regard to De Rijk’s argument, it draws attention to the fact that 
the ascription of Peter of Spain to the Order of Preachers was introduced 
in the “ explicit ” and not in the “ incipit ,” or by a later hand. De Rijk is 
probably correct in assuming that these manuscripts are copies of earlier 
works which do not include such an ascription. But can one conclude 
from this fact that Peter of Spain did not belong to the Order of Preachers, 
and that his ascription to the Order constitutes an unfounded error? 

In my opinion, there are more plausible explanations for this matter. 
There are a few possible reasons why the earliest manuscripts of the 
Tractatus do not include an ascription of Peter of Spain to the Order of 
Preachers. The composition of the Tractatus could predate his entry into 
the Order, or more probably, the Tractatus could have initially been treated 
as an internal document designated for use within the centers of study 
run by the Dominican Order. In such a case, the membership of Peter 
of Spain to the Order of Preachers would be an implied fact which would 
not require explanation. Only when the Tractatus began to move beyond 
this original sphere and was used in other university centers did it become 
necessary to explicidy state Peter of Spain’s membership to the Dominican 
Order. In my opinion, this could serve as another plausible explanation 
of the fact mentioned by De Rijk. The ambiguity which emerges in this 
respect, due both to the existence of a written tradition which does not 
uphold his inclusion in the Dominican Order, and to his late and mis¬ 
guided identification with Pope John XXI, could have contributed in cer¬ 
tain circumstances to the general acceptance of the Tractatus by members 
of all the religious orders, but does not appear to be a decisive argument 
against the membership of Peter of Spain to the Order of Preachers. 


54 “In ista tabula nominantur omnia scripta sive opuscula ff. magistrorum sive baculario- 
rum de ordine Predicatorum [. ..] nr. 91: Fr<ater> Petrus Alfonsi, Hyspanus, scripsit sum- 
mulas logicales,” in: Tabula Scriptorum Ordinis Praedicatorum (Catalogus Stamsensis), before 
1311, published in Heinrich Denifle, Quellen zur Gelekrtengeschichte des Predigerordens im 13. und 
14. Jakrhundert ', in: Archiv fur Literatur-und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, II (1886), 
pp. 165-248; also in G. Meerseman O.P., Laurentii Pignon Catalog, et Chronica. Accedunt Catalog 
Stamsensis et Upsalensis Scriptorum O.P., Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica 
XVIII, Roma 1936, VI, p. 66. 
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c) “Hie iacet reverendus pater magister fr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor 
Summularum” 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth a long-standing tradition linked Peter of Spain to the convent of 
Saint Dominic of Estella (Navarre). In the sixteenth century, we are 
informed of this tradition by the apparently independent testimonies of 
Baltasar Sorio (+1557) 55 and Juan de Marieta (+1611), 56 and, relying upon 
these, of Francisco Diago (+1615). 57 In the seventeenth century we have 
dependent works upon those testimonies of A.S. Peregrino (+1656) 58 and 


55 De viris illustribus Provinciae Aragoniae Ordinis Praedicatorum , ed. J.M. De Garganta Fabrega 
O.P., Valencia 1950 (Secunda pars, Caput VI, De conventu Stellae , p. 69). Probably written 
between 1516 and 1522: “Magistrum Petrum Hispanum Tractatus Summularum Dialecticae, 
qui in omnibus scholis tanquam textus irrefragabilis observatur, in conventu Stellae edidisse 
liquidum est; ubi etiam, in Domino requiescens, conditus est ac sepultus. Monstratur enim 
illic sepultura eius usque in praesens. In hoc conventu plurimum floruisse in principio sui 
ordinem perspicuum est, et multos et insignes habuisse magistros.” 

56 Historia eclesidstica de todos los santos de Espafia, Compuesto por el Reverendo Padre fray 
Juan de Marieta de la Orden de Sto. Domingo, natural de la ciudad de Victoria, en 
Cuenca, en Casa de Pedro del Valle impresor, ano MDXCVI (Libro XIII, De los Doctores 
de Espafia , p. 209v): “80. Fray Pedro Hispano, Maestro en Teologia, fue de los mas antiguos 
de la Orden, hombre doctisimo y no menos santo. Este es a quien todos los Dialecticos 
han tenido por maestro, y comentado sus Sumulas, como a otro Pedro Lombardo, Maestro 
de las Sentencias. Escribio todos los textos de las Sumulas, que por ser diversos y de dis- 
tintas materias, solo se reducen a cinco libros. Florecio por los anos de mil y doscientos 
y cincuenta, que aun no fue treinta anos cumplidos de la confirmation de la Orden. Esta 
su cuerpo en el convento de Santo Domingo de Estella, en Navarra, en un arco del claus- 
tro junto a la puerta que entran a la Iglesia en un sepulcro muy antiguo.” 

57 Historia de la Provincia de Aragon de la Orden de Predicadores , Barcelona 1599, 13v-14r: 
“Pues aquel convento tuvo en su origen y principio muchos y muy insignes maestros, y 
entre ellos el famosissimo fray Pedro Hispano el que compuso las Sumulas Dialecticas tan 
conocidas en todo el mundo, y tan tenidas en todas las escuelas, aunque sean las de Paris, 
Bolonia, y Salamanca, que en explication dellas han hecho y hazen comentarios no menos 
que casi innumerables Dotores, dandoles el honor que se deve a qualquier texto irrefragable. 
No es tan poco lo que tienen que no sobre para poner el author entre los mas illustres 
y famosos, y para hazer bolar la fama del convento de Estella, donde tomo el habito y 
esta enterrado, como lo escrive el maestro fray Balthasar Sorio en el tratadillo que com¬ 
puso de los Varones illustres de la Provincia de Aragon de la orden de Predicadores , al qual he citado 
y citare muchas vezes por ser ello assi, que de este sujeto apenas tenemos en la provin¬ 
cia de Aragon otra noticia que la que este buen Valenciano nos da en el dicho tratadillo. 
Lo propio escrive de Fray Pedro Hispano, fray Antonio de Sena Portugues en la Biblioteca 
de los Jfayles de la orden de Predicadores , aunque fue yerro del impressor dezir que fray Pedro 
Hispano florecio cerca del ano de mil y dozientos y cinquenta. Porque en esse ano aun 
no estava fundado el convento de Estella, ni se tratava por ventura de su fundacion.” 

58 Hispaniae Bibliotheca sen de Academiis ac Bibliothecis. Item Elogia et Nomenclator Clarorum His- 
paniae Scriptorum, qui latine disciplinas omnes illustrarunt, Philobgiae, Philosophiae, Medicinae, Iurispru- 
denliae, ac Tkeologiae, Tomis III distincta, Francofurti, Apud Claudium Mamium & haeredes 
loan. Aubrii, MDCVIII (Tomus II, Elogia & nomenclator clarorum Hispaniae Scriptorum, 
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Juan Lopez (1524-1632), 59 as well as direct accounts of Francisco Ber¬ 
nardo de Oteiza 60 and Baltasar de Lezaun, 61 and the undecided testimony 
of Nicolas Antonio (+1684). 62 Eighteenth century texts include that of 


qui vel Ecclesiam Dei propugnant, vel disciplinas omnes illustrant, per classes X, II Glassis, 
Dominicanae familiae. Ex Ant. Senensis Lusitani Bibliotheca, & loan. Mariettae Cantabri 
Eccles. Hisp. Historia, p. 243): “Petrus Hispanus. Inter antiquissimos S. Dominici religiosos 
fuit & Petrus Hispanus, subtilis in primis, & Dialecticae, qui tunc ingeniorum captus erat, 
non imperitus. Hunc sibi magistrum, dim logicae studiosi delegerunt, docebaturque Summa 
eius a barbarie non aliena. In Praedicatorum Coenobio Stellae Navarrorum sepultus iacet, 
floruitque ad annum MCGL. De hoc sive alio Portugalensi legendus loan. Mariana Annalium 
Hisp. Lib. XIV, cap. 2.” 

59 Tercera parte de la Historia General de Sancto Domingo, y de su Orden de Predicadores , Valladolid 
1613, p. 297: “Ay tradicion recebida de mano en mano, que el padre Maestro fray Pedro 
Hispano, hombre tan conocido en las escuelas de los Philo<so>phos, fue hijo deste con- 
vento de santo Domingo de Estella. Lo que en favor desta opinion se dize, es que al salir 
de la Iglesia para el claustro, a la mano izquierda, esta un arco dentro de la red arri- 
mado a la misma Iglesia, y en el hueco del arco esta un letrero que dize: ‘ Hie facit (sic) 
reverendus pater fiater Petrus Hispanus .’ El padre Maestro fray Baltasar Sorio historiador grave 
en el libro que hizo de los varones ilustres de la Provincia de Aragon, y el padre fray 
Antonio de Sena en su Biblioteca, dizen que el Maestro fray Pedro Hispano, fue hijo deste 
convento.” 

60 Extracto de los documents pontificios, privilegios reales y concesiones particulares del convento de 
Santo Domingo de Estella , written in 1688, Roma, Arch. Gen. O.P., Lib. I, pp. 205-17; edited 
in Jose Goni Gaztambide, Historia del convento de Santo Domingo de Estella, Principe de Viana 
22 (1961), pp. 11-63 (pp. 48-57): “Hay opinion que fue hijo de este convento el M.R.P. 
Maestro fr. Pedro Hispano, autor de las Sumulas” (p. 206); “En un arco que esta inmedi- 
ato a la puerta por donde se entra a la iglesia desde el claustro hay un epitafio que dice: 
‘ Hie iacet reverendus pater magister fr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularum ’” (p. 216). 

61 Memorias historicas de la ciudad de Estella , Gobiemo de Navarra, Pamplona 1990 (includes 
a facsimile of the manuscript of 1698), pp. 83-4: “Aqui esta enterrado aquel zelebre Author 
de las Sumulas, conozido por el nombre de Fray Pedro Hispano, y en las memorias se 
llama el Maestro Fray Pedro Vitoria, su entierro esta al salir para el claustro bajo en un 
camero con su inscripzion”; in another manuscript of this work, from 1710, the text has 
been slighdy altered: “En este convento esta enterrado el maestro fray Pedro Vitoria bien 
conocido por el sobrenombre de Hispano, que fue el autor de las Sumulas” (I thank 
D. Jose Goni Gaztambide for informing me of this second manuscript). 

62 Biblioteca Hispana Vetus, Tomus secundus complectens scriptores ab anno M usque ad MD, Ex 
Typographia Antonii de Rubeis prope S. Sylvestrum de Capite in Via Vitis, Roma 1696, 
fols. 50-54; 2 nd ed., Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus sive Hispani scriptores qui ab Octaviani Augusti aevo 
ad annum Christi MD floruerunt , auctore D. Nicolao Antonio Hispalensi I.C., curante Francisco 
Perezio Bayerio, Tomus secundus. Ab anno M ad MD, Matriti, Apud viduam et heredes 
D. Ioachimi Ibarrae regii quondam Typographi MDCCLXXXVIII, fols. 73-78 (repr. facs. 
Visor, Madrid 1996): “755. Accedit ut diversus ab hoc auctor sit ‘Summularum,’ quod 
Dominicani Scriptores ordinis sui sodalem Petrum Hispanum, cuius eae ‘Summulae’ nomen 
praeseferunt, communiter faciunt, aliique cum eis, turn veteres turn recentiores, ut postea 
dicemus. Absque tamen praeiudicio veritatis, relinquentes aliis quorum intererit, duo an 
unus Petrus cognomento Hispanus fuerit, examinare, interim nos, praeter Ioannem Papam, 
privatum alium ponimus. [. . .] 159. Petrum scilicet, a gente Hispanum vulgo nuncupatum. 
Hie ex ordine fratrum Praedicatorum fuisse dicitur, ac in Parisiorum gymnasio profes¬ 
sor publicus. At volens is domesticis sodalibus dialecticam artem facilius insinuare, intro- 
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Jose de Sarabia y Lezana, 63 based on Juan Lopez, the critical text by 
Quetif (1618-1698)-Echard (1644-1724), 64 and the opposing responses by 


ductionem quandam ad Aristotelis magnam logicam excogitavit, diminuenteque verbo 
‘Summularum’ usus vulgarem fecit. Quamquidem, veluti fausto conceptam omine, statim 
fere gymnasium illud aliaque per Europam amplexata sunt, auditoribusque dictaverunt. 
Utinam vero successores, atque in eadem schola Parisiensi professores dialecticae artis, 
bonum Petri consilium non evacuassent, imprudenterque alii post alios quasi contendentes 
evertissent! Ecce enim, pro breviuscula introductione compendioque viae demonstrate, 
ingentia mox volumina interpretes parum scholaribus morigeri, iuxta modum unusquisque 
sectae suae, sive magistrorum doctrinae, planum atque apertum iter immensis quaestionum 
noviter excogitatarum molibus obstruentes substituerunt. [. ..] 162. Haec fere omnia sum- 
matim excerpsimus ex Petri Cirueli Darocensis, ut in omni historia et disciplinarum genere 
fuit curiosus, ad easdem ‘Summulas’ commentario. Adi, si vis, lector, de omnibus harum 
‘Summularum’ enarratoribus et exemplaribus in bibliothecarum angulis asservatis, Ludovicum 
a S. Garolo toties dictum, dum hoc opus ‘Summularum’ Ioanni suo XXI, Papae adscribit. 
Hunc Petrum Hispanum ‘Summularum’ inventorem Dominicanum sodalem fuisse, passiva 
est huius sacrae familiae persuasio, quam legere est apud eos omnes, qui de Scriptoribus 
Dominicanis a saeculo & ultra commentati sunt [Antonius Senensis, Ambrosius Thegius, 
Alphonsus Fernandez, Seraphinus Razius]. Nec dicas domi hanc natam praesumtionem, 
nam & exteris quibusdam ante hos domesticos testes natis eadem sedit sententia [Lucius 
Marinaeus Siculus, Didacus Rodriguez de Almela]; & Ioannes Marieta Dominicanus quic- 
quam adiunxit efficacioris argumenti, servari nempe huius cadaver in coenobio S. Dominici 
Stellae Navarrae regni urbis. Necnon & in volumine ms. bibliothecae Hispalensis Ecclesiae, 
quod ‘Summulae’ cum commento Bartholomaei inscriptum est, haec legitur opens totius 
conclusio: ‘Et in hoc terminatur lectio, et per consequens totus liber Bartholomaei super primam partem 
magistri Petri Hispani de ordine Praedicatorum .’” 

63 Jose de Sarabia y Lezana, Annales de la Sagrada Religion de Sto. Domingo , Tomo Segundo, 
Madrid 1709, p. 139 (literally repeats Juan Lopez’s words). 

64 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum , Tomus I, Paris 1719, pp. 485-6: “Petrus Hispanus, opens 
illius adeo decantati & apud Logicos Celebris, quod ‘Dialectica’ vel ‘Summulae’ dicitur, 
auctor, quern & medio circiter seculo XIII floruisse vulgo aiunt, ordinis Praedicatorum 
fuisse asseritur a Lusitano ex fide nostri Ambrosii Taegii (I P. Monumentorum ordinis); 
Lusitanum deinceps secuti Pius (P. II, lib. I, col. 34), Fernandez, Altamura (ad 1249 in 
Bib. et in App.) & alii nostris, accensent velut indubium scriptoribus, nullum tamen antiquius 
quam seculi XVI, cuius initio scribebat Taegius, documentum proferentes. Duplicem ego, 
centum annis vetustiorem, produco testem: primus est F. Laurentius Pignon, in suo scripto- 
rum nostrorum catalogo, qui n. 91 sic habet: ‘F. Petrus Alphonsi Hispanus scripsit Sum¬ 
mulas logicae, quae communiter traduntur pueris’; alter est F. Ludovicus a Valleoleti in 
sua Tabula auctorum ordinis, n. 14 sic scribens: ‘Frater Petrus Hispanus de natione Castel- 
lae scripsit Summam logicalem, quae ut communiter tractatus nuncupatur, in quo libro 
viam facilem ad dialecticam acquirendam invenit ac tradidit. Item dictavit et composuit 
eleganter historiam et totum officium B. Dominici patris nostri.’ Quantum ad hoc poste- 
rius, manifeste delusus est Valleoletanus, nam & historia & officium B. Dominici certo non 
sunt Petri Hispani, at F. Constantini Urbevetani episcopi. At saltern ex his testimoniis 
inferre licet in gymnasio nostro Sanjacobeo Parisiensi circa 1400 Petrum Hispanum auc- 
torem ‘Summularum’ vulgo nostrum existimatum. Et ut hoc obiter dicam Valleoletanum 
citatum excepisse videtur, qui ad tabellam in regio Pissiacensium Sororum nostrarum monas- 
terio, scilicet in peristylio, depictam ante annos circiter centum, in qua Petrus Hispanus 
in veste ordinis exhibetur, hanc inscriptionem apposuit: ‘F. Petrus Hispanus auctor Sum¬ 
mularum dicitur composuisse historiam et officium S. Dominici, et librum medicinae, cui 
titulus, Thesaurum pauperum.’ Quae inscriptio hominis est sane imperiti, duos aut etiam 
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Tomas Madalena 65 and Pascual de Larrainzar (1716-1797). 66 Undoubtedly, 
there exist yet undiscovered testimonies which may be added to this list. 
The decisive argument which supports this tradition is the existence of a 


tres auctores diversos in unum conflantis. Sed hoc interim omisso. [...] Aliunde Petrum 
Hispanum nostrum non fuisse plura evincere videntur. Primo, silentium omnium auctorum 
aequalium, Stephani de Salanhaco, Bemardi Guidonis, Gerardi de Fracheto & aliorum, 
qui cum plures huius nominis & agnominis laudent, nulli eorum hoc opus ascribunt, quod 
tamen sat erat celebre ut eius non obliviscerentur. Sic duo priores F. Petri a B. Dominico in 
Hispaniam anno 1217 ad propagandum ordinem missi miminerunt, quern alii Matritensem, 
alii Madinum nuncupant; certo Hispanum, in ‘Vitis Fratrum’ habentur plures: F. Petrus 
Ferrandi Zamorae, circa 1250 mortuus, qui (lib. 5, c. 3, §12) ‘doctor (id est lector) in mul- 
tis Hispaniae locis fuisse, et vitam S. Dominici, non vero officium scripsisse dicitur; (lib. 
eodem 5, c. 9, §10) F. Petrus Gonsalvi, in Tudensi Ecclesia sepultus & miraculis clarus, 
quern vulgo Telmum nuncupant; (lib. eodem 5, c. 3, §7) F. Petrus Lusitanus, physicus seu 
medicus peritissimus, Scalabi defunctus; (lib. 4, §19) F. Petrus Sendre Catalanus ferventis- 
simus praedicator, miraculis illustris; in lib. de Apibus F. Thomae Cantimpratani (Lib. 2, 
c. 1, §11), F. Petrus in Hispania miraculis clarus. Horum nulli opus ‘Summularum’ tribuitur, 
& siquidem alius fuit, cur eum, ut & istos non laudant? Hie nec Leander Albertus, nec 
Ferdinandus Gastillus, nec Malvenda, huius auctoris seculo primo ordinis meminerunt. Scio 
F. Joannem Lopez (Hist. Gen. P. Ill, p. 297) narrare in conventu Stellensi, regni Navarrae, 
traditione antiqua teneri Petrum Hispanum, auctorem ‘Summularum,’ dicti conventus 
Stellensis alumnum fuisse, idque probari ex ea quae ibidem in peristylio in arcus concavi- 
tate legitur inscriptione: ‘Hie facit (forte legendum iacet) reverendus pater Frater Petrus 
Hispanus.’ Sed ut alia omittam quae obiici possent, inter alia conventum Stellensem non- 
nisi anno 1260 erectum, neque vero tarn cito peristylium habuisse concameratum. Non 
dubitatur quin plures floruerint in ilia provincia Fratres Petri Hispani dicti, sed quaeritur 
vetus documentum, quo quis illorum clare dicatur auctor Summularum, quod quidem non 
fert inscriptio relata. [. . .] Alterum argumentum meo quidem iudicio magis urgens nobis 
adversatur, scilicet in nullo codice seu MS. seu impresso Petrum Hispanum titulo ‘Fratris’ 
omari, aut ordinis Praedicatorum dici, sed ubique magistrum Petrum Hispanum. Id autem 
semper caverunt nostri (de illis loquor qui seculo XIII ad seculi XTV medium claruerunt) 
ut saltern titulum Fratris suo nomini praefigerent, nec puto quemquam ea aetate inve¬ 
niendum qui omiserit; unde ille loquendi modus ‘magister Petrus Hispanus,’ celebrem potius 
philosophiae professorem ac magistrum artium universitatis Parisiensis indicat, quam virum 
religionis votis astrictum. [. . .] Moneo solum Antonium referre quasi ex nostro Jo. Marieta 
(lib. 21, Hist. Eccl., c. 57), sic in vol. MS. Bibl. Hispal. Eccl. legi ad finem ‘Summularum’: 
‘Et in hoc terminatur lectio, et per consequens totus liber Bartholomaei super I P. magis- 
tri Petri Hispani de ordine Praedicatorum.’ Quae apud Marietam mihi non occurrunt, sed 
etsi ita sit, superest examinandum, an codex antiquus, an illud ‘de ordine Praedicatorum’ 
scriptum prima manu?.” 

65 Manual de los dominicos, informe de los blasones mas gloriosos de la religion de los Predicadores , 
Zaragoza 1746, pp. 159-61: “Ni me goviemo en todo por lo que dicen nuestros autores 
modemos, como de la Biblioteca, Natal Alexandro y otros; porque hallo mas fuertes tes- 
timonios que persuaden lo contrario de lo que defienden en sus escritos. Pongo el ejem- 
plo en el antiguo Fr. Pedro Hispano a quien los mas autores tienen por nuestro. Quieren 
los de la Biblioteca que sea estrafio; porque no vieron el monumento que propongo, y a 
los mas criticos les huviera obligado a confessarlo como hijo de nuestra religion” (Advertencia 
dirigida a todos los religiosos del Orden de Predicadores) [. . .] “Pedro Hispano, tomo el nombre 
de la nacion, y florecio, segun los autores, en el fin de el siglo 13; y en un volumen de 
la Iglesia de Sevilla, manuscrito y antiguo, se lee al fin: 'In hoc terminatur lectio, et per conse¬ 
quens totus liber Bartholomaei, super 1 p. Magistri Petri Hispani, de Ordine Praedicatorum .’ Los nues- 
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tomb in the convent of Saint Dominic at Estella which bears the inscrip¬ 
tion: “Hie iacet reverendus pater magister fr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularum.” 
The inscription could not be more explicit, and some writers proclaim 


tros son tan criticos en este punto, que le niegan ser autor de las Sumulas , y Dialectica, y 
por esso pide examen mas prolixo, tomando las armas que nos ofrecen contra ellos mis- 
mos, porque hacen mencion de Fr. Pedro Crocart de Bruselas, discipulo de Juan Mayor, 
y de la Escuela de los Nominales, quien de edad de 35 a 40 anos tomo el habito en nues- 
tra religion, y fue muy adherente a la doctrina de Santo Thomas. Escrivio: Summularium 
Artis Dialectics , utilis admodum interpretatio super textum Magistri Petri Hispani, Ordinis Praedicatorum , 
Parisiis 1508. Cuydo de la impression su discipulo Fr. Miguel Salmantino, y dice en el 
prologo: < Edidisti item superiori anno argutas sane interpretationes in Summulas Petri Hispani, etc.' Ya 
tenemos de mas de 200 anos la noticia de atribuirse las Sumulas a nuestro Pedro Hispano. 
Fr. Nicolas de Troya escrivio: In Dialecticam Petri Hispani , por 1390; Fr. Felipe de Ferrara, 
por 1310, escrivio: Super Dialecticam Petri Hispani. Los mismos criticos mencionam unas Sumu¬ 
las antiguas, que se conservan en Florencia, en el Convento de Santa Maria de la Novella, 
donde se lee: * Expliciunt Summulae clarissimi Doctoris Magistri Dominici de Flandria, Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, super Petrum Hispanum, quas ego Fr. Michael Mimiati, Corwentus S. Mariae Novellae 
de Florentia, scripsi, et finivi anno 1478, die 9 Decembris, in eodem Conventu.' El mismo Quetif se 
obgeta otros testimonies, como de Pignon y Valeoleti. No obstante todo esto, Quetif niega 
a nuestra religion, el ser madre de Pedro Hispano, en la pag. 485, fundado en que no 
hay testimonio alguno, hasta Taegio, que escrivio al principio de el siglo 16, y luego 
anaden: Quaeritur vetus documentum. Fundan su dictamen en que no se nombra jamas en el 
siglo 13 Fray , sino el Maestro Pedro Hispano, siendo entonces uso poner el Fray , y assi, 
concluye, que era Maestro seglar de la Universidad de Paris. Pero contra los argumentos, 
tengo yo uno muy positivo, y muy autorizado, y es de nuestro V. Maestro Fr. Sancio 
Porta, contemporaneo de San Vicente Ferrer, que florecio en el principio de el siglo 15, 
y en el Sermon de Nuestro Padre Santo Domingo, le aplica la gloria de los hijos, que ha 
tenido sabios en la Religion, y en el Sermon 2, de letra gotica, fol. 57, col. 3, dice assi: 
i B. Dominicus, habuit magnam Logicam in Fratre Petro Hispano, magnam Philosophiam in Alberto 
Magno, magnam Uieobgiam in S. Thoma, et aliis.' Si Quetif huviera tenido este firme testi¬ 
monio, no se huviera dexado llevar de los argumentos negativos, para no contar a Pedro 
Hispano entre los nuestros. Puede anadirse el Anonimo Hispalense, hijo del Convento de 
San Pablo de Sevilla, de quien hace mencion el mismo Quetif, que imprimio su libro con 
letra gotica, que en el principio de impression se usaba en Espana, y en el cap. 6, en el 
fin, dice: ‘ Eodem etiam tempore creditur floruisse Fr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularum Logices, sanc- 
tus homo, et in artibus dissertissimus.' Cuenta alii los varones insignes de nuestra Orden, sin 
notar el ano, sino el impressor: Juan Varela. Dudan los criticos la antiguedad de el codice 
de Sevilla, y se persuade con la memoria de este Anonimo, que lo habla como de cosas, 
en que no se ponia duda. Hagase reflexion, de que el Maestro Sancio Porta, segun Quetif, 
ano 1385, ya era Lector de Artes en este Convento de Zaragoza, y se educo con la noti¬ 
cia de ser Frayle nuestro Pedro Hispano, con que su testimonio es antiguo, y parece fun- 
dado, haviendo florecido Pedro Hispano por el fin de el siglo antecedente; y mas, quando 
contando los sugetos de la Orden notorios, y mas celebres, cuenta entre ellos a Fr. Pedro 
Hispano. Tambien, escrivir tantos dominicos sobre la Dialectica de Pedro Hispano, persuade 
que era nuestro, y por esso havia codices repetidos, quando no havia impression. No se 
movio Quetif de el sepulcro, que tiene Pedro Hispano en el claustro antiguo de nuestro 
Convento de Estella, pero debia rendirle a la tradition de aquella ciudad de Navarra, 
donde todos sus vecinos gritan, como gloria, que Pedro Hispano fue hijo de aquel con¬ 
vento, senalando con el dedo su sepulcro.” 

66 Informe sobre el convento dominicano de Estella , written in 1758, Roma, Arch. Gen. O.P., 
Lib. GGG., fols. 124-26. Edited in Jose Goni Gaztambide, Historia del convento de Santo 
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that they have made personal visits to the site. Although it may be con¬ 
sidered rather late, the account of Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza, who 
writes in his function as apostolic notary, gives this tradition particular 
strength and credibility. 

Domingo de Estella, Principe de Viana 22 (1961), pp. 11-63 (pp. 57-63): “Tambien es fama 
comun en dicha ciudad de Estella, que esta enterrado en aquel convento fray Pedro 
Hispano, autor de las Summulas, hijo suyo. Por tal lo tienen Sorio en sus Varones ilustres 
de Aragon ; fray Antonio Sena en su Biblioteca\ el ilustrisimo Monopoli y Diago en su Historia 
de Aragon. Y aunque el maestro Quetif en su obra Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum , tomo I, 
fol. 485, pone en duda que Pedro Hispano fuese religioso dominico, diciendo no halla 
quien lo diga hasta Taegio, que escribio en el siglo XVI, muchos anos despues que florecio 
Pedro Hispano (quien poco mas o menos murio a principio del siglo XTV) y que desea 
testimonio mas antiguo, ya lo tenia, si lo hubiera visto, en el maestro fray Sancio Porta, 
quien, segun el mismo maestro Quetif, era lector del convento de predicadores de Zaragoza 
el siglo XTV el ano de 1385. Este, pues, en un tomo de sus Sermones , en el segundo de 
nuestro padre Santo Domingo de letra gotica, fol. 57, col. 3, aplicandole a nuestro san- 
tisimo patriarca la gloria de los hijos sabios que en la religion ha tenido, pone por uno 
de ellos a fray Pedro Hispano. Dice asi: ‘ Habuit (B. Dominions) magnam logicam in fiatre Petro 
Hispano, magnam philosophiam in fiatre Alberto Magno, magnam theologiam in Sancto Thoma et in 
aliis .’ Aqui tenia el maestro Quetif el testimonio mas antiguo que deseaba, pues es tan 
cercano el maestro fray Sancio Porta a fray Pedro Hispano, que ambos florecieron den- 
tro de un siglo, y si lo hubiera visto, no se hubiera dejado llevar de argumentos nega¬ 
tives, diciendo que no encuentra dominico a fray Pedro Hispano hasta Taegio. Aqui lo 
tiene muchos anos antes. [. . .] A lo que el mismo maestro Quetif dice que el convento 
de Estella se fundo el ano 1260 y que no es persuasible que para la muerte de fray Pedro 
Hispano tuviese ya claustro y honorifico sepulcro, digo que consta de varios instrumentos 
del deposito del convento de Estella, que muchos anos antes estaban (f. 125r) acabados 
los claustros y hecho el sepulcro de Pedro Hispano y otros como el. Pues fray Pedro 
Hispano murio poco mas o menos por el ano de 1300, y el claustro estaba perfectamente 
acabado con las columnas hermosas que hoy tiene, muchos anos antes, pues lo hizo y 
perfecciono don Nuno de Lara, y este murio en Lisboa en Portugal en 10 de noviembre 
de 1290, como consta del cuadernillo citado y libros de becerro del convento. Y el sepul¬ 
cro de fray Pedro Hispano y el que esta a el inmediato en la pared de la sacristia en el 
lado que da al claustro con otros a ellos semejantes que hay a los dos lados de la puerta 
principal de la iglesia, hizo el rey don Teobaldo. Este murio en Trapani de Sicilia en 5 
de diciembre de el ano de 1270 al volver de la guerra contra los de Tunez, como consta 
de dicho cuadernillo y libros ya citados, y dejo hechos, como llevo dicho, los tres panos 
del convento y en ellos iglesia, sacristia, en cuya pared esta el sepulcro de Pedro Hispano, 
y otro junto a el. Con que ya para el ano de 1270 estaban hechos los sepulcros, y aun 
me persuado que para el ano de 1264, en que en el capitulo provincial que se celebro 
en Salamanca, fue admitido el convento con numero de religiosos y consiguientemente 
con iglesia, sacristia, en cuya pared estan los sepulcros. [. . .] Mire el padre maestro Quetif 
si para el ano de 1300 poco mas o menos que murio fray Pedro Hispano, habia en el 
convento de Estella claustro y honorificos sepulcros, y muchos anos antes. [...] y no 
diciendo en cual de los dos sepulcros estaban dichas personas, abri los dos el ano de 1765, 
[...] y en el primero en que desde nino conod esta inscription que apunta tambien el 
ilustrisimo Monopoli: "Hie iacet R. Petrus Hispanus Auctor Summularum ,* encontre huesos como 
de una persona y ya muy deshechos. [...] De aqui se infiere tambien contra el maestro 
Quetif, que, aunque el rey don Teobaldo no hubiera hecho los dos sepulcros de la pared 
de la sacristia, se habian hecho antes de la muerte de fray Pedro Hispano; porque si para 
el primero que se sepulto en el convento, que fue don Juan de Aylloz [...], habia ya 
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Unfortunately, due to a period of neglect and a recent restoration which 
turned the former convent of Saint Dominic into a retirement home, all 
traces of the tomb have disappeared. Currently, there is no way to ver¬ 
ify the existence of the tomb or inscription. In addition, the style of the 
inscription leads me to believe that it is not medieval. Still, there is no 
reason to doubt the veracity of the above-mentioned testimonies. 

Why, then, is their validity questioned? An examination of the texts 
which make up this tradition allow us to determine with a high degree 
of precision the causes of the unfounded doubt of their value. Quetif and 
Echard were the first, in 1719, to raise doubts. They investigated the tra¬ 
dition through the work of Juan Lopez, who gives a partial account of 
the inscription: “Hie [facit] <iacet> reverenduspater magisterJrater Petrus Hispanus” 
and portrays Peter of Spain as the “hijo deste corwento de Santo Domingo de 
Estella.” The frequency of the name “Petrus Hispanus” and the dates of 
the foundation of the Dominican convent of Estella (between 1258 and 
1264) make it unlikely that the author of the Tractatus could have been 
a son of the convent. For this reason, without questioning the existence 
of the tomb, Quetif and Echard declared that there was insufficient rea¬ 
son to identify this “Petrus Hispanus” a son of the convent of Estella and 
there buried, with the author of the Tractatus. 


hecho honorifico sepulcro, mejor lo podia estar hecho para quien se enterro despues como 
fue fray Pedro Hispano, y mas cuando, como he dicho, el sepulcro de fray Pedro Hispano 
y el de don Juan de Aylloz se hicieron a un mismo tiempo. Mire ahora el maestro Quetif 
si el convento (f. 125v) tenia ya claustro y sepulcros honorificos antes que muriese fray 
Pedro Hispano. [. . .] Es verdad que en ningun papel del deposito he hallado sea fray 
Pedro Hispano hijo de el convento ni donde esta sepultado; pero esto no hace fuerza, 
pues de ningun religioso consta donde esta sepultado, pues no habia libro de difuntos ni 
de hijos del convento. [.. .] Con que no constando de ningun religioso en donde esta 
sepultado, no es mucho no conste de fray Pedro Hispano; antes de este consta por la 
inscripcion de su sepulcro, lo que de ninguno. [...] Fue, pues, segun lo dicho, fray Pedro 
Hispano hijo de este convento, auctor de las Summulas , como lo prueba el maestro fray 
Tomas de Madalena en su Manual Dominicano, blason 11, fol. 159 y 160. Fue hombre 
docto y santo, segun el Anonimo Hispalense, que cita el maestro Quetif en el cap. 6, 
donde dice: Eodem tempore creditur floruisse Jr. Petrus Hispanus, auctor Summularum logices , sanctus 
homo et in artibus disertissimus .’ Tambien fray Ludovico Valleoletis en su Tabula Auctorum Ordi- 
nis , num. 14, dice que el maestro fray Pedro Hispano escribio una summa de la logica, 
en que hallo y ensena un camino facil para la dialectica, y que dicto y compuso la historia 
y oficio de nuestro padre Santo Domingo (aunque el mismo Quetif dice lo compuso fray 
Constantino Urbevetano, no se en que debe de fundarlo). Lo que se es lo que el mismo 
Quetif dice, que en el real monasterio de monjas dominicas de Pisa hay en el claustro un 
cuadro de tabla pintado en ella el maestro fray Pedro Hispano con habito dominico y en 
ella esta inscripcion: 'Fr. Petrus Hispanus, Auctor Summularum, dicitur composuisse historiam et offi- 
cium S. Dominici, et librum medicinae, cui titulus: Thesaurus pauperum .’ Y lo que no tiene duda, 
que a no ser un hombre muy especial fray Pedro Hispano, no le hubieran dado tan espe¬ 
cial y honorifico sepulcro.” 
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But Juan Lopez relied on the works of Baltasar Sorio and Antonio de 
Sena, neither of which portrays Peter of Spain as a son of the convent 
of Estella or mentions the inscription. Thus, since he does not seem to 
have gone to Estella personally, Lopez must have used a third source, 
which I have not been able to identify. The identification of this third 
source might perhaps add new information to the examination of this 
problem. In any case, before Quetif and Echard used this argument, 
Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza had already provided the entire inscrip¬ 
tion: “Hie iacet reverendus pater magister Jr. Petrus Hispanus , auctor Summularum ,” 
which invalidates the Quetif-Echard argument. Later Pascual Larrainzar, 
a native of Estella, informs us once again of the same complete inscrip¬ 
tion, although now in reply to the arguments of Quetif-Echard. 

In 1930, H.D. Simonin, 67 the latest defender of the “Dominican Thesis,” 
attempted to refute the arguments of Quetif-Echard on the basis of the 
testimonies of Juan Lopez, and of the Stams Catalogue 68 (which attributes 
the Summulae to a member of the Order of Preachers named Petrus Alfonsi). 
In view of this, he was forced to consider Petrus Hispanus , author of the 
Tractatus, to be a late-thirteenth or early-fourteenth century writer. 

In 1972, L.M. De Rijk accepted the arguments of Quetif-Echard, pay¬ 
ing no attention to the “Estella tradition,” and rejected it simply on the 
basis of the impossibility of Simonin’s conclusions. The association of 
Peter of Spain with the convent at Estella, the strongest basis for which 
lies in the existence of the tomb, seems to have puzzled the chroniclers 
of this tradition. They were not satisfied with transmitting the basic infor¬ 
mation of the existence of the tomb, and instead attempted to provide 
an explanation for this fact which they developed in various ways. Juan 
de Marieta and A.S. Peregrino are the only chroniclers who limit them¬ 
selves to a transmission of the basic information of the existence of the 
tomb. Baltasar Sorio writes that Peter of Spain wrote the Summulae at the 
convent and is entombed there. Diago writes that he was ordained and 
buried there. Following Juan Lopez, Francisco Bernardo de Oteiza just 
as Jose de Sarabia y Lezana, Tomas Madalena and Pascual de Larrain¬ 
zar write that in their time it was a common opinion that Peter of Spain 
was a son of the convent and was buried there. 

The only common and the most reliable conclusion among these local¬ 
ized testimonies is the existence of the tomb in which Peter of Spain, 


67 Les “Summulae Logicales” de Petrus Hispanus , in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire 
du Moyen Age, 5 (1930), pp. 267-78. 

68 See note 54. 
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author of the Tractatus, is buried. Considering what we now know about 
the probable chronology of Peter of Spain and of his Tractatus , as well 
as of the founding date of the convent at Estella, it does not seem pos¬ 
sible that Peter of Spain was a son of the convent, that he was ordained 
there, or that he wrote the Tractatus there. 

With regard to the identification of Peter of Spain as a late thirteenth 
century or early fourteenth century author, we now know that Peter of 
Spain was a figure of the first half of the thirteenth century and that the 
Tractatus was most probably written before 1250. 69 This is the exact date 
assigned to Peter of Spain in the early Dominican and Estella traditions. 
Baltasar Sorio, Antonius a Conceptione Senensis Lusitanus, Serafino Razzi, 
Juan de Marieta, A.S. Peregrino, Alfonso Fernandez, and Ambrosio 
Altamura all remark that Peter of Spain flourished around 1250. 

It was Francisco Diago who altered this date in order to resolve his 
confusion concerning the existence of Peter of Spain’s tomb in the con¬ 
vent at Estella. Because he considered Peter of Spain as a son of the 
convent at Estella, Diago concluded that: “fue yerro del impressor dezir 
que fray Pedro Hispano florecio cerca del ano de mil y dozientos y cinqu- 
enta, porque en esse ano aun no estava fundado el convento de Estella, 
ni se tratava por ventura de su fundacion.” Following Diago’s argumen¬ 
tation, at a time when Peter of Spain’s membership had already been 
placed in doubt, Tomas Madalena, Pascual Larrainzar, and in this cen¬ 
tury, Simonin, used the erroneous date to reduce the distance between 
Peter of Spain and the earliest testimonies known to them which consider 
him a member of the Order. They used this closer proximity in order to 
argue in favor of the reliability of these testimonies. Diago’s ungrounded 
postponement of the flourishing of Peter of Spain, later upheld by other 
writers, cannot be considered a valid argument against the association of 
Peter of Spain with the Order of Preachers, since the earliest documents 
which uphold the membership provide us with the correct dates. 

But if Peter of Spain was not a son of the convent at Estella, if he was 
not ordained there and did not write the Tractatus there, what reason can 
be offered for his burial at the convent? What is the nature of the rela¬ 
tionship of Peter of Spain to the convent at Estella? It is known that 


69 The Tractatus of Peter of Spain already figures into the catalogue of books donated 
to the convent of Santa Catalina at Pisa by Fr. Proynus, which probably dates from 1248: 
“n° 45: Tractatus magistri Petri Tspani loycales” (F. Pelster S.J., Die Bibliothek von Santa Caterina 
zu Pisa , eine Biichersammlung aus den £eiten des hi Thomas von Aquin, in: Xenia Thomistica , vol. Ill, 
1925, 249-81, p. 257). Copies of the Tractatus and of its commentaries dating from the 
second half of the thirteenth century still exist. 
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Navarre traditionally kept close relations with the province of Toulouse, 
and that communication between the two regions was frequent through 
the Santiago Road on which Estella constituted an important link. It is 
known that at the time, territories which are now part of France belonged 
to the kingdom of Navarre, and that some Navarre natives were among 
the first founders of the Order of Preachers. It is likewise known that in 
the first years of the expansion of the Order in southern France, the 
Bishop of Bordeaux was also from Navarre. Furthermore, we know that 
the decision to found a convent in the Navarrese city of Estella (although 
it was integrated into the province of Spain and later became part of the 
province of Aragon) was adopted at the General Chapter of Toulouse in 
1258 in the region where the Tractatus was most probably composed. 
Might not Peter of Spain have been a Navarrese, native to Estella, and 
living in southern France, who entered the Order of Preachers, taught 
logic, wrote the Tractatus , and helped to foster the foundation of the con¬ 
vent of Saint Dominic at Estella where he perhaps spent his last years 
or wanted to be buried? 

This hypothesis is perhaps rather adventurous in that it makes a num¬ 
ber of assumptions, but it remains viable and receives partied support in 
manuscript 2080 of the University of Salamanca, an anonymous com¬ 
mentary on the Tractatus from the fifteenth century, which introduces 
Peter of Spain as “de Stella oriundus 

(lrb) Gum igitur Aristotiles tradidisset nobis logicam in praedictis libris difficiliter et 
obscure, ideo quidam bonus homo, de ordine praedicatorum, qui vocatur magister 
Petrus Ispanus, de Stella oriundus, videns quod Aristoteles tradiderat nobis logicam 
difficiliter et obscure seu confuse, volens aplaudere scolaribus, fecit quandam Summam 
[lva], quosdam Tractatus, quasdam Introductions, in quibus esset tradita faciliter et 
de piano. Unde pro tanto vocatur “Summa,” quia quod continet in praedictis libris 
sumatur de facili et de piano; et pro tanto vocantur “Tractatus,” quia trahunt nos 
ad artem dialecticam, vel quia sunt tracti ab illis libris; et vocantur “Introductions,” 
quia cito introducunt nos in artem dialecticam. Ex hoc patet causa efficiens huius 
libri, quoniam magister Petrus Hispanus. 

This text is particularly important because it confirms the Estella tradi¬ 
tion, the most widely known among the early historians of the Order of 
Preachers, at an earlier date and from a separate literary tradition, which 
is linked directly to the Tractatus. On the other hand, this text provides 
us with a reliable, unproblematic explanation of the nature of Peter of 
Spain’s association with the convent of Saint Dominic, that perhaps could 
be considered the basis of the Estella tradition. This association is rooted 
in the city of Estella itself, and not in its Dominican convent. In this way, 
problems concerning the chronology of the foundation of the convent 
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would be relevant only in relation to the tomb of Peter of Spain, and 
here it seems clear that there is no conflict. If on the assumption that 
Peter of Spain is Pope John XXI we allow that Peter of Spain could 
have died in 1277, what is the problem in supposing that he is buried 
in a convent which we know was built in 1264? 

This analysis of the testimonies linking Peter of Spain to the convent 
at Estella has explained with enough precision the origin of the mistakes 
that cast doubt on the validity of the tradition. If we eliminate these mis¬ 
takes, there is no reason to deny that Peter of Spain was somehow asso¬ 
ciated with the convent at Estella or that his tomb was located in Estella. 

d) “Item dictavit et composuit eleganter hystoriam et totum officium 
beati Dominici, patris nostri” 

Together with the “Estella tradition,” there exist among the historians 
of the Order of Preachers other literary traditions which associate Peter 
of Spain with the Dominican Order, and which provide additional infor¬ 
mation concerning his work and life. The Starns Catalogue 70 and, prob¬ 
ably based on the Stams, the catalogues of Pignon 71 and Saint Ann, 72 
refer to Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , as “Petrus Alfonsi .” Lezaun 73 
calls him “Pedro Vitoria.” As Pascual de Larrainzar indicated in his addi¬ 
tions and corrections to the 1710 version of Lezaun’s work, 74 the identi¬ 
fication of Peter of Spain with Pedro Vitoria seems to be a clear mistake. 
However, little or nothing can be concluded from the remaining testi¬ 
monies since “Petrus Alfonsi ” was a very common name in Spain from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century. Any attempt to use this name as a 
guide for the identification of Peter of Spain, or to explain his mistaken 


70 See note 54. 

71 See note 38. 

72 P. Auer O.S.B., Ein neuaufgejundener Katalog der Dominikanerschriftsteller, Institutum his- 
toricum FF. Praedicatorum Romae, ad S. Sabinae, Dissertationes historicae, fasc. II, Paris 
1933, p. 107: “[59] Frater Petrus Alfonsi Hyspanus. Scripsit summulas loycales.” 

73 See note 61. 

74 “Es verdad que Pedro Hispano autor de las Sumulas esta enterrado en el camario 
que esta al salir de la iglesia al claustro y que en el estaba la inscription que decia: “Hie 
iacet Petrus Hispanus auctor Summularum ,” y hoy tambien esta. Pero se equivoca el historiador 
en decir que el maestro Fray Pedro Vitoria fue el que tuvo el sobrenombre de Hispano 
y fue el autor de las Sumulas, pues Fray Pedro Hispano autor de las Sumulas murio por 
los anos de 1300 y el Maestro Fray Pedro Vitoria vivia muchos anos despues, pues firma 
en una escritura del ano 1375 que se conserva hoy en el archivo de dicho convento y 
firma asi: Fray Pedro Vitoria Maestro en Logica.” (I thank D. Jose Goni Gaztambide for 
bringing this text to my attention.) 
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identification in these texts with another figure of this name, seems doomed 
to failure. These testimonies provide more problems than information, 
and only the introduction of new information can help to clarify them. 

Many testimonies describe Peter of Spain as the author of philosophi¬ 
cal and theological works, but since there is no mention of the titles of 
these works, it is difficult to reach any conclusions. Only Luis de Valla¬ 
dolid 75 and the Table of the convent of Saint Catalina at Pisa (which is 
probably based on Valladolid’s work) 76 provide precise information: they 
attribute a Historia and the Office of Saint Dominic to Peter of Spain. 
Both Quetif-Echard and De Rijk have rejected the validity of this testi¬ 
mony, and state that the author of this Historia and the Office of Saint 
Dominic could not have been the author of the Tractatus. Quetif-Echard 
attribute the Historia to Constantinus de Orvieto, and De Rijk attributes 
the work to Pedro Ferrando. Consequently, it has been thought that Luis 
de Valladolid, writing in the early fifteenth century, confused Peter of 
Spain, author of the Tractatus , with Pedro Ferrando, author of the Historia 
of Saint Dominic, and that this confusion was the origin of the erroneous 
identification of Peter of Spain as a member of the Order of Preachers. 

In my opinion, the problem is considerably more complex. Luis de Val¬ 
ladolid does not attribute the Tractatus to Pedro Ferrando, but rather attrib¬ 
utes a Historia of Saint Dominic to Peter of Spain. There are at least four 
different histories of Saint Dominic, today attributed, respectively, to Jordan 
of Saxony, Pedro Ferrando, Constantinus de Orvieto, and Humbertus de 
Romanis. 77 There is no reason to assume that the Historia attributed to 
Pedro Ferrando is the same work which Luis de Valladolid attributes to 
Peter of Spain. It may have been any one of these four, or perhaps even 
a fifth work that is now lost. Only a bias against the testimony of Luis 
de Valladolid, that is to say, the belief that he committed a mistake caused 
by homonymy, has led to the thought that Ferrando’s was the same His¬ 
toria attributed to Peter of Spain. In addition, the histories attributed to 
Jordan of Saxony or to Humbertus de Romanis, General Masters of the 
Order of Preachers, were probably not their own work, but were com¬ 
missioned by them. Peter of Spain could plausibly then have been the 
real author. An analogous situation could hold with respect to the Office 
of Saint Dominic. 


75 See note 39. 

76 See note 40. 

77 Monumenta Historica Sancti Patris nostri Dominici , fasc. II, Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum Historica XVI, Roma 1935. 
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Still, even if we accept that the Historia now attributed to Pedro Ferrando 
was the same text which Luis de Valladolid attributes to Peter of Spain, 
we still do not have sufficient cause to reject his testimony. There are 
two reasons to consider Valladolid’s testimony. First, the attribution of 
this Historia to Pedro Ferrando, the Spanish Dominican who died in 1259 
and was buried in Zamora, who is said to have entered into the Order 
of Preachers as a child and who taught in several of the Order’s centers 
of study, is also problematic. Second, there do not seem to be conclu¬ 
sive reasons to exclude the possibility that this Pedro Ferrando could have 
also been the author of the Tractatus. 

Luis de Valladolid’s attribution of this Historia of Saint Dominic to 
Peter of Spain could signify either that Peter of Spain is identified as 
Pedro Ferrando, or, contrary to our beliefs, that its author was not Pedro 
Ferrando, but Peter of Spain. The expansion of the Order of Preachers 
and its introduction in Spain began in 1217. Saint Dominic died in 1221. 
The Legenda Sancti Dominici , attributed to Pedro Ferrando, which also exists 
in an earlier Castilian version, seems to have been written between 1235 
and 1239, soon after the beatification of Saint Dominic in 1234. If we 
consider the fact that Pedro Ferrando, as the tradition states, entered the 
Order of Preachers as a child, and that Saint Dominic did not live in 
Spain for any length of time during the last four years of his life, it seems 
improbable for Pedro Ferrando to have had direct contact with Saint 
Dominic. 

If, in addition, we consider the fact that generally this sort of work 
did not originate from the personal initiative of the author, but as a com¬ 
mission from the General Master, it becomes difficult to explain why 
Pedro Ferrando should receive such an assignment while many of Dominic’s 
collaborators were still alive. Is it not possible that the author of the Trac¬ 
tatus and the real author of this Legenda are one and the same? Peter of 
Spain probably lived in southern France, in the region where the Order 
originated, and possibly during the same years when Dominic was active. 
He could have have been personally acquainted with Dominic or with 
Dominic’s closest collaborators. Does this background not establish Peter 
of Spain as a more suitable candidate for the commissioned work? Is it 
not possible that Pedro Ferrando, to whom tradition attributes the com¬ 
position of a Historia of Saint Dominic, could simply have translated the 
work into Castilian? 

As for the authorship of the Tractatus , why should we reject its attri¬ 
bution to Pedro Ferrando, who is known to have taught in various edu¬ 
cational centers of the Dominican Order? Pedro Ferrando is buried in 
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Zamora, not in Estella, and it seems unlikely that he would be identified 
with a “ Petrus Alfonsi” For this reason, I do not believe that this Pedro 
Ferrando could be the author of the Tractatus . But for those who reject 
the validity of these other Dominican traditions, what reasons allow them 
to exclude this possibility? The allusion made in the Tractatus to the cities 
of Leon, Astorga and Zamora, in the example of the form of argumen¬ 
tation called Example, could be easily explained by this hypothesis. Can 
we be sure that the geographical allusion is not related to Pedro Ferrando’s 
residence in Zamora? 

Finally, even allowing that Luis de Valladolid confused Peter of Spain 
with Pedro Ferrando and attributed the work of one man to the other, 
this does not necessitate the rejection of his testimony. Many other testi¬ 
monies before Luis de Valladolid’s considered Peter of Spain to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers. The falsity of one part of a copulative 
allows for the inference of the falsity of the entire copulative, but not the 
falsity of the other part of the copulative. In my opinion, this is what 
happened in the case of the Table of the Convent of Saint Catalina at 
Pisa: “ dicitur composuisse kistoriam et officium S. Dominici, et librum medicinae cui 
titulus ‘Thesaurum pauperum The attribution to Peter of Spain of the The- 
saurum pauperum , a recognized work of Pope John XXI, seems to be a 
clear mistake, although, considering the confusion which surrounds the 
majority of works now attributed to John XXI, it would not be surpris¬ 
ing if this matter also requires a more thorough future investigation. 

Perhaps Luis de Valladolid and the Table of Pisa are mistaken in 
attributing the composition of the Legenda and the Office of Saint Dominic 
to Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus (it seems that the Table of Pisa 
is clearly mistaken in attributing the Thesaurus pauperum to him). However, 
there are no arguments which permit the unequivocal conclusion that 
they are mistaken. In any case, it is not valid to conclude on the basis 
of this supposed error that Peter of Spain was not a member of the Order 
of Preachers. 

I have examined many testimonies which, with varying levels of pre¬ 
cision, associate Peter of Spain with the Order of Preachers. In addition, 
these testimonies have been shown to agree fully with the commentators 
of the Divina Commedia. Why would one doubt such a consistent and plau¬ 
sible tradition? There could be but one justifiable reason: the irrefutable 
evidence of testimonies in favor of identifying the author of the Tractatus 
with Pope John XXI. And, as I will attempt to show in the following 
section, such testimonies do not exist. 
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3. “Ut libri editi inditio sunt Petri Hispani titulo” 

In the Church of San Lorenzo at Viterbo, the tomb of Pope John 
XXI still remains. It bears the following inscription: 

IOANNESLUSITAN- 
XXLPONTMAX- 
PONTSUL 
MENS • VIII- 
MORITUR 
MCCLXIIII 
(MCCLXXVII) 

The tomb, which is now found to the left of the Church entrance, was 
originally situated at the top of the left nave, as another inscription 
reminds. In modem times, the verses of Canto XII of the Paradiso were 
added to the inscription, a clear sign of the Papal historians 5 acceptance 
of the identification of the author of the Tractatus with Pope John XXI. 

The existence of Pope John XXI is indubitable, although he is some¬ 
times referred to as John XX, and even John XIX or John XXII. The 
dates of his ordination as cardinal (1273), and as pope (1276), and of his 
accidental death (1277) are also certain, as is his origin from Portugal, 
and more precisely, from Lisbon. There are also convincing reasons to 
consider him a physician and the author of the Thesaurus pauperum. How¬ 
ever, we are lacking reliable dates for his birth and his studies in Paris. 
There is no reason which justifies his identification as the author of the 
Tractatus. Why, then, does he continue to be universally considered author 
of the Tractatus ? 

Establishing a precise and reliable answer to this question is difficult 
since the identity of the first author to attribute the Tractatus to John XXI, 
as well as the reasons behind the attribution, are unknown. Nevertheless, 
in light of the testimonies which I have been able to examine, I believe 
that the attribution of the Tractatus to John XXI came as the result of 
three factors, whose only link is the coincidence of the secular name of 
John XXI with that of the author of the Tractatus. The three factors are 
as follows: 1) the existence of a large number of manuscripts in European 
archives and libraries which contain works attributed to Peter of Spain, 
especially manuscripts of or commentaries on the Tractatus (the same prob¬ 
lem is also true of the medical, philosophical, and theological works at¬ 
tributed to John XXI); 2) the lack of precise and reliable information 
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concerning the characters of the authors of these works, especially with 
respect to the character of Peter of Spain O.P., author of the Tractatus ; 
and 3) the intellectual renown and knowledge of all the sciences, espe¬ 
cially medicine, which is attributed to John XXI from the earliest chroni¬ 
cles of his pontificate, and which are said to have distracted him from 
his duties as Church leader. 

The attribution to Pope John XXI of all the works, including the Trac- 
tatus , which are attributed to Peter of Spain, provided a simple solution 
(too simple, in fact) to all of these problems. It justified the intellectual 
renown of John XXI, uncovered the character of the author of the works 
contained in the various manuscripts, and explained the exceptional suc¬ 
cess of the Tractatus. However, while the solution might seem effective, it 
lacks basis. Between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries there certainly 
existed a large number of writers named Peter on the Iberian peninsula, 
and the authorship of these works must be distributed among them. 

When, and by whom, was authorship of the Tractatus first attributed 
to John XXI? This is extremely difficult to determine, and I myself do 
not know. Numerous chronicles of the lives and works of the popes exist 
as well as many catalogues of writers. By their very nature, these works 
demand revision and expansion, and, in the case of the most famous 
chronicles and catalogues, have been revised and expanded more than 
once. Moreover, we are lacking reliable editions of the majority of these 
works. To determine whether or not a particular author attributes the 
Tractatus to John XXI, it is insufficient to consult a single edition of the 
work. One must examine various editions and, if need be, various manu¬ 
scripts. However, these works in their different editions and manuscripts 
are not easily found. 

To date, I have not found a single testimony written before the inven¬ 
tion of the printing press which clearly and undeniably attributes the 
authorship of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI. The earliest testimonies 
with which I am familiar date from the late fifteenth century. They belong 
to the tradition of the Tractatus and its commentaries which I will exam¬ 
ine in the following section. Among the bibliographers and Papal histo¬ 
rians or among the Spanish and Portuguese national historians, I do not 
know of a single testimony before 1545. Of the following authors, not 
one attributes the authorship of the Tractatus to John XXI: Martinus 
Polonus (+1278), 78 Jacobus de Voragine (c. 1228-c. 1298), 79 Guillaume de 


78 Chronica , ed. Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores XXII, p. 443: 
‘Iohannes CXCVII. 1276. Iohannes vigesimusprimus, natione Hispanus, anno Domini mil- 
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Nangis (+ c. 1302), 80 Juan Gil de Zamora (+ c. 1318), 81 Bartholomaeus 
de Lucca (+ c. 1326), 82 Nicholas Trivet (1258-1328), 83 Francesco Pipino 
(XIII-XIV centuries), 84 Francesco Petrarca (+1374), 85 San Antonino de 


lesimo ducentesimo septuagesimosexto, sedit mensibus octo et die uno. Et cessavit pontificatus 
post mortem eius, mensibus sex et diebus septem. Hie pontifex Iohannes, Petrus antea dic- 
tus, in diversis scientiis famosus, primo Tusculanus episcopus, tandem Romanus pontifex 
efficitur. Qui scientiarum florem et pontificalem dignitatem, morum quadam stoliditate 
deformabat adeo ut naturali industria pro parte carere videretur. In hoc tamen quam pluri- 
mum laudabilis fuit, quod se tarn pauperibus quam divitibus communem exhibens multos 
egentes studium litterarum amplectentes, fovit et in beneficiis ecclesiasticis promovit. Et 
cum sibi vite spacium in plurimos annos extendi crederet, et hoc etiam coram aliis asse- 
reret, subito cum camera sua nova, quam pro se Viterbii circa palatium ipse construxerat, 
solus corruit, et inter ligna et lapides collisus, sexto die post casum, sacramentis omnibus 
ecclesiasticis perceptis, expiravit, et ibidem in ecclesia Sancti Laurentii sepultus extitit.” 

79 Chronicon Genuense (ab origine urbis usque ad annum MCCXCV1I), ed. Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores IX, Mediolani 1726, col. 52 (Repr. Amaldo Forni editori): “Alius 
fuit Iohannes natione Hispanus, qui sedit mensibus octo. Gum enim quamdam domum 
aedificari faceret, subito domo cadente eum occidit, et sic vitam finivit. De cuius morte 
modicum Ecclesiae damnum fuit, quia licet scientia physicali et naturali multum esset reple- 
tus, tamen discretione et sensu naturali multum erat vacuus.” 

80 Chronicon Guillelmi de Nangis, in Lucas d’Achery, Spicilegium sive collectio veterum aliquot 
scriptorum qui in Galliae Bibliothecis delituerant , t. Ill, Paris 1723, p. 44: “Ioannes Papa cum 
sibi vitae spatium per annos plurimos extendi crederet, et hoc etiam coram multis saepe 
assereret, subito cum nova camera, quam pro se Viterbii circa palatium aedificari fecerat, 
solus corruit, et inter ligna et lapides collisus, sexta die post casum huiusmodi sacramen¬ 
tis Ecclesiasticis operibus perceptis exspirans, in Ecclesia Sancti Laurentii sepultus est.” 

81 De Preconiis Hispanie , ed. Manual de Castro y Castro O.F.M., Madrid 1955, p. 152, 
8-11: “Et vir philosophicus in omni scientia eruditus, magister Petrus Iuliani Ulixbonensis, 
qui in Summum Pontificem postmodum est creatus et Iohannes vocatus.” 

82 Annales , ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores XI, col. 1291: “Anno Domini 
eodem, hoc est 1276, circa finem septembris dominus Petrus Hispanus, dictus Petrus Iuliani, 
cardinalis Tusculanus natione Portugallensis, de cardinalatu assumitur in papatum et 
Iohannes XXI est vocatus. Hie generalis clericus fuit et precipue in medicinis, unde et 
quedam experimenta scripsit ad curas hominum et librum composuit qui Thesaurus pau- 
perum vocatur. Fecit et librum de problematibus iuxta modum et formam libri Aristotelis, 
et quamvis magnus fuerit in scientia, modicus fuit in discretione.” 

83 Chronicon Nicolai Trivetti Dominicani, ab anno mcxxxvi ad annum mcccvii , in Lucas d’Achery, 
Spicilegium sive collectio veterum aliquot scriptorum qui in Galliae Bibliothecis delituerant , t. Ill, Paris 
1723, p. 207a: “Ioannes papa vicesimus primus, cum sibi vitae spatium in annos plurimos 
extendi crederet, et hoc etiam coram aliis assereret, subito cum camera nova quam sibi 
Viterbii circa palatium construxerat, solus corruit, et inter lapides et ligna collisus sexto 
die post casum Sacramentis omnibus Ecclesiasticis perceptis moritur, et ibidem in Ecclesia 
Sancti Laurentii sepelitur. Succedit Nicolaus tertius, prius dictus Ioannes Cajetanus de 
genere Ursinorum.” 

84 Chronicon Fratris Francisci Pipini Bononiensis O.P. (ab anno MCLXXVI usque ad annum circiter 
MCCCXIV), ed. L.A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores IX, Mediolani 1726 (Repr. 
Amaldo Forni editori), col. 723: “Johannes huius nominis XXI, eodem anno in Papam 
eligitur et sedit mensibus VII, et cessavit mensibus VII et diebus VII. Hie fuit natione 
Hispanus, primo vocatus Magister Petrus, vir litteratus apprime. Magis oblectabatur quaes- 
tionibus scientiarum, quam negotiis Papatus, et quamquam magnus esset Philosophus, fuit 
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Firenze (1389-1459), 86 Bartolomaeus Sacchi da Platina (1421-1481), 87 Felipe 
de Barberio (second half of XV), 88 Marino Barlezio (second half of XV), 89 


tamen discretione et naturali scientia vacuus; dumque laetus degeret spe longioris vitae 
conceptae, et novo cubiculo lectitaret solus in Palatio novo Viterbii, repente Palatium cor- 
ruit, et solus lignis et lapidibus attritus XV maii. Diebus quinque supervixit munitus tamen 
Sacramentis Ecclesiae. Sepultus est autem in ea Civitate apud Ecclesiam Sancti Laurentii.” 

85 Chronica delle vite de PonUfid et Imperatori Romani composta per M. Francesco Petrarcha, Venezia 
1526: “Papa cxciii. Giovanni xxi, nato di Spagna, tenne il pontificato mesi viii. Vaco il 
papato mesi vi di. xvi. In questo anno, nel mese di genaio, furono superati i signori della 
torre in Melano, et cacciati fuori de la citta et mori et presi da gli uscid et dal marchese 
di monferrato mold onde larcivescovo co gli altri usciti ritomo dentro, et tutti i suoi adver¬ 
sary disperse. A Giovanni papa, al ultimo, per giudicio di dio, cadde un palazo adosso et 
amazollo, non offendendo fuori di lui alcuno altro. In questo tempo Philipo Re di Francia 
grandemente per tutto il suo reame perseguito gli usurari.” 

86 Dim Antonini Archiepiscopi Florentmi Chronicorum tertia pars , Lugduni 1586, p. 204b: “Post 
ipsum, anno domini [1286] <1276>, ascendit Petri cathedram magister Petrus Hispanus, 
cardinalis canonice electus, in sequenti mense septembris, et vocatus est Ioannes XXI. 
Tenuitque sedem Petri tantum viii mensibus, et mortuus est ex eo quod testudo camerae 
eius ubi dormiebat, ruens, oppressit eum. Et mortuus est ac sepultus honorifice Viterbii. 
Vacavit postea sedes mensibus sex. Fuit eo anno magna penuria vitualium, ita ut sexta- 
rium frumenti valeret dimidio floreno.” 

87 Platynae Historid Liber de Vita Christi ac Omnium Pontificum , ed. L.A. Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores III/1: “193 (188). - IOANNES XXI (XX) (1276-1277). Ioannes vige- 
simus primus, natione Hispanus, patria Ulyxiponensis, Petrus antea vocatus, ex episcopo 
Tusculano pontifex creatur. Hie etsi doctissimus est habitus, tamen ignoratione rerum 
gerendarum et morum inaequalitate, plus detrimenti quam honoris et emolumenti pontificatui 
attulit. Multa enim stoliditatem et levitatem prae se ferentia egit. In uno tantum commen- 
datione dignus, quod adolescentes litterarum studiosos, inopes maxime, beneficiis ecclesias- 
ticis et pecunia iuvit. Vexabant turn Veneti Anconitanos, quod in Dalmatia mercaturam 
exercerent, nullo persoluto Venetis portorio; neque eos, ut par erat, vectigales Ecclesiae 
pontifex ipse tuebatur, in verbis tantummodo promptus, in rebus agendis timidi et infracti 
animi. Anconitani autem pontificis auxilio destituti, se ipsos colligentes, eruptione facta, 
Venetos urbem obsidentes, magno illato incommodo propellunt. Usus tamen consilio Ioannis 
Gaietani, cuius nutu omnia turn gerebantur, quod ipsius auxilio et suffrages pontifex crea- 
tus fuerat, legatos turn ad Paleologum, turn ad reges occidentales misit, qui eos suo nomine 
cohortarentur, ut pace inter se inita, arma in Saracenos et hostes Christiani nominis para- 
rent. Pollicebatur homo stolidus sibi longam vitam, et diu se victurum omnibus praedica- 
bat, quippe cuius vita et mores omnibus patebant, adeo erat inverecundi et secordis ingenii. 
Sed ecce dum hanc stultitiam omnibus praedicabat, camara quaedam nova, quam in pala¬ 
tio Viterbiensi extruxerat, subito corruit, atque inter ligna et lapides inventus, septima die 
post tantam ruinam acceptis omnibus Ecclesiae sacramentis, pontificatus sui mense octavo 
moritur, Viterbiique sepellitur; vir, ut dixi, admodum litteratus, sed parum prudens. Multa 
enim in vita sua scripsit, potissimum vero canones quosdam ad medicinam pertinentes. 
Nam medendi arte admodum peritus habebatur. Scripsit et librum, quern Thesaurum pau- 
perum vocat. Edidit et Problemata quaedam, Aristotelem imitatus. Sed hoc nescio quo 
pacto compertum est, ut viri quidam admodum litterati, ad res agendas parum idonei 
videantur. Nescio quo pacto dixi, cum mirum potius omnibus videri debeat, ut qui con- 
templatione delectatur, idem etiam rebus terrenis animum applicet.” 

88 <Chronica> Fratris Philipi de Barberiis Siracusii Suculique Ordinis Praedicatorii artium et theolo- 
giae interprets , [Sevilla 1480], pp. 74v-75r: “Iohanes xxi 115 hispanus atque ulixbonensis men¬ 
sibus octo.” 

89 Compendium vitarum Summorum Pontificum usque ad Marcellum //, Roma 1555, pp. 98-9: 
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Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis , 90 Lucius Marineus Siculus (1460-1533), 91 
Johannes Trithemius (1462-1518), 92 Alonso de Venero (1488-1565), 93 
Bartolome Carranza de Miranda (+1576), 94 Alfonso Chacon (1540-1599), 95 


“Ioannes 21, Hispanus, Papa 194, fit anno Christi 1276; fuit antea medicus, eumque librum 
edidit, qui in ea arte Thesaurus pauperum nuncupatur; sedit mensibus 8.” 

90 Fratris Iacobi Philippi Bergomensis Ordinis Fratrum Eremitarum Diui Augustini in omnimoda his- 
toria novissime congesta Supplementum Chronicarum appellate, Venezia 1483, 131r-v: “Petrus quoque 
hispanus, medicus, patria Ulixbonensis, postea Tusculanus episcopus, ac deinde maximus 
Pontifex. Hac ipsa tempestate in precio existens canones quosdam ad medicinam perti- 
nentes edidit, atque librum quern Thesaurum pauperum vocant conscripsit. Feruntur et 
eius problemata ad imitationem Aristotelis edita. [...] Papa 196. Ioannes 21 us papa, natione 
Portugalensis, Petrus medicus antea vocatus, post Adrianum Viterbii ex Tusculano epis- 
copo Pontifex creatus. Sedit mensibus 8. Vir admodum doctus, sed sine prudentia; verbis 
tantummodo promptus, sed in rebus agendis infractus et timidus. Hac tamen commenda- 
tione dignus quod inopes beneficiis et pecunia semper iuvit. Hie Michaelem Paleologum 
admonuit nisi praemissam servaret unionem Carolo regi imperius daret. Verum cum se 
semper victurum sibi polliceretur, idque omnibus praedicaret, ecce subito dum Viterbii in 
praecioso thalamo luderet domus cadens ipse inter saxa obrutus interiit, quo defuncto 
vacavit sedes mensibus v.” 

91 De Hispaniae laudibus [Burgos, c. 1497], LXv: “De Petro medico episcopo tusculano 
atque summo pontifice. Petrus quoque medicus, patria Ulixbonensis, postea Tusculanus 
episcopus, ac demum Pontifex maximus, omni quidem doctrina emicuit, qui canones quos¬ 
dam ad medicinam pertinentes composuit. Item scripsit etiam librum quern medici Thesaurum 
pauperum vocant; feruntur & eius Problemata ad Aristotelis imitationem nobilissima.” 

92 See notes 103 and 104. Annales Hirsaugienses , t. II, 1690, p. 32: “Eodem anno Joannes 
Papa XXI, qui sibi (ut paulo superius dictum est) longos vitae promiserat annos, dum 
ludens Viterbii magnifica resideret in aula, domicilium subito cecidit, et eum cum fami- 
liaribus oppressit. Post cuius interitum Apostolica Sedes aliquandiu vacavit, disensione 
Patrum. Tandem in Pontificatu Romano successit electione Cardinalium, Nicolaus, eius 
nominis tertius.” 

93 Enchiridion de los tiempos , Juan de Junta, Burgos 1540, p. 90r: “El Papa Juan, viges- 
simo primo deste nombre, fue natural de Lisboa, ciudad nobilissima en Espana. Su throno 
pontifical comen^o anno del Senor de mil et dozientos et setenta et cinco. Estando este 
pontifice en Viterbio cayo la camara sobre el, et de tal manera le maltrato que al sep- 
timo dia dio el alma a nuestro Senor, despues de aver regido su yglesia ocho meses.” 

94 F. Bartholomew Carranza Mirandensis, Instituti Sancti Dominici, Summa Conciliorum Pontificum 
aliorumque sanctorum patrum, succinte complectens omnia quae alibi sparsim traditus sunt, 1549, p. 268v: 
“Ioannes 22 (sic), papa 193, vir literatus, sed in rebus gerendis, ut dicitur, parum prudens. 
Moritur pontificatus sui mense 8, sub eodem Caesare (Rudolfo Germano). Sub hoc facta 
est definitio contra eos qui dicunt Christum et eius discipulos nihil habuisse et in his quae 
habuerunt, nullum ius eis fuisse. Eiusmodi sententiam erroneam et haereticam esse censendam 
declarat in extravagan., cum inter nonnullos, de verb. fig. Sub eodem Ioanne 22 (sic) dam- 
natur errores Ioannis de Poliaco dotoris Parisiensis.” 

95 Vitae et gesta Summorum Pontificum, a Christo Domino usque ad Clementem VIII, Roma 1601, 
Liber secundus, pp. 605-7: “Ioannes XX, dictus XXI, P. CLXXXIX. Anno Domini 
MCCLXXVI. Ioannes XX, dictus Ioannes XXI ab his qui fabulosam & commentitiam 
Ioannam feminam numero Pontificum interserunt, M. Ioannes Petrus antea dictus, natione 
Hispanus, provincia Lusitanus, patria Olysipponensis, Iuliani filius, professione olim medicus, 
ex Episcopo Cardinale Tusculano a Gregorio decimo in concilio Lugdunensi factus, Viterbii 
in comitiis, mortuo Hadriano V, a decern Cardinalibus, maxime auxilio & suffrages Ioannis 
Caietani Ursini, Romani, Diaconi Cardinalis s. Nicolai in carcere Tulliano, Pontifex Maximus 
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Giovanni Antonio Brandi, 96 Francisco Tarafa (XVI century), 97 Aubert 
Miraeus (1573-1640), 98 and Gonzalo de Illescas." 


renunciatus, idibus septembris, Anni Domini 1276, qui nomen non mutavit, sed retinuit, 
Ioannes, ut antea dictus. Hie doctissimus est habitus, licet ignoratione rerum gerendarum 
minus aptus. Hac in re tamen commendatione dignissimus, quod adolescentes litterarum 
studiosos, inopes maxime, beneficiis ecclesiasticis & pecunia iuvit. [...] Coronado Papae 
Ioannis XX. Anno Dominicae Nativitatis 1276, XII kal. Octobris Viterbii in cathedrali s. 
Laurentii, suae coronationis insignia suscepit, per manus Ioannis Ursini, diaconi Cardinalis 
s. Nicolai in carcere Tulliano, S.R.E. Archidiaconi, sedit autem in Apostolica sede, Imperatore 
Caesare Rodulfo, menses 8 & dies 8. Usus consilio Ioannis Caietani Ursini, cuius nutu 
omnia gerebantur, legatos turn ad Palaeologum Imperatorem Constantinopolitanum misit, 
ut eum ad servandum promissa in concilio Lugdunensi facta hortarentur, ceterum Palaeologus 
omnia, quae nuncii sui polliciti essent, in Lugdunensi synodo se observaturum respondit; 
ad reges item Occidentales nuncios mandavit, qui eos suo nomine cohortarentur, ut pace 
inter se inita, arma in Saracenos & hostes Christiani nominis pararent. Octo mensium 
pontifex appellari potuit, nam cum Viterbii dormiret, repentina cubiculi recens construed 
ruina oppressus est, quod in palatio Viterbiensi fabricaverat, atque inter ligna & lapides 
inventus, septimo die, acceptis omnibus Ecclesiae sacramentis, pontificatus sui mense 8 & 
die 8 moritur; vir admodum litteratus & litteratorum valde amator, multarumque rerum 
scientia instructus. Sepultusque XIII kal. Iunii anni 1277, ibidem in Cathedrali s. Laurentii, 
cuius casum ilium mortemque Victorianus Annalis annotavit. Hoc autem exemplo mone- 
mur, ne Romanos quidem Pontifices humanis casibus exemptos esse, quia ut sint Pontifices, 
homines tamen esse non desinunt. Multa in vita sua scripserat, potissimum vero canones 
quosdam ad medicinam pertinentes, nam medendi arte nimis peritus habebatur, scripsit & 
librum, quern Thesaurum pauperum vocant. Edidit & Problemata quaedam, Aristotelem 
imitatus, sed hoc commune existit, ut viri quidam admodum litterad, ad res agendas parum 
idonei videantur, cum mirum potius omnibus videri debeat, ut qui contemplatione delec- 
tatur, idem etiam rebus terrenis animum applicet. Vacavit sede Apost. menses 6 dies 4 
[. ..] Signum Ioannis Papae XX: Dirige Domine Deus meus in conspectu tuo viam meam.” 

96 Cronobgb de Sommi Pontefici, Roma 1608, col. 189: “Giovanni XX. Nel MCCLXXVI. 
Giovanni XX, detto prima Giovanni Pietro di Lisbona, Medico, figliuolo di Giovanni, 
essendo Vescovo di Tuscolano, fu creato Pontefice nel 1276, a 13 di settembre. Fu dotto 
in ogni scienza. Mando Legati al Paleologo, & a i Re d’Oriente, essortandoli a difender 
la Fede Catholica. Con denari, e beneficii aiuto de’poveri giovani alii studii. Scrisse alcuni 
canoni di Medicina, & alcune altre opere. Ruinatagli adosso una stanza nel Palazzo di 
Viterbo, mori alii 20 di Maggio 1277 in sette giomi, essendo stato Pontefice otto mesi, & 
otto giomi. Fu Sedia vacante 6 mesi, & 4 giomi.” 

97 De origine ac rebus gestis Regum Hispaniae , 1553, p. 170: “Petrus Portugalensis, episcopus 
Tusculanus, medicus et philosophus praestantissimus, primo S. Romanae ecclesiae Cardinalis, 
postmodum papa Ioannes XXI, per haec tempora claruit: scripsit medicis non contem- 
nenda opuscula, inter quae opusculum quod medici Thesaurum paupemm appellant. Item 
problematum lib. 1, Canones Medicinae lib. 1 et Epistolarum ad diversos lib. 1.” 

98 Auberti Miraei Auctarum de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , in: Biblwtheca Ecclesiastica svue Nomencbtores 
VII. veteres , Antwerp 1639, p. 253: ‘Joannes XX, dictus XXI. Papa, civis Olisiponensis, lit¬ 
teratorum amantissimus, et multiplicis doctrinae, praesertim philosophiae ac medicinae 
studiis clams fuit, ut libri editi indicio sunt Petri Hispani titulo, quod illi nomen ante 
pontificatum fuit. Exstat de re medica liber eius qui Thesaurus paupemm nuncupatur. 
Octo mensibus et diebus octo, cum pontificatum tenuisset, anno millesimo ducentesimo 
septuagesimo septimo Viterbii obiit, succedente Nicolao ex Ursinomm gente.” 

99 Primera parte de b Histona Pontifical y Catolica, [. . .] compuestay ordenada por el doctor Gonzalo 
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L.M. De Rijk, following M.H. Laurent, 100 has pointed out the Chronicle 
of Ricobaldus de Ferrara, probably written in 1297, as the oldest docu¬ 
ment which attributes the Tractatus to Pope John XXI. Moreover, they 
have considered this document to be decisive in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of Peter of Spain’s identity. Laurent and De Rijk quote the edition 
of Riccobaldus’ Chronicle which was prepared by Muratori in 1726 and 
states: 

MCCLXXVII. Iohannes XXI natione Hispanus, sedit menses viii, dies i, et cessavit 
menses vii, dies vii. Hie electus fuit Cardinalis a Gregorio X. Hie magnus magister 
in scientiis plus delectabatur quam omnibus reliquiis in negotiis. Cui nomen juit Magister 
Petrus Hispanus qui Tractatus in logica composuit. Dum in longo vitae spatio gauderet, 
quod sibi et afluturum jactabat, dumque nova camara legeret, quam sibi circa palatium 
Viterbii paraverat, eo praesente palatium corruit et solus inter ligna et lapides attri- 
tus die quinto supervixit et munitus sacramentis ecclesiasticis migravit e seculo et 
sepultus est Viterbii, ecclesia Sancti Laurentii. 101 

This edition of Riccobaldus’ Chronicle does indeed consider John XXI 
to be the author of the Tractatus. Surprisingly, however, the text of Ricco¬ 
baldus’Chronicle in the manuscripts as well as in the earliest editions, is 
incredibly diverse: 

Iohannes 21 papa sedit mensibus 8. Dei iudicio palacium super eum corruit etiam 
novum, nec ullum praeter eum lesit. Non statim expiravit, sed potuit confiteri. 102 

I do not know the origin of the text edited by Muratori, which bears a 
strict resemblance to the chronicle of Francesco Pipino. However, consider¬ 
ing what we know about the earliest versions of Riccobaldus’ Chronicle, 
unless earlier manuscripts or editions which attribute the Tractatus to John 
XXI are found, any attempt to base the attribution of the Tractatus to 
John XXI on Riccobaldus’ testimony would be futile. 

Johannes Tritemius (1462-1518) is often listed among the earliest writ¬ 
ers to attribute the Tractatus to John XXI, but as in the case of Rico¬ 
baldus de Ferrara, in the original version of Tritemius’ work, John XXI 
is not considered to be the author of the Tractatus. As Quetif and Echard 
have already noted, it was one of Tritemius’ editors, the Colmariensis , who 


de Illescas, Abad de San Frontes y Beneficiado de Duenas , Madrid 1652, p. 507b: “Dexo escritas 
algunas cosas de mucha erudition, principalmente en Medicina; compuso ciertos Canones, 
y un libro que se llamo Tesoro de pobres, y ciertos Problemas, como los de Aristoteles.” 

100 Maitre Pierre d’Espagne Jut-il Dominicain?, in: Divus Thomas, 39 (1936), pp. 35-45. 

101 Historia Pontificium Romanorum , ed. L.A. Muratori, in: Rerum Italicarum Scriptores IX, 
Mediolani 1726 (Repr. Amaldo Fomi editori), col. 181. 

102 Chronica Ricobaldi, Escorial, ms. &-IV-28, 87v; Chronica Summorum Pontificum , 1474. 
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introduced this attribution. A comparison of the editions of 1494 and 
1518 with the 1546 edition is itself conclusive: 

Editions of 1494 and 1518: 103 

Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis, episcopus Tusculanus, et sacrosanctae romanae eccle- 
siae cardinalis, ac postremo summus pontifex post Hadrianum quintum, vir in medi- 
cinis valde eruditus, et in saeculari philosophia magnifice doctus, sedit in pontificatu 
mensibus tantum octo. Scripsit medicis non comtemnenda opuscula, de quibus ferun- 
tur subiecta: 

Thesaurus pauperum lib. I 
De problematibus lib. I 
Canones Medicinae lib. I 
Epistolarum ad diversos lib. I 
Et quaedam alia 

Claruit in pontificatu sub nomine Iohannis XXI, temporibus Rodulphi imperatoris, 
anno domini 1275. 

1546 edition: 104 

Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis, episcopus Tusculanus, et sacrosanctae romanae eccle- 
siae cardinalis, ac postremo summus pontifex post Hadrianum quintum, vir in medi- 
cinis valde eruditus, et in saeculari philosophia magnifice doctus, sedit in pontificatu 
mensibus tantum octo. Scripsit medicis non comtemnenda opuscula, de quibus ferun- 
tur subiecta: 

Thesaurus pauperum lib. I De problematibus lib. I 

Canones Medicinae lib. I Epistolarum ad diversos lib. I 

Et quaedam alia + nempe tractatus in dialecticam 

aliquot, vulgo iam olim notissimos. 

Claruit in pontificatu sub nomine Iohannis XXI, temporibus Rodulphi imperatoris, 
anno domini 1275. 

The earliest text which I have been able to find from the papal histori¬ 
ans and bibliographers or from Spanish and Portuguese national histori¬ 
ans which attributes authorship of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI is the 
1545 edition of the Bibliotheca Universalis by Konrad Gessner (1516-1565). 

Claruit 1275. Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis, episcopus Tusculanus et Romanae Eccle- 
siae Cardinalis, ac postremo Summus Pontifex, vir in medicinis valde eruditus, scrip¬ 
sit medicis non contemnenda opuscula, de quibus feruntur subiecta. 

Thesaurus pauperum lib. 1 De problematibus lib. 1 

Canones medicinae lib. 1 Epistolarum ad diversos lib. 1 

Et quaedam alia. *Eadem Symphorianus Champerius scribit. 

Tractatus sex logici, cum copulatis elucidatoriis magistrorum in Bursa Montis Coloniae 
regentium, impressi Coloniae apud Hen. Quentel, 1503 in 4. 


103 De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, Basilea 1494, CVIIr; Paris 1518, CVIIr. 

104 Dn. Iohannis Tritthemii Abbatis Spanheimensis, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis , [. . .] Liber Unus: 
a mendis innumeris quibus hucusque scatuit, sedulo purgatus, multisque passim Additiunculis 
signo + tali notatis illustratus et auctus, [. . .] authore Balthazaro Werlino Colmariense. 
[...], Coloniae, ex officina Petri Quentel, mense Martio anni MDXLVI, p. 201. 
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Vide supra in Gerardo Listrio. 

Petri Hispani Summulae cum interpretatione Georgii Bruxellensis & Thomae Bricoti 
quaestionibus textuque suppositionum etc., Iannot de Campis excudit, Lugduni, 1509, 
in fol. 105 

Gessner’s work obviously relies on Tritemius’, and the way in which it 
introduces the attribution of the Summulae Logicales to John XXI makes it 
highly suspect. Gessner was merely updating the bibliography by adding 
the “latest editions” of Peter of Spain, which were printed after the Trite¬ 
mius publication. Gessner does not add any arguments or testimonies to 
support the identification of Peter of Spain with John XXI, and does not 
even seem to suspect that this identification could be problematic. 

Gessner’s influential work is one of the principal channels through 
which the erroneous attribution of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI spread 
among the bibliographers. Josias Simler (1531-1576), Lycosthenis de 
Rubea, 106 Johannes Jacobus Frisius, and Antonio Verderio 107 literally repeat 
or limit themselves to updating Gessner’s text, adding new commentaries 
to the Summulae of Peter of Spain. 

At the end of the 16th century, Juan de Mariana (1536-1624) also 
seems to support the attribution. 108 Nicolas Antonio also includes Juan 
Barros (1496-1570) among those who consider John XXI to be author 
of the Tractatus. I have been unable to locate Barros’ work. In the 17th 


105 Bibliotheca Universalis, sive catalogus omnium scriptorum locupletissimus, . . . authore Conrado Ges- 
nero Tigurino doctore medico , Tiguri 1545, pp. 549v-550r. 

106 Elenchus scriptorum omnium, . . . a clarissimo viro D. Conrado Gesnero medico Tigurino edi- 
tus ,. .. auctus per Conradum Lycosthenem Rubeaquensem, Basilea 1551, col. 863: “Petrus Hispanus 
Portugalensis, episcopus Tusculanus etc., scripsit Thesaurum pauperum lib. 1, De prob- 
lematibus lib. 1, Canones medicinae lib. 1, Epistolarum ad diversos lib. 1, et quaedam 
alia. Tractatus sex logici, cum copulatis elucidatoriis [. ..] Claruit anno Domini 1275.” 

107 Supplementum epitomes Bibliothecae Gesnerianae, quo longe plurimi libri continentur qui Conrad. 
Gesnerum, Ios. Simlerum & Io. lac. Frisium postremum huiusce Bibliothecae locupletatorem latuerunt, vel 
post eorum editiones typis mandati sunt, Antonio Verderio Domino Vallisprivatae collectore , Lugduni 
1595(?), p. 673: “[. . .] Eaedem Summulae Logicales etiam cum expositione Versorii 
Parisiensis. Venetiis apud F. Sancovinum, 1572.” 

108 Historiae De Rebus Hispaniae Libri XX, Toleti, Typis Petri Roderici 1592, Libro XIV 
(Iacobi Aragoni Regis obitus), cap. 2, p. 660: “1276. Subsequens annus a Christi ortu 
millesimus ducentesimus septuagesimus sextus, trium Romanorum Pontificum obitu extitit 
insignis, Gregorii, Innocentii, Hadriani. Innocentii pontificatus brevissimus fuit, ac mensium 
quinque et duorum dierum. Hadriani dierum triginta septem. In Hadriani locum Ioannes 
successit eo nomine XXI, civis Olisiponensis, magno vir ingenio, studiis litterarum doctri- 
naeque praeditus, dialecticae prasertim ac medicinae, ut libri editi indicio sunt Petri Hispani 
titulo, quod illi nomen in privata fortuna fuit. Extat de re medica liber eius, qui Thesaurus 
pauperum nuncupatur. Vita haud multo, quam prioribus diutumior contingit, octo enim 
mensibus et diebus octo cum pontificatum tenuisset, tecti conclavis ruina Viterbii oppres- 
sus est, Nicolao III ex ursinorum gente succesore.” 
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century, Portuguese writers Rodrigo da Cunha (1577-1648), 109 Jorge Cardoso 
(1606-1669) 110 and Antonio de Sousa Macedo (1606-1682), 111 as well as 
papal historians Louis Jacob (Ludovicus a Sancto Carolo; 1608-1670) 112 and 
Agostino Oldoini (1612-1683) advanced the spread of the erroneous attri¬ 
bution. Through the influential works of Louis Jacob and Agostino Oldoini, 
the attribution became widespread among the papal historians. Today it 
is universally accepted as valid. 


109 Segunda parte da Historia Ecclesiastica dos Arcebispos de Braga, e dos Santos e Varoens illus- 
tres, que Jlorecerao neste Arcebispado, por Dom Rodrigo da Cunha Arcebispo et Senhor de Braga, Braga 
1635, pp. 152-60 (p. 152b): “D Pedro Iuliam, ou Hispano, V do nome, & 75 Arcebispo 
de Braga. Capitolo XXXV. [...] Escreveo em Lisboa o livro que chamao Summulas 
da Logica, que em muitas Universidades de Hespanha, & fora della, se lerao, como hoje 
nas de Portugal, & outras escholas da Copanhia se le o curso Conimbricense, & nas de 
S. Domingos as Summulas de Soto, & por ventura, que hum, & outras entrarao em lugar 
das de Pedro Iuliao. Escreveo tambem varios problemas Philosophicos a imitagao de 
Aristoteles, & na sua propria facultade certas regras geraes de Medicina, donde depoes 
tomou muito a schola salernitana. Compos maes hum livro de varios remedios intitulado 
Thesauro de pobres, pera que nelle tivesse esta sorte de gente medico, que sem despezas 
a curasse.” He quotes Tiraq. de nobil. , c. 13, a num. 106 usque ad 165; Tractatus de Primatu 
Bracharensis Ecclesiae in Universa Hispania, Auctore Domino Roderico A Cunha , Braga 1632, p. 212. 
“73. Petrus Iulianus, postea Summus Pontifex creatus ex Cardinali Tusculano, Ioannis 21 
vocatus est. Sunt qui dicant fuisse antea Archiepiscopum Bracharensem.” 

110 Agiobgio Lusitano dos Sanctos, e varoens illustres em virtude do Reino de Portugal, . . . composto 
pelo licendiado George Cardoso, Lisboa 1666, t. Ill, pp. 312-23: “Maio XIX. Em Viterbo, 
cidade da Toscana, a inesperada morte do Summo Pontifice Joao XXI, a quern a inclyta 
cidade de Lisboa (patria minha) servio de solar, & ber$o, chamado (antes de lograr a sup- 
rema Tiara) Pedro Gianes. Era elle mui estudioso, & versado na doctrina philosophica, & 
peripatetica, sendo o primeiro que compoz logica em Hespanha, a qual se leo muitos 
annos nas escolas publicas, demais de ser insigne astrologo, & perito medico, como mostrao 
seus eruditos escrittos, que andao nas maos de todos (pp. 312-13) [. . .] Compoz elle muitas 
obras de Philosophia, & Medicina, em cuja facultade era doctissimo, todas a fim de sub- 
levar a pobreza, i ensinar aos ignorantes. Huna dellas se intitula De Tuenda valetudine, 
que dedicou em Paris a Rainha D. Branca, mae de S. Luis, da qual nos persuadimos que 
estudou naquella Universidade (p. 322) [. ..] E menos a de ter composto Sumulas, porque 
se isto fora assi, tamben o Bispo Biliago o seria, que compoz as que se liao na Universidade 
de Lisboa, em tempo del Rei D. Joao III (p. 323).” 

111 Flores de Espana. Excelencias de Portugal, Lisboa 1631, p. 68: “En Medicina el Papa 
Juan XXI, natural de Lisboa, cuya sciencia alaba el Padre Mariana, y della son mejores 
testigos los libros que compuso con nombre de Pedro Hispano, que era el que tenia antes 
de ser Papa [. . .] En Philosophia y Dialectica, de mas de Daciano, que diximos (i), el 
dicho Papa Juan XXI y el dicho Dotor Baltazar de Azeredo.” 

112 Bibliotheca Pontificia, Lugduni 1643, pp. 137-9: “Ioannes XIX (sic), aliis XXI, antea 
Petrus Iulianus, alias Hispanus, Provincia Lusitanus, patria Ulyssiponensis, Papa 186, anno 
1276, die 13 vel 15 Septembris Viterbii creatus, & 21 coronatus in Cathedrali S. Laurentii. 
Scripsit tanquam Philosophus & Medicus celeberrimus: Summulas Logicales, quibus artis 
flexiones & diverticula extricare proclive est. Extant cum expositione [...], Parva Logicalia 
[...], Tractatus Logicales sex [...], Problemata quaedam [...], In Physiognomia Aristotelis 
[...], Dialecticam [...], Commentaria in Isaacum de diaetis universalibus et particulari- 
bus [...], Commentaria in eundem Isaacum de urinis [...], Thesaurum pauperum, seu 
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Nevertheless, all of these testimonies are relatively late and do not pro¬ 
vide any reasons to justify such an attribution. Consequently, in my 
opinion, they are not reliable. While the attribution of the Tractatus to a 
member of the Order of Preachers finds support in increasingly early and 
reliable documents which appear during Peter of Spain’s own lifetime, 
the attribution of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI comes late and is less 
and less reliable. The latter attribution does not seem to reach back to 
the author himself, but only to the workshops of the printers and the 
shelves on which the manuscripts of his works are kept. The tradition 
which attributes the authorship of the Tractatus to John XXI seems to 
have a late and purely scholarly basis, while that which attributes author¬ 
ship to a member of the Order of Preachers seems to find support in 
early oral traditions. In light of the testimonies which we have examined, 
in my opinion those that consider Peter of Spain, author of the Tractatus , 
to be a member of the Order of Preachers are much more reliable than 
those which identify him with Pope John XXI, despite the possible errors 
or imprecisions which they can invite. An examination of the manuscript 
and printed traditions of the Tractatus and its commentaries will provide 
new arguments in favor of this opinion. 

4. “Sub brevi compendio, ad utilitatem novorum studentium compilavit” 

In his critical edition of the Tractatus , De Rijk refers to Peter of Spain 
as “Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis ,” and in his more recent critical edition of 
the Syncategoreumata , he persists in using the same identification. As far as I 
know, this identification has never been refuted. However, the manuscript 


de medendis humani corporis morbis [...], De medenda podagra tractatum [...], De ocu- 
lis tractatum [...], De formatione hominis tractatum [...], Super Tegnis et Hippocratem 
Glossas de natura puerorum [...], Ganones Medicinae [...], Concilium de tuenda vale- 
tudine ad Blancham matrem S. Ludovici [...], Epistolarum volumen [...], Sermones 
praedicabiles, et quaedam alia. [. . .] Moritur Viterbii anno 1277, die 19 Maii, sepelitur 
in Ecclesia Cathedrali S. Laurentio dicata, cum sequenti inscriptione sepulchrali: ‘Ioanni 
Lusitano XXI Pontificatus maximi sui mense octavo moritur MCCLXXVII.’ Sedit menses 
8 & dies 4. Vacat Sedes menses 5 & dies 22. Eius vita habetur apud Auctores Pontificios. 
De eius scriptis: Ioannes Trithemius De script. Eccles.; Genebrardus in Chron.; Possevinus 
in Bibliotheca selecta, 1. 12, c. 5; Rupipozaeus in Nomenclatura Cardinalium; Ioannes 
Antonius Vander-Lynden De Scriptis Medicis; Israel Spachius ibid.; Ioannes Georgius 
Schenkius a GrafFenberg ibid.; Paschalis Gallus ibid.; Conradi Gesneri Bibliotheca; Paulus 
Bolduanus in sua Bibliotheca Philosophica; Waddingus in Registro Pontif. tom. 2, Annal. 
Min.; Gabriel Naudeus lib. De Antiquitate et dignitate scholae Medicinae Parisiensis, Parisiis 
edito in 8 1628 apud loan. Moreau pag. 39; Paulus Morigia in Ioanne XXI Theatrum 
vitae humanae v. Medici ex arte; Giaconium in eius vita.” 
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traditions of the Tractatus and its commentators do not provide reasons 
which would allow us to defend this identification. 

I have already indicated, following De Rijk, that a great number of 
Tractatus manuscripts and commentaries present Peter of Spain as a mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Preachers. 113 I have also examined the manuscript 
of a Tractatus commentary which presents Peter of Spain as an Estella 
native. On the other hand, I am aware of only one manuscript which 
associates the Tractatus with Pope John XXI, namely the thirteenth-century 
manuscript H 64 Inf. of the Ambrosiana Library in Milan which reads: 
“qui et Johannes PP XXI ab aliquibus dictus est” Among the over three hun¬ 
dred existing manuscripts of the Tractatus or its commentaries, this is cer¬ 
tainly not the only one which attributes the authorship of the Tractatus to 
John XXI. However, it is the only one which has come to light and 
which is referred to as a standard in discussions of the identity of Peter 
of Spain. Considering its dates, this manuscript could have decisive value. 
However it loses all of its value when we note that first, the quoted text 
is an addition written by a later hand, and that second, the nature of the 
attribution “ab aliquibus dictus est” is less than definitive. 

The absence of deliberate references to Pope John XXI in the Tractatus 
manuscript tradition contrasts with the manuscript tradition of the Thesaurum 
pauperum which frequently makes explicit reference to his papacy—London, 
BL, Sloane 2479 (XTV), 282 (XV) and 284 (XV), and Erfurt, Amplon., 
O. 62 (XTV). 

As for the printed editions of the Tractatus , even though the majority 
of them do not refer to the character of Peter of Spain, some of them 
attribute the work to John XXI while others attribute it to a member of 
the Order of Preachers. Among the 51 editions of the Tractatus collected 
by Mullally (and in view of the descriptions which he offers us), seven 
attribute the Tractatus to John XXI (nos. 4, 4b, 9, 25, 26, 27 and 39), 
while two attribute it to a member of the Order of Preachers (nos. 3 and 
44). These numbers are not very revealing when one takes into account 
that they are not editions of the Tractatus , but printings made by the same 
editor or in the same city. The descriptions which Mullally provides of 
these 51 editions are fragmentary and imprecise, and do not allow us to 
form solid conclusions, but they do offer some significant information. 
Three of the seven editions which attribute the Tractatus to John XXI 
lack precise dates, but are probably incunabula. These three editions 
explicitly incorporate the attribution as part of the title: “ Summulae logicae 


113 See notes 43 and 44. 
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Johannis papae XXI” (nos. 4, 4b and 39). This is an entirely novel formula, 
without precedent in the manuscript tradition. The other four editions 
were printed between 1512 and 1527. They incorporate as introductory 
material on the author the information on John XXI provided by Platina 
andTritemius. Lacking precise information on the author of the Tractatus , 
the editors seem to have resorted to information on John XXI, the only 
Petrus Hispanus of which they knew. A careful examination of these edi¬ 
tions is needed, but the method used raises certain suspicions with regard 
to the reliability of this attribution. 

We find the same attribution of the Tractatus to John XXI in the incu- 
nabular edition of the Explanatio by Iodocus Trutvetter. 114 However, this 
attribution is of the same uncertain nature as the one found in the pre¬ 
viously examined manuscript: “ Petrus Hispanus , ut arbitror natione portugallen- 
sis [. ..] tandem Summus Pontifex sub nomine Ioannis vicesimi primi creatus .” 115 
The expression “ut arbitror” once again gives the attribution a hypothet¬ 
ical and uncertain character. And the information which Trutvetter pro¬ 
vides us for John XXI comes from the chronicles of Platina and Tritemius, 
which later accompany some editions of the Tractatus. This leads us to 
think that it could in fact be Trutvetter who is responsible for the attri¬ 
bution of the Tractatus to John XXI. Only further detailed study of the 
incunabular editions of the Tractatus would allow us to answer this ques¬ 
tion, but in any case, this is the earliest document known to me which 
gives an unquestioned attribution of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI. 

This edition of Trutvetter’s work, on the other hand, provides us with 
a surprising piece of information. It considers Peter of Spain to be “Burdega- 
lensis”: “Explanatio in normulla Petri Burdegalensis , quem Hispanum dicunt, volumina” 


1,4 Explanatio in nonnulla Petri Burdegalensis, quem Hispanum dicunt, volumina, adeo brevis et com- 
moda, una cum interrogationum ex iis elicibilium, et sophismatum Alberthi Saxonis expeditione, ad que 
cum primis valet Opus Maius Isenachcense (Inclinable, Vat. IV, 644). I thank Angel Munoz for 
bringing this important text to my attention. 

115 “Sumule Petri Hispani. Petrus Hispanus, ut arbitror natione portugallensis, ulixbo- 
nensis patria, ex tusculano episcopo tandem Summus Pontifex sub nomine Ioannis vice¬ 
simi primi creatus, vir in medicinis valde eruditus, atque in seculari philosophia egregie 
doctus, sed moribus stolidus, quod se semper victurum speravit et sibiipsi pollicebatur idque 
omnibus predicavit, verum tempore quodam dum in precioso thalamo luderet domus cadens 
inter saxa ipse obrutus interiit. His quippe pro eruditione iuvenum in logica Aristotelis dis- 
pendiose tradita in compendium quoddam redegit, cui ob id summule nomen accomoda- 
tum, quod ex collectione plurium parvorum tractatuum perinde, atque numerus multarum 
parvarum supputationum coacervatione resultet, has tractaturi maxime in his tractatibus 
qui in Erphurdiana academia legi atque disputari solent in opens exordio ad solitum morem 
cum plerisque aliis sequens nos tenet dubitatio.” I thank Lorena Velasquez for bringing 
this text to my attention. 
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Why this association of Peter of Spain to the city of Bordeaux? Could 
this be a memory of Peter of Spain’s association with this city’s Dominican 
convent? Undoubtedly, a future examination of the manuscript and print 
tradition of the Tractatus and its commentaries will have to provide new 
information with respect to the figure of Peter of Spain, and with respect 
to the origin of the attribution of the Tractatus to Pope John XXI, but 
for now I have not encountered any other significant information. 

Independent from the question relating to the identity of Peter of Spain, 
among the earlier commentaries on the Tractatus , there are three which 
now merit our attention: the commentary of Robertus Anglicus, found in 
the Vatican manuscript, Reg. Lot. 3049 (thirteenth century); that of Philippus 
de Ferrara found in the Vatican manuscript, Reg. Lat. 3043 (early fourteenth 
century); and the anonymous Compilationes “omnes homines ,” found in the 
Vienna manuscript, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek, V.P.L. 2389. The 
first of these tells us that Peter of Spain “quorundam nobilium precibus conde- 
scendens ad maiorem intelligentiam loyce edidit hunc tractatum ” (2ra); the second 
U qui Juit postea de ordine fratrum predicatorum ” (80rb); and the third refers to 
him as “ Petri Hyspani gallici .” De Rijk has used Robertus Anglicus’ commen¬ 
tary to support an association between Peter of Spain and the court of 
the kingdom of Leon. We cannot exclude this possibility, but the reference 
may also be to the court of the Navarre monarchy. We know that the 
Kings of Navarre played a decisive role in the expansion of the Domini¬ 
can Order, and we also have information concerning the relationship 
between Lambert d’Auxerre and King Teobaldo II of Navarre, 116 pro¬ 
moter and protector of the convent of Saint Dominic at Estella. The 
answer to this question would shed great light on the relationship between 
the Tractatus of Peter of Spain and Lambert’s Summa (I am inclined to 
think that Lambert’s Summa began as a commentary on the Tractatus). 

With respect to the commentary of Philippus de Ferrara, it becomes 
trivial in its pure literalness, since there is necessarily something which 
came before Peter of Spain’s entrance into the Order of Preachers. Such 
a commentary seems to indicate that there also was a period as “magwfer,” 
and perhaps that the composition of the Tractatus also came before his 
entrance into the Dominican Order. Where could Peter of Spain have 
taught? In my opinion, there are four possible places: the University of 
Paris; a University or cathedral school in the provinces of Toulouse or 


116 See L.M. De Rijk, A Note On The Date of Lambert of Auxerre’s Summulae , in: Vivarium, 
7 (1969), pp. 160-2; F. Alessio, “Introduzione” to Lamberto de Auxerre, Logica (Summa Lamberti), 
Firenze 1971, especially, pp. XXX-XXXI. 
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France; the court of the Navarre Kings; or the cathedral school, and later 
University, of Palencia, the oldest Spanish university where Santo Domingo 
de Guzman studied, and where numerous other figures relevant to the 
Order of Preachers were found, such as Pedro Gonzalez (San Telmo). I 
do not have the necessary information which would allow me to decide 
among these four possiblities. 

Finally, with respect to the Compilationes “omnes homines” the denomi¬ 
nation “Petri Hyspani gallici” could be considered as evidence of the asso¬ 
ciation of Peter of Spain with the Dominican province of France. 

In my opinion, the analysis of the manuscript tradition of the Tracta- 
tus and of its commentaries once again confirms that the reasons sup¬ 
porting the identification of Peter of Spain as a member of the Order of 
Preachers are much stronger than those supporting his identification with 
Pope John XXI. The commentators on La Divina Commedia , the historians 
of the Order of Preachers, Spanish national historians, papal historians, 
and the tradition of the Tractatus itself and of its commentaries all argue 
in favor of the identification of Peter of Spain as a member of the Order 
of Preachers. 

5. Who, When , Where? 

So far, I have examined with as much rigor and precision as possible 
a number of testimonies which I have been able to collect concerning to 
the identity of Peter of Spain. In my opinion, this examination has shed 
light on several of the problems presented, but has advanced litde or no 
information in reference to a biographical reconstruction of the figure of 
Peter of Spain and of the circumstances surrounding the composition and 
dissemination of the Tractatus. There is still much work to be done. 

In searching for new information concerning the figure of Peter of 
Spain, I have come across some testimonies which could easily refer to 
him, even if I have thus far not been able to verify that these references 
are in fact to the same figure. In what follows, I have relinquished some 
of the rigor and precision to which I have adhered until this point, and 
will risk a purely speculative discourse, attempting to account for some 
of the testimonies I have found. Many “Peters of Spain” have crossed 
my path, but I will limit myself to an account of the information which 
I believe could have some relation to the figure we have been discussing. 

As I have already stated, I do not know who Peter of Spain, author 
of the Tractatus was. I believe, since I have no reasons to doubt it, that 
the author of the Tractatus was buried in the Convent of Saint Dominic 
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at Estella until 1765, the date when Pascual Larrainzar, according to his 
own testimony, opened the tomb. I do not know of the whereabouts of 
the tomb and its inscription after this date. 

I also believe that Peter of Spain was a member of the Order of 
Preachers, that he was probably originated from Navarre, and that he 
was somehow linked to the Dominican Province of Toulouse. There he 
probably occupied a position in the Order’s centers of study, which is 
why he merited the denomination “ magister .” I consider it probable that 
he was the real author of one of the Histories of Saint Dominic, and of 
the Office. He also probably wrote other works, which became the basis 
of his renown as a theologian, as mentioned by several chroniclers. 

If my beliefs are not mistaken, perhaps Peter of Spain, author of the 
Tractatus , could be identified as the “ Magister Petrus ” to whom some early 
documents and Dominican chronicles refer. V.J. Koudelka 117 published 
a document which “Magister Petrus ” signs as a witness in Rome on 25 
November 1220. Gerard de Frachet’s Vitae Fratrum , and Bernard Guy’s 
history of the Provincial Priors of the Province of Toulouse which relies 
on Frachet’s work, mention a “Magister Petrus ” who, around 1238, “erat 
rector scholarum Burdegalis .” The reference to this “Magister Petrus ” is quite 
indirect, since he is cited as a witness and beneficiary of Guillaume de 
Syssac’s miracles, who was the third prior of the province of Toulouse. 118 
Thus there is no cause to expect more details concerning this figure (such 
as a mention of his Spanish origin or an attribution of the authorship of 
the Tractatus). Neither Gerard de Frachet nor Bernard Guy provide us 
with more information concerning this “Magister Petrus .” Nevertheless, this 
reference to him as “Magister Petrus ” (which is precisely the formula used 
to refer to Peter of Spain in the Provincial Chapter of Pisa of 1340 119 


117 Monumenta Diplomatka S. Dominic^ Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, 
vol. XXV, Roma 1966, p. 135. 

118 Barcelona, Universidad, ms. 218, 101: “Magister quoque Petrus, qui erat rector sco- 
larum Burdegalis, audita morte viri Dei, et confidens de eius sanctitate, quam noverat, 
cum pateretur dolorem dencium, altera die accessit ad eius sepulchrum, et fauces cum 
terra sepulchri eius fricavit, et statim fuit a dolore dencium liberatus, qui, audientibus mul- 
tis suis scolaribus, hoc narravit. Premissa duo scripta sunt in Vitis Fratrum, libro v° capi- 
tulo ix°. His quiescit in Domino in conventu Burdegalensi, ut dictum est, x° kalendas iunii 
anno Domini <MCCXXXVIII>.” Cf. Martene-Durand, Veterum scriptorum et monumento- 
rum ..., Bemardi Guidonis Libellus de magistris ordinis praedicatorum , cols. 419-420; Fratris Gerardi 
de Fracheto O.P., Vitae Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorum necnon cronica ordinis ab anno MCCIII usque 
ad MCCLIV, B.M. Reichert O.P. ed., Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica, 
vol. unicum, Louvain 1896, pp. 298-9. 

119 Acta capitulorum provincialium Provinciae Romanae (1243-1344). Thomas Kaeppeli O.P. 
auxiliante Antonio Dondaine O.P., praefatione instruxit Innocentius Taurisano O.P., Monu- 
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when the use of the Tractatus was officially recommended), his position as 
“rector scholarum ,” and . his association with Bordeaux (remembering that 
Iodocus Trutvetter calls him Petrus Burdegalensis ), make the identification 
of this “Magister Petrus” with the author of the Tractatus highly plausible. 

Continuing in this same speculative vein, the Dominican chronicles 
also speak of a “ Petrus Hispanus conversus ,” one of Saint Dominic’s col¬ 
laborators, who in 1218 accompanied Juan de Navarra on his journey 
to Bologna. 120 Within the Dominican Order, the denomination “ conversus ” 
seems to have been ambiguous, and could serve equally to refer to some¬ 
one who was converted to Christianity as well as to members of the 
Order who had not received the sacerdotal ordination. In the first sense, 
it seems as though the referent is a converted Jew. It is known that at 
this time groups of Jews existed in Navarre, and that conversions to 
Christianity were common. Would it be surprising for Juan de Navarra 
to have chosen a fellow Navarrese as a companion? If this were the case, 
perhaps the name “ Petrus Alphonsi” which is the denomination used in 
the Stams Catalogue, would not be surprising since another famous con¬ 
verted Jew adopted the name in the previous century. 

If we grant that all of this is possible, if the “ Magister Petrus” to whom 
the Dominican chronicles refer in both 1220 and 1238 is one and the 
same person, and can be identified as “ Petrus Hispanus conversus” and as 
the author of the Tractatus , perhaps we would be inclined to push back 
the date of composition of the Tractatus by at least a decade (1220-35 
instead of 1230-45 so that the date proposed by De Rijk “no later than 
the 1230’s,” could be the correct one). We might also connect its com¬ 
position, or at least its diffusion, with the organization of the Dominican 
centers of study in the years following the death of Saint Dominic. If the 
organization of studies at Bordeaux was entrusted to this “ Magister Petrus” 
(“rector scholarum ”), this is probably why he was already “ magister ” (perhaps 
he had already written the Tractatus or the Syncategoremata) before having 
entered into the recently founded Order of Preachers. This would be in 
accord with Philippus de Ferrara’s commentary. 

If this is true, the most plausible place for the composition of the Trcx- 
tatus seems to be the city of Bordeaux. In this case, the allusion in the 


menta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica XX, Roma, 1941, p. 319: “Magistri vero 
in loycalibus artem veterem totam et duos libros ad minus de arte nova perficiant dili- 
genter, et postquam compleverint artem veterem de tractatibus magistri Petri pro rudibus 
suas assumant sollicite lectiones.” 

120 T.M. Mamacho, Annates Ordinis Praedicatorum , Tomus I, Roma 1756, p. 466. 
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Tractatus to the cities of Leon, Zamora and Astorga would become rather 
enigmatic. One would have to think, then, either that the studies or ini¬ 
tial teaching of Peter of Spain were in a region close to these cities (which 
undoubtedly had to have been the University of Palencia, where, as I 
have already shown, Santo Domingo de Guzman also studied and prob¬ 
ably taught), or that there was a Castilian adaptation of the original ver¬ 
sion of the Tractatus , which subsequently would have been disseminated. 

This “Magister Petrus ” could perhaps also be identified with the figure 
referred to by Henry of Ghent (+1293): 

Cap. 41. Petrus eiusdem ordinis, Provincialis Franciae, scripsit sermones de Dominicis 

et festivitatibus fere per totum annum, quibus multi utuntur usque hodie, 121 

who Tritemius 122 considers to be “ natione Gallus .” I do not know the iden¬ 
tity of this “ Petrus , natione Gallus , in Francia Prior provincialis ” whom Henry 
of Ghent dates in the mid-thirteenth century. However, the Compilationes 
“ Omnes homines ” refers to Peter of Spain as “ Petri Hyspani gallici ,” which 
leads one to think of a possible link between these two figures. If this is 
true and if this “ Petrus , natione Gallus ” could be identified with the “ rector 
scholarum ” of Bordeaux, one would have to think of a possible transfer of 
the author of the Tractatus from the province of Toulouse to the Province 
of France. This transfer would probably entail both an approximation to 
the court of King Teobaldo I of Navarre (Troyes), and to the Univerisity 
of Paris, which would illuminate the relations between Peter of Spain and 
Lambert d’Auxerre, as well as the later dissemination of the Tractatus. In 
this case, a study of the history of the Provincial Priors of the province 
of France would provide new information concerning the figure of Peter 
of Spain. 

A fourth tradition, which derives from Thomas of Cantimpre and finds 
echoes in the works of Quetif-Echard, 123 Jose Sarabia y Lezana, 124 and 


121 Liber Henrici Gandavensis Archidiaconi Tomacensis De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , in: Aubertus 
Miraeus Bruxellensis, Bibliotheca Ecctesiastica siue Nomenclatures VJI. veteres [. . .], Antwerp 1639, 
p. 170. 

122 De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , Koln 1546, p. 199: “Petrus ordinis fratrum praedicatorum, 
natione Gallus, et eiusdem religionis in Francia Prior provincialis, vir in divinis scripturis 
longo studio doctus, et saecularis philosophiae non ignarus, ingenio acutus, et promptus 
eloquio, in declamandis ad populum sermonibus idoneus fuit. Unde ad udlitatem legen- 
tium composuit per anni circulum non spemendos: Sermones de tempore lib. I; Sermones 
quoque de sanctis lib. I; Sed et alia nonnulla scripsisse dicitur, quae ad notitiam meam 
non venerunt.” 

123 See note 64. 

124 Jose de Sarabia y Lezana, Aimaks de la Sagrada Religion de Sto. Domingo , Tomo Segundo, 
Madrid 1709, pp. 41-2. 
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Manuel Jose de Medrano, 125 speaks of a Fray Pedro Espanol, who is diffi¬ 
cult to identify, but to whom numerous miracles are attributed, and who 
lived in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Obviously, these analyses are of a purely speculative nature. They claim 
only to define new directions for investigation, in the hope that along 
one of these paths we will find the identification of the true Petrus Hispa- 
nus O.P., author of the Tractatus. Studies of the history of the Dominican 
convent at Bordeaux and the date of entry of “ Magister Petrus ” to the posi¬ 
tion of “ rector scholarum”\ of the history of the Dominican convent at Troyes 
and of the Provincial Priors of the Province of France; of the intellectual 
life at the court of the Navarrese monarchs; of the history of the University 
of Palencia and of its decline through the foundation of the University 
of Salamanca, will all undoubtedly provide valuable information allow¬ 
ing us to confirm or reject these hypotheses. I am convinced, however, 
that they will shed new light on the figure of Peter of Spain, and on the 
chronology, purpose, and nature of this decisive work. 126 

Madrid 

Universidad Complutense 


125 Manuel Jose de Medrano, Historia de la Provincia de Espana, de la Or den de Predicadores, 
Primera Parte, Tomo segundo, desde el ano de MCCXXI hasta el fin del siglo XIII, 
Madrid 1727, pp. 324-5. 

126 I thank Professor De Rijk, as well as Professors Angelelli, Ashworth, Ebbesen, Del 
Punta and Meirinhos, who had read the Spanish version of this paper for the attention 
paid to my work and for their comments to improve it. 

Editorial note : After reading the Spanish version of this article, Professor De Rijk let the 
author know that he was fully convinced of the correctness of the author’s thesis. He 
invited him to publish an English version in this journal. 
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In two important studies Robert Wielockx offered evidence that in the 
year 1277 Bishop Stephen Tempier initiated not one but three inquiries 
against certain philosophical and theological views at the University of 
Paris. 1 Since their publication approximately a decade ago, Wielockx’s 
findings have found general acceptance among historians of medieval phi¬ 
losophy and are regarded today as the accurate interpretation. 2 According 
to this interpretation, Bishop Tempier not only issued the censure of 219 
propositions on March 7, 1277 but also started distinct doctrinal investi¬ 
gations of the theologians Giles of Rome and Thomas Aquinas. The inves¬ 
tigation of Giles of Rome was concluded before March 28, 1277 and 


* Research for this article was partly carried out at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced 
Study in the Humanities and Social Sciences in Wassenaar, and was supported by a grant 
from the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research (NWO). I wish to thank Henk 
Braakhuis for his comments on an earlier draft. This article is one of two studies which 
revise the current interpretation of the condemnations of Bishop Stephen Tempier in 1277. 
The related article will appear as What really happened on March 7, 1277? Bishop Tempier’s 
Condemnation and its Institutional Context , in: M. McVaugh and E. Sylla (eds.), Texts in Context 
in Ancient and Medieval Science. Essays in honor of John Murdoch , Leiden 1997, 84-114. 

1 Aegidius Romanus, Opera Omnia. III.l Apologia ; Edition et commentaire par Robert 
Wielockx, Firenze 1985, and R. Wielockx, Autour du proces de Thomas dAquin, in: (ed.), 
A. Zimmermann, Thomas von Aquin. Werk und Wir/cung im Licht neurerer Forschungen, Berlin 
1988, 413-38. These studies further develop and correct views set forth in earlier studies 
of E. Hocedez, La condemnation de Giles de Rome , in: Recherches de theologie ancienne et 
medievale, 4 (1932), 34-58, and L. Hodl, Neue Nachrichten iiber die Pariser Verurteilungen der 
Thomasischen Formlehre, in: Scholastik, 39 (1964), 178-96. 

2 See, for instance, L. Bianchi, II vescovo e i filosofi. La condanna parigina del 1277 e Vevoluzione 
deWaristotelismo scolastico , Bergamo 1990, 28; S. Donati, Studi per una cronobgia delb opere di 
Egidw Romano. I: Le opere prima del 1285. I commenti arisbtelici , in: Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale, 1 (1990), 7 n. 13; F. Van Steenberghen, La phibsophxe au 
XIIP siecb ; Deuxieme edition, mise a jour, Louvain-La-Neuve 1991, 426 n. 160; J.-P. 
Torrell O.P., Initiation a saint Thomas dAquin. Sa personne et son oeuvre , Fribourg-Paris 1993, 
440-1; J.F. Wippel, Mediaeval Reactions to the Encounter between Faith and Reason , Milwaukee, 
Wi 1995, 71, and Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnation of 1277 , in: The Modem School¬ 
man, 72 (1995), 270-2; R. Hissette, Saint Thomas et l\intervention episcopab du 7 mars 1277 , in: 
D. Lorenz, O.P. and S. Serafini, O.P. (eds.), Studi , Roma 1995, 257-8. I wish to thank 
Dr. Roland Hissette for bringing the latter two publications to my attention. 
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concerned a list of 51 erroneous propositions taken from Book I of Giles’s 
commentary on the Sentences. Soon after the start of this investigation, but 
in any case before March 28, 1277, Bishop Tempier began his exami¬ 
nation of Thomas Aquinas’s views. Sometime between May 20 and 
November 25, 1277, during the vacancy of the Apostolic See, however, 
the papal Curia ordered Bishop Tempier to interrupt this investigation. 

In this article I will reexamine the evidence on which the current inter¬ 
pretation of the inquiries against Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome 
has been based. I shall argue that the suggestion that Tempier started a 
third and separate inquiry against Thomas Aquinas’s views in 1277 is not 
supported by the sources. In addition, I will depict a scenario for the 
process against Giles of Rome that departs in important ways from the 
accepted interpretation. 


The alleged inquiry against Thomas Aquinas 

The idea that Bishop Tempier initiated a separate investigation of 
Thomas Aquinas’s views in 1277 is based largely on the testimonies of 
Henry of Ghent, John Pecham, and William de la Mare. These authors 
all refer to an investigation of the thesis of the unity of substantial form, 
one of Thomas Aquinas’s most controversial positions. Wielockx has sug¬ 
gested that, since this position was not condemned on March 7, 1277, 
the testimony of Henry of Ghent, John Pecham, and William de la Mare 
must concern a separate investigation which Tempier had started against 
Thomas Aquinas. Although some of the passages in question are well 
known and have been published several times, I will quote them exten¬ 
sively below because they are so crucial to the new analysis of the exami¬ 
nations of the views of Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome that I shall 
propose here. 

Henry of Ghent 

The testimony of Henry of Ghent is contained in quaestio 5 of his 
Quodlibet X, which was held during Christmas 1286. It discusses whether 
the living body of Christ is identical in species with the living body of 
Peter. 3 It is a topic that touched on the controversy about the unity of 
substantial form in man, which was waged at the Universities of Paris 


3 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, ed. R. Macken, O.F.M., Leuven 1981, 55: “Utrum cor¬ 
pus Christi vivum et Petri vivum sint idem specie.” 
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and Oxford during the 1270s and 1280s. 4 At issue was the number of 
substantial forms present in man: is only one substantial form to be ad¬ 
mitted or more than one? The problem and its proposed solutions were 
thought to have important theological ramifications, especially with respect 
to the human nature of Christ. 5 As is generally acknowledged, Thomas 
Aquinas and Giles of Rome, the latter after a considerable evolution of 
his views, defended the unity of substantial form at Paris. The plurality 
position in one of its versions, however, was dominant. Certain scholars 
in Paris seemed to be under the impression that the unity of form thesis 
had been condemned as erroneous, even though it did not appear among 
the propositions that were condemned on December 10, 1270 and on 
March 7, 1277 by Bishop Tempier. 6 

One of those responsible for conveying the impression that the unity 
of form was a highly sensitive topic at the University of Paris was Henry 
of Ghent. In the first redaction of Quodlibet X q. 5, preserved in only one 
medieval manuscript, Henry inserted a long note ( schedula ) in which he 
recalls events that occurred ten years earlier. 7 The context of Henry’s rec¬ 
ollections is provided by the discussion of a rebuttal. It maintains that 
the view which Henry of Ghent had been developing in quaestio 5 could 
be rejected on the ground that it had been recently condemned in England. 
From the reference it is clear that Henry of Ghent is alluding to a con¬ 
demnation concerning the unity of form theory, issued by Archbishop 
John Pecham on April 30, 1286 in London. 8 The thesis which is quoted 


4 See, among others, the following studies: D.A. Callus, The Problem of the Unity of Form 
and Richard Knapwell , in: Melanges offerts a Etienne Gilson , Toronto-Paris 1959, 123-60, and 
The Condemnation of St Thomas at Oxford ; second edition, London 1955; R. Zavalloni, Richard 
de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralite des formes , Louvain 1951; Th. Schneider, Die Einheit 
des Menschen . Die anthropologische Formel “anima forma corporis” im sogenannten Korrektorienstreit und 
bei Petrus Olivi. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Konzils von Vienne, Munster 1973. This con¬ 
troversy should be distinguished from another debate that also waged in the 1270s among 
scholastics in connection with the human soul, namely the debate about the uniqueness 
of the intellect. See now R.C. Dales, The Problem of the Rational Soul in the Thirteenth Century, 
Leiden 1995. 

5 See J.F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Godfrey of Fontaines, Washington, D.C. 1981, 
314-47 for a convenient introduction to this issue. 

6 H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 4 vols., Paris 1889-1891, 
henceforth cited as CUP, 1: 486-7 (#432), and 1: 543-58 (#473). 

7 The schedulae are contained only in the manuscript Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, ms. 
lat. 15350 which was an important manuscript for establishing the critical edition of Henry 
of Ghent’s Quodlibet. They were suppressed in the other copies but have been printed in 
the critical apparatus. See Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, lxxiv-lxxvi for a discussion of the 
status of these notes. 

8 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, 106-7. At Oxford the controversy about the unity of 
form was marked by three official prohibitions: that of March 1277, issued by Archbishop 
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by Henry of Ghent appears as Article 8 on the list of condemned errors 
that were extracted from the Quaestio disputata de imitate forrnae , a work 
authored by the Dominican theologian Richard Knapwell. 9 Article 8 main¬ 
tained that there was only one form in man, namely his rational soul, 
and no other substantial form: Octavus est, quod in homine est tantum una 
forma , scilicet anima rationalise et nulla alia forma substantialis; ex qua opinione 
sequi videntur omnes haereses supradictae . 10 According to John Pecham, the the¬ 
sis of the unity of form was in contradiction with Christian teaching con¬ 
cerning, for instance, the Incarnation, the Eucharist, and the resurrection 
of the body. 

The discussion of Article 8 of KnapwelPs condemnation leads Henry 
of Ghent to a recapitulation of the history of the unity of form contro¬ 
versy at the University of Paris. Right at the outset, Henry reports that 
twelve masters of the faculty of theology in Paris had signed a letter in 
which they declared that none of them recalled that the unity of form 
theory had been condemned as erroneous and heretical during their time 
at the University of Paris. Henry of Ghent confirms their statement and 
declares that he too did not know of a condemnation issued by an official 
who possessed the required authority: 

Magistri vero 12 theologicae facultatis, ut intellexi, in quadam littera sigillaverunt 
quod positionem quae ponit in homine non esse nisi unam formam, nesciunt suis 
temporibus in studio parisiensi fuisse condemnatam tamquam erroneam et haereti- 
cam. Quod re vera et ego nescio, loquendo de damnatione per sententiam latam 
ab homine publice, qui potestatem haberi super haeresum damnatione. 11 

The letter to which Henry refers has been interpreted in the scholarly 
literature as a reaction from Parisian theologians to KnapwelPs condem¬ 
nation on April 30, 1286. Since both Henry of Ghent and Godfrey of 
Fontaines mention the letter in their Quodlibeta of Christmas 1286, it must 
have been written between April 30 and Christmas 1286. 12 Although the 


Robert Kilwardby; its renewal in 1284 by Archbishop John Pecham; and, especially, the 
condemnation of Richard Knapwell in 1286, also issued by John Pecham. See Callus, The 
Problem , and D. Douie, Archbishop Pecham , Oxford 1952, 285-301. 

9 Richard Knapwell, Quaestio disputata de unitate forrnae, ed. F.E. Kelley, Paris 1982. 

10 F. Pelster, Die Sdtze der Londoner Verurteilung von 1286 und die Schriften des Magister Richard 
von Knapwell, O.P. , in: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 16 (1946), 87. Henry of Ghent 
also discusses other articles from Knapwell’s condemnation, but Article 8 was considered 
to be the most crucial, from which the other articles were derived. 

11 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, 127 n. 

12 Godfrey of Fontaines refers to the same letter in his Quodlibet 3, q. 5. See Les quatre 
premiers Quodlibets de Godefroid de Fontaines , ed. M. de Wulf and A. Pelzer, Louvain 1904, 
207-8. The passage is discussed in Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought , 318 n. 89, and Wielockx, 
Apologia , 222. 
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theory of the unity of form was not formally condemned in Paris, the 
controversy was not without its incidents. 

Henry of Ghent’s account of the controversy is structured around three 
such episodes. Each episode resulted in a rejection of the theory of the 
unity of form. None, however, was a condemnation in the proper sense 
of the term. The incidents reported by Henry either did not involve eccle¬ 
siastical authorities, or, if they did, their involvement was of a private, 
rather than a public nature. The three episodes are dated relative to 
Christmas 1286, when Henry of Ghent held his Quodlibet X. 

According to Henry, the first episode of the controversy took place ten 
years earlier, that is, sometime between Christmas 1276 and Easter 1277 
(March 28). 13 Henry claims that ten years earlier he attended a meeting 
in Paris of all available regent and non-regent masters of theology. The 
meeting was held on the orders of Bishop Stephen Tempier and Simon 
of Brion, the papal legate and future Pope Martin IV, and its purpose 
was to examine certain articles. Among the articles to be examined was 
one stating “that in man there is but one substantial form, namely the 
rational soul” (ille, quod in homine non erat forma substantiate nisi anima ratio¬ 
nale). According to Henry of Ghent, all but two masters agreed that this 
article was false ( falsum ): 

Loquendo autem de damnatione per sententiam magistrorum, scio, quia interim, 
quod iam 10 annis elapsis, magistri omnes theologiae tam non regentes actu quam 
regentes, qui haberi potuerunt Parisius, simul congregati ad examinandos quosdam 
articulos de mandato domini Stephani episcopi parisiensis et domini Simoni legati, 
qui postmodum fuit papa Martinus, inter quos articulos erat ille, quod in homine 
non erat forma substantial^ nisi anima rationalis, omnes unanimiter uno ore, duobus 
exceptis, dixerunt quod dicere in homine non esse formam nisi animam rationalem 
falsum erat. 14 

The second episode took place “the previous year,” that is in 1285. 
In that year, all the available regent and non-regent masters of theology 
gathered to examine a list of articles on the orders of Pope Honorius IV. 
On the list was the aforementioned article concerning the unity of sub¬ 
stantial form. All the masters, with the exception of two dissenters, and 
one master who voiced some reservations, agreed again that the article 
was false, though they did not maintain that it was erroneous: 

Iterum autem anno praecedente annum disputationis omnes magistri theologiae tam 
regentes actu quam non regentes, qui haberi potuerunt, congregati Parisius ad exami- 


13 The dates which Henry provides are according to the Easter calendar. See Wielockx, 
Apologia , 82 and 89. 

14 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, 127 n. 
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nandum quosdam articulos de mandato domini Honorii papae. Intererat articulus 
praedictus de imitate formae substantialis in homine. Omnes unanimiter, duobus 
exceptis et quodam alio dubie respondente, dixerunt idem: quod licet dixerint fal- 
sum esse dictum quod in homine non est forma substantialis nisi anima rationalis, 
non tamen dixerunt illud esse erroneum. 15 

The third episode also occurred ten years earlier and must have been 
nearly contemporaneous with the first one (between Christmas 1276 and 
March 28, 1277), and subsequent to Henry of Ghent’s first Quodlibet 
(Christmas 1276). Sometime during that period Henry of Ghent was 
summoned to appear at a private meeting with the papal legate Simon 
of Brion, Bishop Tempier, the chancellor John of Alleux, and Ranulph 
of Houblonniere. At this meeting, the papal legate questioned Henry of 
Ghent about his position with regard to the plurality of substantial forms. 
Henry, however, did not seem convinced totally that there existed a plu¬ 
rality of forms in man. After a brief deliberation, the papal legate pre¬ 
scribed that in the future Henry would have to teach that in man there 
is a plurality of forms. From this episode, Henry concluded that the con¬ 
troversy over the unity of form was not purely a philosophical discussion, 
but rather one that touched upon faith. Furthermore, he observed that 
in the eyes of the persons present at this private meeting, the unity of 
form was a condemned theory even though it was not condemned pub¬ 
licly. For the truth in this matter, however, Henry refers the reader to 
Ranulph of Houblonniere and John of Alleux, “who are still alive and 
can furnish truthful testimony with respect to the aforesaid.” In 1286, 
when Henry of Ghent gave his Quodlibet X, Ranulph of Houblonniere 
was Bishop of Paris, and John Alleux had joined the Dominicans: 

lam 10 annis, cum quidam notati fuerunt Parisius quasi posuissent quod in homine 
non esset forma substantialis nisi anima rationalis, et ego eodem tempore in dubio 
reliquissem in prima disputatione mea de Quolibet quaestionem an plures formae 
ponendae essent in homine vel unica tantum, vocatus a domino Simone, tunc legato, 
et requisitus in praesentia domini Stephani, tunc episcopi parisienis, et domini Ranoldi, 
nunc episcopi parisienis, et magistri Ioannis Aurelianensis, tunc cancellarii parisienis 
et nunc fratris ordinis praedicatorum, quid ego sentirem, an quod in homine essent 
plures formae substantial an quod unica tantum, et respondissem quod potius sen¬ 
tirem quod plures, ipse dominus Simon post modicam consultationem cum praedic- 
tis personis, me tracto in partem, mihi dixit: “Volumus et praecipimus tibi, quod 
publice determines in scholis tuis, quod in homine sint formae substantiates plures, 
non sola anima rationalis, ne scholares de cetero super hoc maneant in dubio.” Et 
quia, secundum quod mihi visum fuit, suspicabatur ne satis efficaciter mandatum 
suum in hoc exsequerer, comminando addidit: “Sis sollicitus ut clare et aperte deter¬ 
mines plures formas substantial esse in homine, quia in causa fidei nemini parcerem.” 
Ex quo visum est mihi ipsum sensisse quod in determinando an plures formae sub- 


15 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, 127 n. 
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stantiales vel tantum unica sint in homine, agitur causa fidei. Visum est etiam mihi 
quod dicere tantum unicam formam esse in homine de consilio dictorum virorum 
damnaverat, licet non publice. Quid autem in hoc veritatis sit, melius, ut credo, sci- 
unt dominus episcopus parisiensis Renaldus et frater Iohannes Aurelianensis, qui 
adhuc vivunt et de praedictis fidele testimonium perhibere poterunt. 16 

Henry suggests two reasons for why he was drawn into this small meet¬ 
ing and questioned about his stance. First, in 1276 some people in Paris 
were considered notorious for defending the thesis that there was but one 
substantial form in man. Second, at approximately the same time Henry 
of Ghent himself had taken an equivocal stance with respect to this issue 
in his first Quodlibet (held at Christmas 1276). 

Among the persons who ten years earlier had been “marked” in Paris 
for having defended the thesis of the unity of substantial form were 
Adenulph of Anagni and Giles of Rome. 17 In 1277, Adenulph of Anagni 
recanted his position. 18 But the same thesis also played a role in the inves¬ 
tigation of Giles of Rome. 

Only two original documents have survived from the proceedings against 
Giles of Rome: a brief treatise, named Apologia by its editor, and a let¬ 
ter dated June 1, 1285 from Pope Honorius IV to John of Houblonniere, 
the Bishop of Paris. 19 Both documents will be analysed more fully below, 
when I discuss the process against Giles of Rome. My present purpose 
is to link these two documents to the incidents in the unity of form debate 
mentioned by Henry of Ghent. 

The second episode (1285) described in Quodlibet X is generally associated 
with Giles of Rome’s reconciliation with the bishop and the masters of 
theology in Paris. In 1285, in response to a request of Giles of Rome, 
Pope Honorius IV wrote a letter to Ranulph of Houblonniere, the Bishop 
of Paris. 20 In this letter the pope ordered the bishop, the chancellor and 


16 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, 128 n. 

17 Wielockx, Apologia , 83 rules out that Adenulph of Anagni was among the “quidam 
notati” to whom Henry of Ghent referred. But this conclusion is based on a misunder¬ 
standing of the term “notatus,” which, according to Wielockx was applied only to persons 
who had been condemned as infamous. Note, however, that in the examples which Wielockx, 
Apologia } 83, n. 29 quotes for his interpretation, the term occurs in a composition: “notatos 
de excommunicatione,” “de heresi notatus.” In Henry of Ghent’s text, the term is used 
without this context. 

18 Roger Marston, Quodlibeta Quatuor i ed. G.F. Etzkom and I.C. Brady, Quaracchi 1968, 
389: “Hanc igitur opinionem non audeo, cum sit contraria philosophicis fundamentis et 
theologicis documentis; propter quod retracta fuit Parisius solemniter a magistro Henrico 
de Gandavo et magistro Adinulpho, sicut aliqui hie praesentes propriis auribus audierunt.” 

19 The two documents are edited in Wielockx, Apologia and CUP 1: 633 (#522), respectively. 

20 CUP 1: 633 (#522). 
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the masters of theology to make a decision in Giles of Rome’s case, which 
had been initiated by Bishop Stephen Tempier. Henry of Ghent’s testi¬ 
mony in Quodlibet X, confirms that the masters at Paris indeed met in 
1285 and that one of the articles that was discussed in this meeting con¬ 
cerned the unity of substantial form. 

The first episode (1277) reported by Henry of Ghent can be linked, I 
believe, to the process against Giles of Rome, which took place in 1277. 
The thesis of the unity of substantial form which the masters, according 
to Henry of Ghent, rejected at their meeting occurs on the list of charged 
errors of Giles of Rome. These charges have been preserved in the Apologia , 
a brief treatise in which Giles responds to 51 allegedly erroneous theses 
(< articuli ) that were extracted from Book I of his commentary on the Sentences. 
One of the theses, Article 48, precisely concerns the unity of substantial 
form. 21 Thus, it appears highly likely that Henry’s account of the first 
episode concerns the inquiry against Giles of Rome. 

The kind of meeting described by Henry of Ghent is a typical stage 
in investigations of suspect teaching. At some point during the inquiry, 
a commission of theologians or gill the masters of theology in a plenary 
session would evaluate a list propositions. Usually, the masters of theo¬ 
logy assessed the degree of error of each thesis on the list by majority 
vote. 22 In his account of the first episode Henry of Ghent reports that 
the thesis of the unity of substantial form was rejected by all but two 
masters. This means that only two masters were of the opinion that the 
thesis of the unity of substantial form was not erroneous. Since they were 
clearly in the minority, the thesis remained on the list of charges which 
the bishop had submitted to the theologians for advice. Hence, it appears 
as an Article in the list of charges to which Giles of Rome responded in 
his Apologia. 

This analysis of the account of the voting session—the first episode in 
Quodlibet X—runs contrary to Robert Wielockx’s interpretation. He believed 
that this episode concerned an investigation into the views of Thomas 


21 Wielockx, Apologia , 169 draws a parallel with the position of Thomas Aquinas. The 
article reads as follows: “In quolibet composito est una forma.” See Wielockx, Apologia, 59. 

22 Procedures for investigating false teaching are outlined in J.M.M.H. Thijssen, Academic 
Heresy and Intellectual Freedom at the University of Paris, 1200-1378, in: A.A. MacDonald and 
J.W. Drijvers (eds.), Centres of Learning in Pre-Modem Europe and the Near East, Leiden 1995, 
217-28, and Censure and Heresy at The University of Paris, 1200-1278 (Philadelphia, Pa, forth¬ 
coming), chapter one. See also W.J. Courtenay, Erfurt CA 2 127 and the Censured Articles of 
Mirecourt and Autrecourt, in: A. Speer (ed.), Die Bibliotheca Amploniana. Ihre Bedeutung im Spannungsfeld 
von Aristotelismus, Nominalismus und Humanismus, Berlin 1995, 342-5. 
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Aquinas and not into those of Giles of Rome. 23 His sole argument rests 
on the assumption that Henry of Ghent used Thomas Aquinas’s exact 
wording when characterizing the theory of the unity of substantial form, 
namely “quod in homine non esset forma substantialis, nisi anima ratio- 
nalis.” 24 However, as I have indicated above, Henry derived his phrasing 
of the unity of form controversy from Knapwell’s 1286 condemnation, 
and used it to describe events that occurred ten years earlier at the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris. It was, after all, Henry of Ghent’s discussion of Knapwell’s 
condemnation which set off the historical digression about the situation 
in Paris. In conclusion, Henry of Ghent’s recollections have no bearing 
on a distinct investigation of Thomas Aquinas’s views in 1277. 

In summary then, Quodlibet X refers three times to the inquiry against 
Giles of Rome and in doing so reveals some interesting details. First, the 
investigation of Giles of Rome caused problems for Henry of Ghent over 
the unity of substantial form. Giles of Rome was one of the scholars in 
Paris who had been infamous for upholding the unity of substantial form, 
and this fact raised suspicions with respect to Henry’s own hesitant posi¬ 
tion. Second, Henry’s ensuing rebuke by the ecclesiastical authorities was 
of a private nature and hence was no formal condemnation in the debate 
over the unity of form. Third, the other two reported events concerned 
pronouncements by the masters, who only had an advisory role, but no 
jurisdictional powers in deciding the controversy about the unity of form. 
Finally, Henry’s testimony provides some interesting details about the out¬ 
come of the votes cast by the masters of theology in the investigation of 
Giles of Rome. 

John Peckham 

Other evidence for the suggestion that in 1277 Tempier initiated an 
investigation of Thomas Aquinas’s views about the unity of substantial 
form, and some other theses as well, is a passage in a letter written by 
John Pecham to the chancellor and masters of the University of Oxford, 
dated December 7, 1284. 25 The passage has been interpreted as proof 
that Tempier intended to start a case in Paris against Thomas Aquinas 


23 Wielockx, Autour, 414, and also 415: “II est done hors de doute que Thomas a fait 
l’objet d’un proces intente a Paris contre sa memoire.” 

24 According to Wielockx, Autour , 414-15, and 418 Henry of Ghent derived his word¬ 
ing from Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I q. 76 a. 4. Probably, Wielockx had the fol¬ 
lowing formula in mind: “Unde dicendum est quod nulla alia forma substantialis est in 
homine, nisi sola anima intellectiva.” 

25 Wielockx, Autour , 413-4. 
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and that this case was, on the instructions of some cardinals, transferred 
from the episcopal court to the papal court where it was left pending. 26 
But is Pecham really alluding to an inquiry against Thomas Aquinas in 
terms of a causa pendens at the papal court? 27 I think not. 

Close scrutiny of the crucial passage reveals that Pecham’s account 
consists of three interwoven but distinct elements. First, Pecham claims 
that Bishop Tempier had plans in 1277 to make a decision {ad discus- 
sionem procedere cogitaret) with respect to the opiniones bonae memoriae Jratris 
Thomae de Aquino , that is, the views of the late Thomas Aquinas. Second, 
he reports the rumor that Tempier’s plans were aborted by some (< quidarri) 
cardinals at the Roman Curia. They had ordered Bishop Tempier to 
drop this matter entirely until further notice. Pecham indicates that these 
events occurred during the vacancy of the Apostolic See, that is, between 
May 20, 1277 (the sudden death of Pope John XXI) and November 25, 
1277 (the election of Pope Nicholas III). Third, Pecham believes that the 
1277 investigation of Aquinas’s views is connected to a meeting at which 
he was present and that took place a few years earlier. Tempier’s evalua¬ 
tion concerned the very same theses [ad discussionem ipsorum articulorum) that 
Thomas Aquinas had submitted to the judgment {arbitrium) of the theo¬ 
logians at that prior meeting in Paris. 

Causam vero opinionum bonae memoriae fratris Thomae de Aquino, quas fratres 
ipsi opiniones sui ordinis esse dicunt, quas tamen in nostra praesentia subiecit idem 
reverendus pater theologorum arbitrio Parisiensium magistrorum, pendere diximus in 
Romana curia indecisam, pro eo quod, cum vacante sede apostolica per mortem 
sanctae memoriae domini Johannis, Dei gratia tunc temporis Romani pontificis, epis- 
copus Parisiensis Stephanus bonae memoriae ad discussionem ipsorum articulorum 
de consilio magistrorum procedere cogitaret, mandatum fuisse dicitur eidem episcopo, 
per quosdam Romanae curiae dominos reverendos, ut de facto illarum opinionum 
supersederet penitus, donee aliud reciperet in mandatis. 28 

Let me analyze these three elements of Pecham’s account a bit further, 
thereby also paying attention to the different weight that Pecham attrib¬ 
utes to them. Pecham’s central claim is that Bishop Tempier had plans 


26 Wielockx, Autour, 414. A similar suggestion was made in Douie, Archbishop Pecham , 38, 
and 287, who in this context also refers to the election of the new pope as “pending.” 

27 Wielockx believed that Pecham’s letter dated January 1, 1285, referred to in note 36 
below, proved that the investigation of Thomas Aquinas’s views was still pending in 1285. 
See Wielockx, Autour , 419. Note, however, that the request to make a decision in the issue 
of the unity of substantial form is phrased in general terms, and that there is no refer¬ 
ence in the letter to a pending case concerning Thomas Aquinas at the papal curia. 

28 CUP 1: 625 (#517). Pecham’s letters have also been edited by Franz Ehrle. See his 
John Pecham iiber dm Kampf des Augustinismus und Aristotelismus in der zweitm Halfie des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, reprinted in F. Pelster, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Englischm Scholastik , Roma 1970, 67-8. 
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in 1277 to assess Thomas Aquinas’s views. But what does Pecham mean 
by that? Is he alluding here to a separate posthumous inquiry explicitly 
and direcdy aimed against Thomas Aquinas, as traditionally has been as¬ 
sumed? To put it differently, can Pecham’s testimony only be understood 
by introducing the existence of a separate examination of the doctrinal 
orthodoxy of Thomas Aquinas in Paris in 1277? The answer is “no.” 

I think that Peckham’s testimony can be and should be read in another 
way. The decisive detail in Pecham’s account is that the 1277 inquiry 
concerns views (opiniones) of Thomas Aquinas. At the time, there was one 
process at Paris taking place that can be accurately characterized as an 
investigation of Thomistic theses, namely the process against Giles of 
Rome. As I mentioned above, Article 48 from Giles’s Apologia concerns 
the thesis of the unity of form. Although this thesis generally was con¬ 
sidered to be Thomistic, it was upheld also by Giles of Rome and culled 
from his commentary on the Sentences. So when Pecham refers to Tempier’s 
plans to proceed against opinions of Thomas Aquinas he may be report¬ 
ing actually the investigation of Giles of Rome in which Tempier was 
involved. Since Giles of Rome was a follower of Thomas Aquinas’s doc¬ 
trines, the examination of his commentary on the Sentences potentially im¬ 
plied views of Thomas Aquinas. This is true not only for the thesis of 
the unity of substantial form, Pecham’s own preoccupation in his letters, 
but also for many other errors that were attributed to Giles of Rome 
in the investigation of 1277, but that also happened to be defended by 
Thomas Aquinas. 29 

There are some additional arguments in support of this interpretation 
of Pecham’s testimony. Recall, that Pecham was away from Paris in 1277 
and that he is reporting hearsay evidence which probably circulated when 
he was at the Roman Curia as a theologian of the Sacred Palace [lector 
palatii). 30 Pecham could not have any first-hand knowledge about plans 
that Tempier may have had in Paris. Moreover, the reference to this 
investigation occurs in the context of Pecham’s own interest in the debate 
about the unity of substantial form, clearly a Thomistic issue. Pecham’s 


29 Wielockx, Apologia , 179-223. So Wielockx has observed correcdy that the investiga¬ 
tion of Giles of Rome included Thomas Aquinas as well. His suggestion that Tempier 
proceeded against Thomas Aquinas’s views a few days after the Giles of Romes investi¬ 
gation is, I believe, unfounded. 

30 Pecham was at the curia from the beginning of 1276 until March 1279. He left the 
curia because he was nominated Archbishop of Canterbury. Pecham’s academic and eccle¬ 
siastical career is conveniendy summarized in Fr. Ioanis Pecham O.F.M., Quodlibeta quat- 
tuor , eds. G.J. Etzkom and F. Delorme, Grottaferrata 1989, 21* and 25*. 
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focus, if not obsession, in his letter is the question whether the unity of 
form thesis contradicts Catholic Faith. Like Henry of Ghent, John Pecham 
is reshaping past events in the light of this doctrinal debate. Even if 
Pecham in Viterbo had possessed any detailed knowledge about the pro¬ 
cess against Giles of Rome in Paris, which one may doubt, he was only 
interested in it insofar as it concerned Thomistic theses, in particular the 
thesis of the unity of substantial form. 

The second claim in Pecham’s letter concerns the circumstances under 
which Tempier’s plans were aborted. It is important to note that Pecham 
indicates that he is reporting a rumor. He concludes (diximus) on the basis 
of hearsay evidence ( dicitur ) that insofar as the Roman Curia had curtailed 
Tempier’s intentions to bring to an end the matter of Thomas Aquinas’s 
views, one can say that this matter was left undecided at the Roman 
Curia. Thus, only as a manner of speaking, Pecham maintains that the 
case was left pending at the papal court. Pecham does not maintain in 
his letter that the investigation of Thomas Aquinas’s views was transferred 
from the bishop to the papal court, nor that it was still pending there. 

Finally, Pecham indicates that the interrupted evaluation of Thomas 
Aquinas’s views in 1277 are connected to an event that must have oc¬ 
curred five to seven years earlier. This prior event was a meeting of the 
masters of theology at the University of Paris to whom Thomas Aquinas 
had submitted his opinions for review ( arbitrium ). As a consequence, it 
must have taken place during Thomas Aquinas’s second teaching period 
at Paris, that is, between 1268 and 1272. 31 Since Pecham claims that he 
was present at this meeting, he must have already become a master of 
theology at the University of Paris. This means that the meeting must 
have taken place sometime between 1270 and 1272. 32 Only of this ele¬ 
ment in his account, Pecham mentions that he was present himself. In 
his mind, there is no doubt that the story which he heard at the Curia 
about Tempier’s 1277 investigation is related to the period of 1270-72, 
when certain Thomistic theses were debated at the faculty of theology. 
The connection between both events is the thesis of the unity of sub¬ 
stantial form. 

The fact that Thomas Aquinas submitted his views to the theologians 


31 Thomas Aquinas’s second Parisian regency took place from 1268 to 1272. See Torrell, 
Initiation , 265. 

32 During the Spring of 1270, John Pecham incepted at the University of Paris, where 
he took the place of Eustachius of Arras on the Franciscan chair of theology. After his 
regency at Paris, which is generally supposed to have lasted until 1272, Pecham became 
master of theology at Oxford (until 1275). Pecham, Quodlibeta quattuor , 21*. 
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at the University of Paris in this period and the significance of this event 
have passed unnoticed in the Thomas Aquinas biographies. 33 The event 
is corroborated and elaborated upon in two other letters by John Pecham. 
The shared preoccupation of these letters is the question whether the 
thesis of the unity of form was compatible with Catholic Faith or not. 34 
Pecham resented the Thomist doctrine of the unity of form as a pre¬ 
sumptuous novelty and a source of many heretical views. Moreover, he 
indicated that the Dominicans and Franciscans were in complete dis¬ 
agreement on this issue. The Franciscan Pecham denied, however, that 
he had helped to cause the antagonism between the two religious orders 
by criticizing the Thomist theory of the unity of form even after the death 
of Thomas Aquinas. On the contrary, in a letter addressed to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, dated June 1, 1285, Pecham claims that he came to Aquinas’s 
assistance until the latter submitted his views. Pecham declares that not 
only the masters of theology, but also the bishop of Paris (Stephen Tempier), 
and Aquinas’s own brethren argued against the unity of substantial form: 

Dicit nos opiniones de unitate formae rationibus et sanctorum testimoniis persequentes 
in mortuum impingere, quod est falsum. Quin potius ei, de quo loquitur, cum pro 
hac opinione ab episcopo Parisiensi et magistris theologiae et a fratribus propriis 
argueretur argute, nos soli eidem astitimus, ipsum prout salva veritate potuimus defen- 
sando, donee ipse omnes positiones suas, quibus possit imminere correctio, sicut doc¬ 
tor humilis subiecit moderamini Parisiensium magistrorum. 35 

And again, in a letter dated January 1, 1285 and addressed to several 
cardinals at the Roman Curia, Pecham repeats his eye-witness account 
of the meeting of the theologians in Paris, at which Thomas submitted 
his theory of the unity of form and some other theses: 


33 Wielockx, “Autour,” does not discuss this passage, neither do J.A. Weisheipl, Friar 
Thomas d’Aquino. His life , Thought, and Works, with Corrigenda and Addenda , Washington, D.C. 
1983, nor Torrell, Initiation. The event reported in Pecham’s letters should not be con¬ 
founded with the incident which Bartholomew of Capua related at Aquinas’s canonization 
process. In order to illustrate Aquinas’s humble nature, Bartholomew reports a disputa¬ 
tion in which John Pecham responded to Thomas Aquinas in bombastic and pompous 
language. The latter, however, kept his dignity. The incident may be the same as the one 
reported by William of Tocco. See Weisheipl, Friar Thomas, 255-256, Torrell, Initiation, 
268 n. 20, and 270, and I. Brady, John Pecham and the Background of Aquinas’s De 
Aetemitate Mundi, in: St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974. Commemorative Studies, 2 vols., 
Toronto 1974, 149, and 152-154. In any case, these two testimonies agree in that they 
relate a disputation, whereas Pecham’s letters concern a faculty meeting. I intend to dis¬ 
cuss this issue more fully in a separate note. 

34 Callus, The Condemnation , 17-33. 

35 CUP 1: 634 (#523), and Ehrle, John Pecham, 74. 
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Alia autem inconvenientia sequuntur innumera ex hoc ipso (that is, from the view 
that only one substantial form exists in man). Fuit revera ilia opinio fratris Thomae 
sanctae memoriae de Aquino, sed ipse in his et in aliis huiusmodi dictis suis suam 
innocentiam Parisius in collegio magistrorum theologiae humiliter declaravit, subi- 
iciens omnes suas huiusmodi sententias libramini et limae Parisiensium magistrorum; 
cuius nos per auditus proprii certitudinem testes sumus. 36 

What conclusions can be drawn from Pecham’s testimony? It appears 
that as early as 1270-72 Thomas Aquinas’s views on the unity of sub¬ 
stantial form, and a few other unspecified theses as well, were considered 
controversial. Consequendy, Aquinas was invited to explain his views in 
a forum of his fellow masters of theology at the University of Paris. We 
may safely assume that the masters who between 1270-72 weighted Thomas 
Aquinas’s statements on their balance (librameri) and subjected them to 
their file (lima) saw no reason to pursue the matter any further. John 
Pecham would certainly have mentioned in his correspondence a con¬ 
demnation of Thomas Aquinas’s theory of the unity of form. Instead, 
however, Pecham, in the same letter of January 1, 1285, urges Pope 
Honorius IV to make a doctrinal decision in the controversy about the 
unity of form. 37 Pecham claims that there never had been any authori¬ 
tative decision on this matter, and for this reason he tries to win papal 
support for his own stance in this debate. 38 

William de la Mare 

The third piece of evidence in support for the thesis that Tempier ini¬ 
tiated a separate investigation of Thomas Aquinas’s views in 1277 seems 
to be given by William de la Mare. In the Correctorium fratris Thomae , writ¬ 
ten sometime between 1277 and 1279, he reports of two of Aquinas’s 
positions that they had been reproved by “the masters.” The first reproved 
thesis concerns the existence of matter without form. The second con¬ 
cerns the unity of substantial form. 

unde omnes magistri concordaverunt nuper quod erroneum est dicere quod Deus 
non potest dare esse actu materiae sine forma 39 


36 CUP 1: 626-7 (#518), and Ehrle, John Pecham, 70. 

37 CUP 1: 627 (#518), and Ehrle, John Pecham, , 70-1. 

38 As far as we know, Pecham never received a reply, and in 1286 he condemned 
Richard Knapwell for his adherence to the thesis of the unity of form. Interestingly, 
Knapwell maintained that the thesis of the unity of form had never been condemned as 
heretical (dicendum quod opinio numquam fuit damnata tanquam heretica secundum 
fidem). See Callus, The Condemnation , 33. 

39 P. Glorieux, Les premieres polemiques thomistes. /. Le correctorium corruptorii “Quare ,” Kain 
1929, 114, which also includes the text of William de la Mare’s Correctorium fratris Thomae. 
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Haec positio de unitate formae substantialis reprobatur a magistris, primo, quia ex 
ipsa plura sequuntur contraria fidei catholicae; secundo, quia contradicit philosophiae, 
tertio, quia repugnat Sacrae Scripturae. 40 

Since both theses do not appear in the syllabus of 219 errors prohibited 
on March 7, 1277, Robert Wielockx suggested that they stemmed from 
a separate inquiry against Thomas Aquinas. 41 As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, William de la Mare’s testimony is highly problematic. 

As is well known, the Correctorium consists of 118 incriminated theses 
(articuli) drawn mainly from Aquinas’s Summa theologiae . The theses and 
their explanations are followed by William de la Mare’s point by point 
criticism. The purpose of the Correctorium was to discredit certain doctri¬ 
nal positions by Thomas Aquinas and to correct them. One convenient 
and rhetorically skillful way to reach this goal was to associate Aquinas’s 
views with propositions that had already been condemned or reproved. 42 

It is not at all clear, however, what William de la Mare is referring 
to in the quoted passages. He does not specify at which university the 
theses were reproved, nor against whom the inquiry had been directed. 
The thesis of the unity of substantial form was targeted in Kilwardby’s 
condemnation of 1277 at Oxford. However, as I mentioned above, it also 
appears as Article 48 on the list of charged errors in the case against 
Giles of Rome at Paris. The same holds true for the Thomistic position 
concerning the existence of matter without form. This thesis appears as 
Article 47 on the list of errors attributed to Giles of Rome in 1277. 43 If 
seen in this light, the two theses in question had been rejected not in a 
separate examination of Thomas Aquinas’s works, but in an investigation 
of the commentary on the Sentences by Giles of Rome. Yet, William de 
la Mare’s claim that the two positions of Thomas Aquinas had been 
reproved, was still correct. 

But there is a further complication which one should reckon with: Do 
the quoted passages really concern magisterial deliberations during pro¬ 
ceedings to curb suspect teaching? The Dominican responses that appeared 
to William’s corrective, collectively known as the Correctoria Corruptorii , place 
one of the passages in a completely different perspective. This is most 
clearly illustrated in the fullest of all the defenses to William de la Mare’s 


40 Glorieux, Les premieres , 129. 

41 Wielockx, Autour, 415. 

42 See also Wippel, Thomas Aquinas , 243 for this suggestion. 

43 See Wielockx, Apologia , 213 for the similarity between articles 47 and 48 and Thomas 
Aquinas’s position. 
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attack, which was authored by Richard Knap well, and which is identified 
by its opening word “ Quare .’ ,44 

How, then, does Quare respond to William de la Mare’s testimony about 
the reproval of Thomistic theses by “the masters”? 45 It ignores William 
de la Mare’s observation about the reproval of the unity of substantial 
form thesis. Quare does, however, respond to the magisterial rejection of 
the Thomistic thesis of the existence of matter without form, reported by 
William. In Quare it is believed that William de la Mare is alluding to 
the communis opinio among the theologians, which supposedly rejected the 
Thomistic position as erroneous. As a consequence, the defense is taken 
up along that line and hinges on the denial that there was unanimity 
among the masters on this issue. Quare claims that the more outstanding 
masters, those who really understand the nature of matter and form, hold 
the same view as Thomas Aquinas. For this reason it will not accept 
without proof William de la Mare’s testimony. 46 

In conclusion, the available evidence does not support the claim that in 
1277 Bishop Stephen Tempier initiated a separate procedure to examine 
Thomas Aquinas’s doctrinal position on the basis of his own writings. 
The testimonies of Henry of Ghent, John Pecham, and William de la 
Mare may be explained without too much difficulty as references to the 
inquiry against Giles of Rome. This investigation did imply some of 
Aquinas’s views, insofar as they were defended also by Giles of Rome, 
and were culled from his commentary on the Sentences when the list of 
51 alleged errors attributed to Giles of Rome was drawn up. Moreover, 
it is difficult to see how William of Mare’s observations could concern 
an investigation of Thomas Aquinas, for then they would contradict 
Pecham’s testimony that neither in 1270-72, nor in 1277 Aquinas’s views 
were condemned in Paris, and Henry of Ghent’s claim that the thesis of 


44 The text is edited in Glorieux, Les premieres. The three other Correctoria are also identified 
by their opening word: Circa, Sciendum, and Quaestione. 

45 The Correctorium “Quare” sets down the incriminated section from Aquinas, reproduces 
William de la Mare’s entire Correctorium, and answers it point by point. Knapwell’s author¬ 
ship of Quare and its defense of the unity thesis are discussed by Francis Kelley in Richard 
Knapwell, Quaestio disputata, 18-29. 

46 Glorieux, Les premieres, 116: “Quod ergo dicunt quod omnes magistri nuper concor- 
daverunt quod erroneum est dicere, etc.; non recipimus sine testimonio cum sciamus quod 
maiores naturam materiae et formae rectius intelligentes, oppositum sentiant.” Along the 
same lines, Circa and Quaestione respond to William de la Mare’s statement. See J.-P. Muller, 
Le Correctorium Corruptorii “Circa” de Jean Quidort de Paris , Roma 1941, 142, and Le Correctorium 
Corruptorii “Quaestione ,” Roma 1954, 132. Wielockx’s claim {Apologia, 95 n. 75) that the 
Correctoria literature denies the existence of a censure is not accurate. 
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the unity of form had never been condemned in Paris. 47 In summary, 
then, there is no evidence that Thomas Aquinas was ever direcdy cen¬ 
sured during his lifetime, or posthumously in Paris. 48 

At this point one may ask what the significance was of Bishop Stephen 
of Bourret’s retraction on February 14, 1325 of those Parisian articles 
that concerned or were claimed to concern the doctrine of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas [quantum tangunt vel tangere asseruntur doctrinam b. Thomae ). 49 One 
might argue that Bourret’s revocation implies that Aquinas’s views had 
been censured in Paris. I think, however, that Bourret’s document need 
not be taken that way. It is uncontested that the 1325 revocation con¬ 
cerned the syllabus of 219 articles which Bourret’s predecessor Stephen 
Tempier had issued on March 7, 1277. One of the questions that Tempier’s 
syllabus raised as early as the end of the thirteenth century is, whether 
it envisioned Thomas Aquinas’s views. Godfrey of Fontaines, for example, 
assumed that Tempier’s condemnation prevented students to take notice 
of Aquinas’s “very useful” doctrine. 50 The Dominican John of Naples even 
found it necessary to write an apology to the effect that Aquinas’s views 
were not affected by Tempier’s condemnation, and that, consequently, it 
was legitimate to teach Aquinas’s works at Paris without danger of excom¬ 
munication. 51 The debate whether the condemnation of March 7, 1277 
was explicitly aimed against propositions that were also defended by 
Thomas Aquinas still continues to this day. Both in medieval times as 
nowadays, scholars disagree over which Thomistic propositions may have 
been implied in Tempier’s condemnation. 52 This situation illustrates an 


47 See note 11. 

48 This is not to say, of course, that Thomistic theses never became the target of con¬ 
demnations in Paris. I already mentioned that Giles of Rome’s censure included many 
Thomistic theses. 

49 CUP 2: 280-1. Some problems with regard to this document are discussed in 
A. Maier, Der Widerruf der articuli Parisienses (1277) im Jahr 1325 in: A. Maier (ed.), 
Ausgehendes Mittelalter. Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhundert , 3 vols., Roma 
1964-1977, 3: 601-8. 

50 A fuller discussion of Godfrey of Fontaines’ ecclesiological reaction to Tempier’s con¬ 
demnation is provided in chapter 2 of Thijssen, Censure. See now also Stephen F. Brown, 
Godfrey of Fontaines and Henry of Ghent: Individuation and the Condemnations of 1277 , in: S. Wlodek 
(ed.), Societe et eglise. Textes et discussions dans les universites d’Europe centrale pendant le moyen age 
tardf Tumhout 1995, 194-5. 

51 The text of John of Naples has been edited in G. Jellouschek, Quaestio magistri Ioannis 
de Neapoli O.Pr.: “ Utrum licite possit doceri Parisius doctrina fratris Thome quantum ad omnes con- 
clusiones eiusf in: S. Szabo (ed.), Xenia Thomistica , Roma 1925, 73-104. 

52 Most recently, Wippel, Thomas Aquinas , has argued that Aquinas’s views were directly 
targeted by Tempier. According to Hissette, Saint Thomas , Tempier’s syllabus was only indi¬ 
rectly aimed against Aquinas. He believes that the adherents of the censured views have 
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important point about Tempier’s syllabus, namely that it is so ambiguous 
that certain articles can be read as an attack on Thomistic theses. 

It is precisely this confusion which Bishop Stephen of Bourret brought 
to an end in 1325, less than two years after Thomas Aquinas’s canoni¬ 
zation. Without committing himself whether Tempier’s decree really envi¬ 
sioned Aquinas’s positions, and without becoming specific about which of 
the 219 articles could be read as censures of Thomistic theses, he sim¬ 
ply decreed that from now on Tempier’s syllabus no longer applied to 
the doctrine of Saint Thomas. Bourret’s intervention prepared the way 
for a free discussion in the schools of all those articles of Tempier’s syl¬ 
labus that touched on or that were supposed to touch on the doctrinal 
positions of Aquinas, that is, all those articles that possibly could be inter¬ 
preted as Thomistic. I believe, therefore, that Stephen of Bourret’s revo¬ 
cation does not in itself support the thesis that Thomas Aquinas’s views 
actually were condemned in Paris, not on March, 7, 1277, and certainly 
not in a separate investigation that started shortly afterwards. 

This conclusion, however, seems to raise a problem. If we take seri¬ 
ously Pecham’s hearsay testimony in his letter of December 7, 1284, 
Tempier’s plans to proceed against the opinions of Thomas Aquinas were 
aborted through intervention by the Roman Curia. If, however, it is also 
true that Pecham’s allusion to an investigation of Aquinas’s views really 
concerns the inquiry against Giles of Rome, as I have argued above, then 
the conclusion emerges that this investigation was interrupted in 1277. In 
the scholarly literature, however, no one has ever doubted that Giles of 
Rome was censured. According to the traditional picture, Giles of Rome 
was required to recant his views in 1277, but he refused and was forced 
to discontinue his academic career until his rehabilitation in 1285. 
Consequendy, the suggestion that there was no separate examination in 
1277 of Thomas Aquinas’s orthodoxy in Paris, automatically leads to a 


to be sought primarily in the arts faculty. John Wippel dismisses the distinction between 
“direct” and “indirect” targets as merely verbal. Note that both Wippel and Hissette agree 
that certain propositions of Tempier’s syllabus can be read as Thomistic, but that they 
disagree over the interpretation of what one might call the historical context. The inclu¬ 
sion of Thomistic theses in Tempier’s syllabus could have been a disguised attack on 
Thomas Aquinas, but if one takes Tempier’s prefatory letter seriously, it seems more natu¬ 
ral, indeed, to look in the arts faculty for adherents of the condemned propositions. More¬ 
over, considering what we now know of the procedures for censuring suspect teaching at 
the University of Paris, it seems highly implausible that the syllabus of March 7, 1277 
represents the modus procedendi against the views of a master of theology who already had 
been dead for three years. 
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revision of the traditional interpretation of Giles of Rome’s process. 
According to which scenario did this process really unfold? 


The alleged censure of Giles of Rome 

As I mentioned above, only two documents have survived from the 
proceedings against Giles of Rome: a letter dated June 1, 1285 from Pope 
Honorius IV to John of Houblonniere, the Bishop of Paris, and the 
Apologia , a work attributed to Giles of Rome and considered contempo¬ 
raneous with Giles’s censure. 53 

First, let me review what is known about the Apologia. Although the 
Apologia has now been reconstructed admirably as one continuous text, it 
actually appears in the manuscript as a series of marginal notes accom¬ 
panying Book I of the commentary on the Sentences by Giles of Rome. 54 
The notes are presented in the form of articles ( articuli ), that is, of allegedly 
erroneous statements. In total 51 such statements in Book I of Giles of 
Rome’s commentary on the Sentences were marked as “article”; 44 of them 
are followed by a brief defense. Their editor, Robert Wielockx, has demon¬ 
strated that Giles of Rome must have been the author of the marginal 
notes, since, not only are the defenses, but also the articles in the word¬ 
ing of Giles of Rome. 55 Moreover, Wielockx has established beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the notes were written in the hand of Godfrey of 
Fontaines. They are a reportatio which dates back probably to the first few 
months of 1277 but certainly no earlier than the last few months of 
1276. 56 

But a reportatio of what? As the title under which the notes were edited 
already suggests, Wielockx was under the impression that he was dealing 
with an apologia, with a treatise of self-justification composed after the 
proceedings against Giles of Rome. According to Wielockx, Giles of Rome 
was summoned to recant the 51 articles, but he refused and, instead, 
wrote the Apologia in order to explain and justify his position. 57 


53 See note 19. 

54 The text has been preserved only in the manuscript Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
lat. 15848, fols. 190-265. For what follows I rely on the meticulous paleographical and 
codicological analysis of Robert Wielockx, the editor of the Apologia. 

55 Wielockx, Apologia y 10-16. 

56 To complicate matters further, 25 of the 51 articles, and 18 of the 44 defenses were 
not copied by Godfrey of Fontaines but by a copist in the main text of Giles of Rome’s 
commentary on the Sentences. See Wielockx, Apologia , 9-10, and 38. The date of the notes 
is discussed in Wielockx, Apologia , 17-41, and 77. 

57 Wielockx, Apologia, 10, 70-1, 116-7, and 145. 
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In the light of what is now known about the investigation of suspect 
teaching at the University of Paris, however, this scenario appears very 
unlikely. A comparative study of other cases of academic censure has 
revealed that the investigation of allegedly erroneous teaching would typi¬ 
cally consist of the following stages: (1) commencement of the action; (2) 
preliminary inquest; (3) citation and defense; (4) the sentence and its exe¬ 
cution; (5) appeal, if any. 58 When seen from this perspective, the conclu¬ 
sion emerges that the marginal notes that were edited as the Apologia are 
actually a report of Giles of Rome’s defense. Due process required that 
the accused be informed about the charges and to be allowed to respond 
to them. The Apologia , then, represents the defense which Giles of Rome 
delivered when confronted with the list of 51 charged errors that were 
drawn from Book I of his commentary on the Sentences. 

In purpose and style, the Apologia is very similar to the two defenses 
which John of Mirecourt presented when his commentary on the Sentences 
was investigated in 1347. Hardly any documentation of this particular 
stage of the process has been preserved. John of Mirecourt’s defenses cir¬ 
culated together with his commentary on the Sentences , to which they 
became attached in the medieval manuscripts. 59 Giles of Rome’s response 
to the charges was jotted down by Godfrey of Fontaines in his own copy 
of Giles’s commentary on the Sentences . 60 

Giles of Rome’s Apologia contains all the strategies of defense that one 
might expect in such a case. 61 Some responses focus on the true under¬ 
standing (sensus) of an article; Giles qualifies what he had actually meant 
to say or defends the correctness of the article. 62 In other cases, Giles 
denies that he held the view that was attributed to him; he either flatly 
denies that an article appears in this wording in his commentary, or he 
claims that he was merely reciting someone else’s views. Those charged 
with assessing Giles’s views had apparendy been extracting an article from 


58 See Thijssen, Censure. This scheme is a further refinement of the scheme presented 
in Academic Heresy , 221. 

59 Courtenay, Erfurt , 345 points out the unique situation. 

60 Wielockx, Apohgia , 40 n. 71 concludes on the basis of codicological evidence that 
Godfrey of Fontaines must have had a draft of a reportatio of the Apohgia. 

61 See Thijssen, Academic Heresy, 224, and Censure , chapter one, for a more general dis¬ 
cussion of the strategies of defense invoked by academics accused of disseminating false 
teaching. See also Courtenay, Erfurt , 344 for Mirecourt’s defense. 

62 For example, the defense of Articles 3, 8, 14, 19, 28, 30, 31, 33, and 45 is focused 
on the meaning. They are introduced often with a clause specifying how the article should 
be understood (i intelligendum est. . .). Giles defends the correctness (verum est . . .) of Articles 
5, 10, 21, 39b, and 44. 
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the wrong part of the commentary. 63 Finally, of some charged errors Giles 
claimed that they were not dangerous, or not pertinent {nihil ad proposition J. 64 

Not all 51 articles are defended. In the case of Articles 23, 24, 31 and 
42 he must have thought that they did not need a separate defense, since 
the matters had been discussed already in his responses to other articles. 65 
In case of the articles 1 and 46-51, matters are more complicated. As 
Wielockx has demonstrated, Giles of Rome did deliver a defense, but 
Godfrey of Fontaines could not write it down, because he did not have 
yet the quires with the pertinent passages from Giles’s commentary on 
the Sentences . The quires containing the Prologue, from which article 1 
was drawn, and the part from which the articles 46-51 were drawn, were 
subsequent to the quires containing the other part of the commentary on 
the Sentences , 66 

The investigation which generated the Apologia took place in 1277. On 
the basis of Henry of Ghent’s testimony, the inquiry against Giles of 
Rome can be set before March 28, 1277. 67 The testimonies of John of 
Pouilly and Godfrey of Fontaines, on the other hand, demonstrate that 
the investigation of the views of Giles of Rome was subsequent to the 
condemnation of March 7, 1277. 

Articles 24 and 51 of Giles’s list, which both deal with the problem 
of malice, were condemned in the syllabus of March 7, 1277 (as articles 
129 and 130). From the testimony of John of Pouilly, we know that those 
masters who had assisted Tempier in condemning theses 129 and 130 
were the same ones who had conceded articles 24 and 51 of Giles of 
Rome’s list; hence, they had contradicted themselves: 

Iidem magistri fuerunt assessores episcopi Stephani in condendo articulos et in con- 
cedendo praedictam propositionem. Et ideo cum praedicta magistralis propositio in- 
terimat articulum praedicto modo intellectum, si praedicto modo deberet articulus 
intelligi, illi magistri sibi ipsis contradixissent, omnes etiam XVI magistri qui illam 
propositionem concesserunt excommunicationis sententiam incurrerent, quae omnia 
non sunt dicenda. 68 


63 Examples are Articles 4, 7, 26, and 38. 

64 Giles claims that Articles 15 and 27 are not dangerous. Articles 17 and 37 are con¬ 
sidered not pertinent by Giles. 

65 I follow here Wielockx, Apologia , 37. 

66 Wielockx, Apologia , 37-41. Article 49 is accompanied by a response, which was writ¬ 
ten down at a later date by Godfrey of Fontaines because he had a special interest in the 
subject. See Wielockx, Apologia , 40. 

67 See Wielockx, Apologia y 81-6. See note 16 for the relevant text, and also note 14, if 
one follows my suggestion that this passage too concerns the inquiry against Giles of Rome. 

68 The text is quoted in Wielockx, Apologia , 98 n. 6. 
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The contradiction between the magisterial assessment at Giles of Rome’s 
investigation and the view of Bishop Tempier had been observed also by 
Godfrey of Fontaines, who pointed out that the magisterial assessment 
could be upheld only if it was explained in such a way that it would not 
contradict the syllabus of March 7, 1277. 69 From this evidence it follows 
that the inquiry against Giles of Rome was posterior to the condemna¬ 
tion of March 7, 1277. Otherwise, the masters at Giles’s investigation 
had no need to consider its syllabus of errors. 70 

From the papal letter of 1285 it can be inferred that Bishop Tempier, 
the chancellor, and the other masters of theology at Paris were involved 
in the inquiry against Giles of Rome. They all had examined what Giles 
had said and written. 71 But what were the respective roles of the bishop, 
chancellor, and masters in evaluating cases of suspect teaching? Unfortu¬ 
nately, the documentation is very sparse. Only a few of the final lists of 
censured views have survived. Sometimes, they are preceded by a few 
introductory lines indicating which authorities were responsible for the 
censure. This material suggests that during the thirteenth century all uni¬ 
versity cases of suspect teaching were determined by the chancellor and 
masters in collaboration with the bishop of Paris. 72 The fourteenth-century 
evidence gives a more differentiated perspective. From this material it 
emerges that the body of chancellor and masters of theology constituted 


69 J. Hoffmans, Le huitieme Quodlibet de Godefroid de Fontaines , Louvain 1924, 165-6: “Et 
hoc patet etiam ex hoc quod ab omnibus doctoribus in theologia concessum est quod haec 
propositio est vera et tenenda secundum quod verba eius sonant et praetendunt, scilicet 
quod non est malitia in voluntate nisi sit error vel nescientia in ratione. Haec enim propo¬ 
sitio non posset habere veritatem si contra iudicium rationis posset esse electio voluntatis. 
Propter quod etiam quidam articuli ab episcopo reprobati, ante approbationem tamen 
huius propositionis, qui videntur contrarian huic proposition^ sunt sic exponendi quod 
huic proposition^ prout fieri potest, concordent.” 

70 This point is also brought up by Wielockx, Apologia, 77-81. 

71 GUP 1: 633: “Venerabili fratri. . . episcopi Parisiensi. Licet dilectus filius frater Egidius 
Romanus de Ordine fratrum Heremitarum sancti Augustini olim Parisius vacans studio 
aliqua sicut intellexerimus dixerit et redegerit in scripturam, que bone memorie Stephanus 
Parisiensis episcopus predecessor tuus per se ipsum examinans, et per cancellarium Parisien- 
sem ejus temporis ac per alios theologice facultatis magistros examinari faciens, censuit re- 
vocanda, et ea minime revocavit (CUP: revocant), quin potius variis rationibus nisus fuerit 
confirmare.” 

72 See, for instance, the inquiry against Frater Stephen of Venizy, in 1241, documented 
in CUP 1: 170-72 (#128). According to some manuscripts, Chancellor Odo of Chateauroux 
examined Venizy’s views upon the orders of the bishop. The case is discussed in W.J. 
Courtenay, Dominicans and Suspect Opinion in the Thirteenth Century: The Cases of Stephen of Venizy, 
Peter of Tarentaise, and the Articles of 1270 and 1271 , in: Vivarium, 32 (1994), 186-9. See fur¬ 
ther pp. 193-4 for a more general discussion of the respective roles of the bishop, chan¬ 
cellor, and masters in correcting false teaching. 
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the lowest level of jurisdiction in cases of suspect teaching at a univer¬ 
sity. These cases were in first instance started and setded by the masters 
of theology, and the chancellor who was in charge. Together they acted 
as a disciplinary tribunal, not as a real court. 73 A case of suspect teach¬ 
ing was transferred to the bishop’s court only when the accused refused 
to comply with the decisions made by the chancellor and masters of theo¬ 
logy. This happened in the cases of Denis of Foullechat and John of 
Monzon. Both refused to recant the list of articles that had been com¬ 
piled by the chancellor and masters. As a consequence, their cases were 
moved to the episcopal court. 74 

The inquiry against Giles of Rome probably followed a different route. 
The papal letter of 1285 indicates that Bishop Tempier not only exam¬ 
ined certain propositions himself (per se ipsum examinans ), but also instructed 
the chancellor and other masters of the faculty of theology to examine 
them (examinari faciens ). 75 If the testimony of the papal letter is correct, this 
means that the bishop was involved in the inquiry right from the start. 
His examination, however, was preceded by an investigation by a com¬ 
mission of theologians, who advised Tempier in assessing the degree of 
error of Giles’s theses. Thus, the proceedings against Giles of Rome 
unfolded in two stages. Since originally, the articles and Giles’s responses 
were not numbered, it is not possible to reconstruct the way of proceeding 
of those who were charged with examining Book I of Giles’s commen¬ 
tary on the Sentences . 76 

The idea that the inquiry against Giles of Rome took place in two 
stages finds further support in the testimonies of Henry of Ghent and 
John Pecham. A slight discrepancy exists between the dates which both 
theologians mention. If it has not been caused by clouded memories of 
events that happened more than ten years earlier, it may be resolved by 


73 The body of chancellor and masters responded to cases of suspect teaching as a dis¬ 
ciplinary tribunal, not as an ecclesiastical judge. So, stricdy speaking, it is inaccurate to 
speak of the adjudication of cases of false teaching at that level of jurisdiction, since the 
procedure actually was extrajudicial. This important point is more fully explained in Thijssen 
What really happened , and extensively discussed and documented in Thijssen, Censure , chap¬ 
ter one. 

74 See CUP 3: 122 (#1299), and 3: 495-6 (#1559), respectively. Thijssen, Censure , chap¬ 
ter one, discusses what the inquiries against Foullechat and Monzon can tell us about the 
role of chancellor, masters, episcopal court, and papal court in censuring false teaching at 
the University of Paris in the fourteenth century. 

75 See the text quoted in note 71. 

76 Note that the the articles are numbered by Wielockx in the order in which they ap¬ 
pear in the margin of Book I of Giles of Rome’s commentary on the Sentences. See Wielockx, 
Apologia , 61-4, and 227-8. 
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assuming that they were referring to two different stages of the inquiry 
against Giles of Rome. The event to which Henry of Ghent alludes, and 
which took place before March 28, 1277 was the meeting of masters of 
theology (and the chancellor), as Henry himself indicates (per sententiam 
magistrorum). At this meeting the degree of error of the propositions drawn 
from Giles of Rome’s commentary on the Sentences was assessed. Henry 
of Ghent was one of the expert theologians on the commission who was 
required to give his opinion. The event to which John Pecham refers, is 
probably that point in the proceedings when the bishop took over the 
dossier and made his aborted attempt to bring it to an end. This occurred 
during the vacancy of the Apostolic See, sometime between May 20, 1277 
and November 25, 1277. 

The suggestion that the 1277 investigation occurred in two stages also 
helps to understand certain discrepancies between the evaluation which 
the masters gave of certain theses on the one hand and Tempier’s evalua¬ 
tion on the other. The fact that Giles of Rome’s position concerning mal¬ 
ice was conceded by the masters, as John of Pouilly testifies (see above), 
and yet appeared twice on the list of charged errors (Articles 24 and 51), 
implies that Bishop Tempier did not take over the advice of the masters. 
He made his own evaluation when he received the dossier collected by 
the chancellor and masters. 

According to the papal letter of 1285, Giles of Rome refused to recant 
the propositions which the bishop, the chancellor and the masters of theo¬ 
logy had ordered him to recant. He even tried to uphold his position 
with various arguments. 77 This latter statement is a reference to Giles of 
Rome’s defense as represented by the Apologia. 

What happened at Giles of Rome’s anticipated recantation? There is 
no documentary evidence, but the case against Denis Foullechat in the 
fourteenth century sheds some light on what could have happened on 
the day that Giles of Rome was expected to pronounce his recantation. 
Denis Foullechat suddenly refused to deliver his previously rehearsed 
recantation and, instead, read another document which he pulled from 
his gown. It turned out to be his appeal to the papal court. 78 Similarly, 
Giles of Rome, too, may have refused to comply with the reproof by his 
fellow scholars and the bishop. Instead of pronouncing the recantation of 


77 See the text quoted in note 71. The following passage is crucial, CUP 1: 633: “Licet 
dilectus filius frater Egidius Romanus . . . aliqua sicut intellexerimus dixerit et redegerit in 
scripturam, que ... Stephanus Parisiensis episcopus . . . censuit revocanda, et ea minime 
revocavit (CUP: revocant), quin potius variis rationibus nisus fuerit confirmare.” 

78 CUP 3: 121-2 (#1299). See Thijssen, Censure , chapter one, for a fuller discussion. 
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the condemned theses, as expected, he may have read his defense, which 
the editor tided Apologia . From the manuscript evidence it is clear that 
this text was certainly not written with the intendon to be disseminated 
for a larger audience. This makes it appear even more probable that the 
Apologia reflects Giles’s oral defense, which by chance was preserved for 
posterity, rather than a deliberate treatise of self-justification. 

Even though Giles of Rome refused to recant, he was not convicted. 
There is only one reason I can think of why that was so: the process 
was not brought to completion. This suggestion needs some further expla¬ 
nation of the crucial role of the recantation (: revocatio ) in the disciplinary 
procedures used to correct scholars at the university who had been con¬ 
demned for disseminating erroneous views. The standard sentence for 
such academics was the revocatio , the solemn withdrawal of the proposi¬ 
tions that had been condemned as erroneous or even heretical. The recan¬ 
tation served two purposes. First, it informed the academic community, 
which was present at this ceremony, about the propositions ( articuli ) that 
had been condemned. From then on, the academic community was pro¬ 
hibited from disseminating the articles either by teaching or writing. In 
addition, the revocatio constituted an important test for the corrigibility of 
the academic whose views had been condemned. If he recanted, he proved 
that he did not adhere pertinaciously to his errors. Therefore, he was not 
a heretic, since by definition a heretic was someone who obstinately 
defended his errors. As a consequence, an academic who recanted was 
not condemned: Only his views were condemned, and this condemna¬ 
tion was not transferred to the holder of these views. 79 

Given this, Giles of Rome would have been convicted as a heretic and 
would have incurred the customary penalties for heretics, if he had per¬ 
sisted in his refusal to recant the 51 errors, and if his process had been 
brought to completion. We know for a fact, however, that Giles of Rome 
remained active in his order, the Augustinian Hermits, even though his 
academic career was discontinued by the university authorities. In the 
period from 1281 to 1285 Giles was in Italy and was involved in organ¬ 
izing the general chapter of the Augustinians in Padua and the provincial 
chapter in Tuscany. 80 Such a career pattern would have been impossible 
for a convicted heretic. As a heretic, Giles would have been not only a 
problem for the university, but also for his order. 


79 Thijssen, Academic Heresy , 220, and 224-5. 

80 Donati, Studi , 7-8 n. 13 and Wielockx, Apologia, 116. 
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Moreover, the list of 51 errors attributed to Giles appears nowhere in 
the compilations of condemned articles (articuli condemnati) that circulated 
at the University of Paris. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
several of these compilations were made. A fourteenth-century collection 
would typically list the following condemnations and recantations pro¬ 
nounced at the University of Paris: Stephen of Venizy (1241), the con¬ 
demnation issued by Stephen Tempier on March 7, 1277, Nicholas of 
Autrecourt (1346), John of Mirecourt (1347), John Guyon (1348), Simon 
(1351), Guido (Giles of Medonta?) (1354), Lewis of Padua (1262), John 
of Calore (1363), and Denis of Foullechat (1369). 81 Giles of Rome’s list 
of 51 charged errors, however, does not occur in any of these compila¬ 
tions. It has only been preserved in the single manuscript from which the 
Apologia has been reconstructed. This omission is not trivial, for the con¬ 
demned articles played an important role in the university oaths. Bachelors 
of theology had to swear not to teach anything in favor of articles that 
had been condemned at the Roman Curia or in Paris. If they heard 
someone acting against this oath they were obliged by the same oath to 
reveal this to the bishop or the chancellor within seven days. 82 The oath 
constituted the juridical basis to start an inquiry against suspect teaching. 
In sum, then, Giles of Rome’s ecclesiastical career after he had been 
expelled from the university, and the absence of his recantation in any 
of the collections of articuli condemnati , strongly suggest that the case against 
him was dropped. 

But if, as a matter of fact, the process against Giles of Rome was not 
brought to completion, what, then, happened to the episcopal examina¬ 
tion? John Pecham’s testimony sheds some light on this matter. Perhaps 
Pecham is right when he reports that the Roman Curia vetoed Tempier’s 


81 An example of such a list, edited from the manuscript Auxerre, Bibliotheque municipale 
243, is provided in Thijssen, What really happened. See further Bianchi, II vescovo , 25-6, and 
W.J. Courtenay, The Preservation and Dissemination of Academic Condemnations at the University of 
Paris in the Middle Ages , in: C. Bazan, E. Andujar, L. Sbrocchi (eds.), Les philosophes morales 
et politiques aux Moyen Age , 3 vols. New York-Ottawa-Toronto 1995, 3: 1659-67 for a dis¬ 
cussion of the role of the Collectio errorum as one of the documentary vehicles by which lists 
of errors were preserved and circulated. 

82 The oath is attested in several sources, and extensively quoted in the records of the 
investigation of the teaching of Denis Foullechat. See CUP 3: 120-1: “jurat quod in suis 
principiis et lecturis, necnon et in aliis actibus quibuscumque, non dicet, tenebit, aut dogma- 
tizabit aliquid quod sit contra fidem catholicam,. . . seu in favorem articulorum in Romana 
curia vel Parisius condempnatorum, aut quod male sonet in auribus auditorum, sed sanam 
doctrinam tenebit et dogmatizabit.” The oath itself does not appear among the statutes of 
the theological faculty of Paris, but it, or similar versions of it, are also quoted in the 
recantation of a Brother Bartholomew and in a text by Jean Gerson. See Thijssen, Censure , 
chapter one for a fuller discussion. 
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initiative to decide upon the articles which the masters had reviewed 
already. 83 The reason why the papal court may have wished to interfere 
with the disciplinary proceedings at Paris is that a condemnation of the 
views of Giles of Rome would also imply the views of Thomas Aquinas. 
As Robert Wielockx convincingly has argued, there existed a strong Domi¬ 
nican pro-Aquinas lobby at the Curia. 84 This may have been responsible 
for making Bishop Tempier interrupt his investigation, an investigation 
that through the views of Giles of Rome concerned positions of Thomas 
Aquinas. According to this scenario, then, the views of Giles of Rome 
escaped a formal condemnation because of their similarity to doctrinal 
positions of Thomas Aquinas. Giles of Rome himself, however, had become 
unacceptable as a member of the uniuersitas of scholars. He was denied 
the license to teach. The discontinuation of his academic career was a 
disciplinary penalty usual for those members of the academic community 
who had broken their oaths, in this particular case the oath not to teach 
anything against faith or good morals. 

After the death of Pope Martin IV (Simon Brion) on March 28, 1285, 
the time seemed ripe for a reconciliation. Perhaps, Giles of Rome waited 
so long because he thought that Pope Honorius IV might lend a more 
favorable ear to him than did his predecessor, who as papal legate at 
Paris had been involved in the discussion over the unity of substantial 
form in 1277. 85 It is also possible that earlier requests to obtain the license 
were turned down and have not been preserved. In any case, papal dis¬ 
pensation was crucial. This can be inferred from two other cases of sus¬ 
pect teaching in which academics were denied the master’s license unless 
the pope gave his special permission. 86 


83 See note 28: “... episcopus Parisiensis Stephanus bonae memoriae ad discussionem 
ipsorum articulorum de consilio magistrorum procedere cogitaret, mandatum fuisse dici- 
tur eidem episcopo, per quosdam Romanae curiae dominos reverendos, ut de facto illarum 
opinionum supersederet penitus, donee aliud reciperet in mandatis.” 

84 Wielockx, Autour , 421, and 427-9. The same suggestion of the presence of “Dominican 
representations” at the curia was made by Douai, Archbishop Pecham , 38, though without 
further elaborating or substantiating this idea. 

85 Wielockx, Apologia , 113 also offers this suggestion. Note, however, that even though 
Giles of Rome in 1285 managed to avoid Simon of Brion, he was still confronted with 
Ranulph of Houblonniere, the Bishop of Paris. According to Henry of Ghent’s testimony 
(see above), he too had been involved in the investigation of 1277. 

86 The standard formula would run something as follows: “ad gradus et honores.. . 
promoveri et assumi non posses.. . sine licentia sedis apostolice specialis.” The penalties 
concerned Richard of Lincoln and Nicholas of Autrecourt. See CUP 2: #1076, and Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, His Correspondence with Master Giles and Bernard of Arezzo , ed. L.M. de Rijk, 
Leiden 1994, 163-4, respectively. Both texts are discussed in Z. Kaluza, Nicolas dAutrecourt . 
Ami de la verite , in: Histoire litteraire de la France , Tome XLII, fasc. 1, Paris 1995, 122-3. 
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To the pope, the investigation of Giles of Rome appeared as a local 
Parisian matter. After all, Giles of Rome had never appealed to the papal 
court. So it was only logical that the pope redirected Giles of Rome’s 
case back to the local authorities, that is, the bishop, the chancellor, and 
the masters of theology. Pope Honorius IV ordered the bishop to gather 
the regent and non-regent masters in a special meeting and have them 
vote upon which of the 51 charged errors Giles of Rome would have to 
recant. As a matter of fact, Giles did not have to recant at all, and his 
investigation was closed in 1285. In any case, there is no documentary 
evidence indicating that Giles of Rome recanted in 1285, nor should the 
papal letter be read in this way, as some seem to have done. 87 On the 
contrary, soon afterwards, perhaps even at the beginning of the next aca¬ 
demic year in October 1285, Giles of Rome obtained his license and 
continued to disseminate theses that had been on the list of 51 articles. 88 


Conclusion 

The above scenario of Giles of Rome’s investigation still leaves a few 
puzzles unsolved. There is no documentary evidence that explains why 
Book I of Giles’s commentary on the Sentences was examined. Robert 
Wielockx has rejected the older thesis of Edgar Hocedez, who believed 
that the investigation of Giles of Rome was a result of the censure issued 
by Bishop Tempier on March 7, 1277. According to Hocedez, Giles of 
Rome was censured, because he defended certain of the 219 theses that 
were condemned in the syllabus of March 7, 1277. 89 

Wielockx replaced Hocedez’s thesis with a scenario in which Bishop 
Tempier initiated the investigation. 90 According to this interpretation, the 
syllabus of March 7, 1277 was intended to discipline members of the arts 
faculty, whereas the censure of Giles of Rome was meant to discourage 


87 Note that the papal letter (CUP 1: 633) merely stipulates that Giles should recant 
whatever the bishop and the masters will order him to recant. The collection of the errors 
condemned at the University of Paris does not include a 1285 list of errors attributed to 
Giles of Rome. 

88 Wielockx, Apologia , 173 indicates which theses of the 1277 list were taught by Giles 
of Rome after 1285. The first document in which Giles of Rome appears as a master of 
theology dates from 1287. Yet, 1285 is generally believed to be the year of his gradua¬ 
tion. See E. Esteban, De tempore quo Aegidius Romanus promotus Juit ad s. theologiae magisterium , 
in: Analecta Augustiniana, 2 (1907), 281, and also Donati, Studi, 7-8 n. 13, and Wielockx, 
Apobgia, 116. 

89 Hocedez, La condemnation , 58. 

90 Wielockx, Apologia , 114-8. 
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certain intellectual trends in the faculty of theology. Because the Augustin- 
ians were exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, Tempier could not simply 
excommunicate Giles of Rome as he had threatened to do with those 
members of the arts faculty who continued disseminating the 219 con¬ 
demned articles. Hence, he had to pursue another strategy: strike Giles 
of Rome in an area in which he had jursidiction, namely in the grant¬ 
ing of the master’s degree. According to Wielockx, Tempier quickly assem¬ 
bled sixteen theologians to examine Book I of Giles’s commentary on the 
Sentences. They would force Giles either to recant his views or, if he refused, 
withhold his master’s degree. In both cases, the victory would be Tempier’s. 

Unfortunately, however, we have no evidence that Tempier initiated 
the investigation of Giles of Rome. That the papal letter of 1285 reports 
that Tempier himself examined Giles’s writings does not imply that he 
himself started the investigation. More likely, Giles of Rome was denounced 
by one of his colleagues or the investigation was the result of the pre¬ 
publication scrutiny to which commentaries on the Sentences were sub¬ 
jected routinely. In both events, the syllabus of 219 errors could have 
constituted the juridical context to start an inquiry against Giles of Rome. 
Contrary to what he had sworn, he had defended positions that were on 
the list of articuli condemnati. 9] 

Although these two suggestions are more closely related to how cases 
of suspect teaching at the university were started, they too are not un¬ 
problematic. According to the most recent research, the publication of 
Book I of Giles of Rome’s commentary on the Sentences took place some¬ 
time between 1271 and 1273, not around 1276 as was thought for a long 
time. Consequendy, one would have to explain why the investigation of 
Giles’s commentary was started five years after the work had appeared. 
The alternative scenario is that Giles of Rome’s investigation started as 
early as 1271-73, when the commentary on the Sentences was published, 
and dragged on until 1277. This, however, seems to be contradicted by 
the testimony of Henry of Ghent, who sets the meeting in which the 
masters evaluated Giles of Rome theses in 1277. 92 


91 Roland Hissette, Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 , Louvain- 
Paris 1977, 316 has pointed out that some of the prohibited theses resembled positions 
that were held by Giles of Rome. None of these positions later returned on the list of 51 
charged errors. After reading book I of Giles’s commentary on the Sentences , the commis¬ 
sion may have come to the conclusion that the articles on the March syllabus did not 
accurately represent Giles’s views. In the meantime, they had discovered 51 other suspect 
theses, none of which appeared on the syllabus of 219 errors. 

92 The testimony of John Peckham does not contradict the alternative scenario that the 
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A definitive answer to these questions can hardly be given in the pre¬ 
sent state of the documentary evidence. In any event, the introduction of 
a separate inquiry against Thomas Aquinas in 1277 for understanding 
the testimonies of Henry of Ghent, John Pecham, and William de la 
Mare appears unnecesary. This recognition has led to a thoroughly revised 
account of the examination of Giles of Rome’s views, an account that is 
more consistent with what we now know about the suppression of sus¬ 
pect teaching at the University of Paris. 

Nijmegen 

The Catholic University 


investigation started in 1271-1273 and was interrupted in 1277 by the veto from the 
Roman Curia. 



Conrad of Megenberg: The Parisian Tears 


WILLIAM J. COURTENAY 


Conrad of Megenberg was one of the most important and productive 
German scholars in the generation before Henry of Langenstein, Henry 
Totting of Oyta, and Marsilius of Inghen, and like the latter three secu¬ 
lar masters, he received much of his higher education at Paris. Yet since 
almost all of Conrad’s writings postdate his departure from Paris in 1342, 
much that has been written about him concerns his post-Parisian career 
at Vienna and Regensburg. The following study attempts to present a 
more detailed picture of the Parisian phase of Conrad’s career. When, 
in his Okonomica , Conrad described the ideal course of study, he looked 
back to Paris as the model university, the setting of true learning. 1 Yet, 
at the same time his examples of false teaching, particularly in the area 
of the seven liberal arts, were also derived in large measure from his 
experiences in Paris. 2 It would not be an exaggeration, therefore, to say 
that Paris had a fundamental shaping effect not only on Conrad’s edu¬ 
cational formation but on his philosophical views as well. 

The details of Conrad’s academic career are largely derived from an 
autobiographical passage in his Okonomica in which he refers to his early 
studies and teaching at Erfurt, followed by his years at Paris. 3 As tradi¬ 
tionally interpreted, Conrad went to Erfurt at the age of seven in 1316, 
moved to Paris in or before 1334, and left Paris for Vienna in 1342. 4 By 


1 Conrad of Megenberg, Okonomica , III, tr. 1, c. 20, ed. S. Kruger, MGH, Staatsschriften 
des spateren Mittelalters, III, 5, Stuttgart 1984, III, 196-9. 

2 Megenberg, Planctus ecclesiae , ed. R. Scholz, MGH, Staatsschriften des spateren Mittelalters, 
II, 1, Leipzig 1941, 32; Okonomica III, tr. 1, ch. 12. 

3 Megenberg, Okonomica , III, tr. 1, c. 21; III, 200-01: “Cumque minoris etatis extra 
limina patema me exulare fecerat teneritas, in Erfordiam me transtuleram et subito me ad 
se sociaverat pietas sociorum. Quibus prope septennis cellariis prefui repeticionibus, quousque 
fama clarescente ad cathedram publice lecture me sustulit eiusdem studii magistratus, quam, 
ut noscit fama lativola, scolasticis actibus quasi annuus venerabiliter excolui. Et mox Parisius 
me receperam, ubi divini atque sanctissimi viri bead Bemhardi ordinis fratres felicissimi 
providerant michi de necessariis atque in lectorem philosophic me susceperant, quousque 
supradicto receperam processu lauream doctoratus et octennuus sedis gubemator dilectus 
universitatis filius honorabar.” 

4 J. Trithemius, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis in Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica , ed. J.A. Fabricius, 
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the time she edited the third book of the Okonomica , Kruger suspected 
that “ septennis ,” like “annuus” and “octenuus” used later in the passage cited 
above in note 3, might refer to a period of time, in this case to Conrad’s 
years as repetitor at Erfurt rather than his age when he arrived there. 5 
Similarly, “ octenuus ” refers to his years as regent master in the arts fac¬ 
ulty at Paris, not the entire period of residency. A closer reading of that 
passage suggests two distinct phases in his Paris residency: several years 
at the beginning in which he was lector at the Cistercian convent while 
studying in the arts faculty, followed by eight years as regent master. 
Since we know he left Paris in 1342, we can place his regency from 1334 
to 1342, his determination, licensing, and inception probably in 1334, 
and his years as a student in the arts faculty c. 1330-1334, or slightly 
longer. 


A. Lector at College St. Bernard 

Conrad’s Parisian period began with his appointment as lector in phi¬ 
losophy at the Cistercian house of studies, the College St. Bernard. 6 How 
he came by this appointment, mentioned only autobiographically in his 
Okonomica , is unclear. It may have been arranged through contacts in 
Germany before leaving Erfurt, or he may have approached the Cister¬ 
cians in Paris after he arrived there to help finance his studies in the arts 
faculty. According to his own description, it entailed room and board 
(and perhaps some additional remuneration) in return for instruction. 7 It 
also located him at the foot of Mont-Ste-Genevieve, not far from the Rue 
du Fouarre. But an appointment of this kind at this late a date in the 
development of university instructional programs for religious orders was 
unusual and needs to be put in context. 


Hamburg 1718, 157; Helmut Ibach, Leben und Schriften des Konrad von Megenberg, Wurzburg 
1938, 1-2; Sabina Kruger, introduction to Megenberg, Okonomica , I, Stuttgart 1973,1, 13-4. 
The year of his birth (and thus his age when he went to Erfurt) is based on the “explicit” 
to his Planctus, p. 94, and Ibach, Leben, 1: “anno Domini 1337 ... anno vero nativitatis 
sue 28.” Ibach, following Trithemius, placed Conrad’s move to Paris in 1334, but Kapelli 
and Kruger realized Conrad’s reference to an eight year period {octenuus) refers to his time 
as regent master of arts, not to his entire residence in Paris. 

5 Megenberg, Okonomica III, 200, n. 995. In fact, seven years is young to have the degree 
of maturity and freedom suggested by his description of his move to Erfurt: “ me transtuleram .” 

6 Conrad of Megenberg, Okonomica , III, tr. 1, c. 21, p. 201. Cited also in T. Kaeppeli, 
VOeconomica de Conrad de Megenberg retrouvee, II: Le texte entier du ms. 7-7-32 de la Bibliotheque 
Colombine de Seville , in: Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique, 45 (1950), 569-616, at 591, n. 2. 

7 Okonomica III, 1, 21, p. 201: “ubi divini atque sanctissimi viri beati Bemhardi ordinis 
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It is well known that religious orders, both mendicant and monastic, 
sought university training only in the higher disciplines and refused to 
allow their students to take degrees in university arts faculties. On the 
other hand, training equivalent to the arts degree was necessary for suc¬ 
cessful study in theology, and in place of requiring all theological candi¬ 
dates to have previously reigned in arts, universities did require that the 
content and methods of that education be acquired before proceeding in 
theology, and that a certain number of years of study in arts outside an 
arts faculty at a university be completed. If religious orders rejected uni¬ 
versity arts training and degrees, they had to develop their own internal 
system of philosophical instruction, which in turn required resources and 
personnel within the religious orders. 8 

When a religious community sought to improve the quality, breadth, 
or academic standing of their instructional program by relying on teach¬ 
ers from outside their order, it was usually because they did not yet have 
among their members those with adequate qualifications to do such teach¬ 
ing. This was the reason why the Franciscans at Oxford, not long after 
their foundation, invited Robert Grosseteste to be lector for Greyfriars. 9 
This was also the reason why the Benedictines at Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury, employed Franciscan lecturers to provide adequate pre-university 
instruction. 10 But at the time Megenberg was appointed, the Cistercian 
house of studies at Paris had been in existence for almost a century, 
and its principal lector occupied a chair as regent master in the faculty 
of theology. It seems strange, therefore, that they would employ an out¬ 
sider, especially a secular scholar, to provide training in logic and natu¬ 
ral philosophy. 

Part of the answer lies in the difference between the educational sys¬ 
tems of the monastic orders in the fourteenth century and those of the 
mendicant orders. By the middle of the thirteenth century the mendi- 


fratres felicissimi providerant michi de necessariis atque in lectorem philosophic me sus- 
ceperant....” 

8 As these requirements in grammar, logic, and natural philosophy applied to the 
Cistercians, see Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad annum 1786 , 
ed. J.M. Canivez, vol. Ill, Louvain 1935, 430-4 (for 1335) and 467 (for 1341). 

9 R.W. Southern, Robert Grosseteste , Oxford 1986, 74-5; M.W. Sheehan, The Religious 
Orders 1220-1370 , in: J.I. Catto (ed.), The History of the University of Oxford , vol. I: The Early 
Oxford Schools, Oxford 1984, 197. 

10 W.J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England , Princeton 1987, 67, 
90. At one time the Cistercians also sought such help from the Franciscans, which the 
order blocked; see Kruger’s note in Okonomica III, 201, n. 997, who cites the article of 
G. Muller in Cistercienser-Chronik, 19 (1907), 54. 
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cant orders had a primary commitment to education which, in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, developed into a diversified 
and tiered structure in which philosophical training and some of the theo¬ 
logical training was provided in convents and studia at the provincial level 
before students were sent to university convents. 11 It does not appear that 
the monastic orders, which became interested in the benefits of univer¬ 
sity training and established houses of studies at Paris by the middle of 
the thirteenth century, ever created a formal system of pre-university 
instruction in local monasteries. The kind of instruction that led to uni¬ 
versity degrees in theology and canon law was of a technical, scholastic 
nature that differed in content, form, and purpose from the lectio diuina 
that lay at the heart of monastic letters and learning. And while mendi¬ 
cant convents were sub-units within an order that could move members 
around according to the needs of the order, individual monasteries remained 
independent units in which monastic obedience and stabilitas were to one’s 
own monastery and abbot, not to a higher level of affiliated organiza¬ 
tion. In order to preserve the mission and tranquillity of the monastic 
life, it may well have proved more advisable to send those selected for 
university degrees to a university house of studies for their philosophical 
training as well as their studies in the higher faculties. As a result, one 
would have in monastic houses of study a proportionately larger group 
of younger students pursuing their training in arts than one would ever 
find in a university mendicant convent. 

It is understandable, therefore, that substantial numbers of Cistercian 
students at the College St. Bernard, needing to remain cloistered and yet 
needing to acquire a high level of philosophical training, may have led 
to hiring the occasional outsider to provide such training in the lecture 
halls of the convent. The need in the period after 1321 may have been 
particularly acute inasmuch as the order took over ownership of the house 
of studies from Clairvaux and pressured Cistercian monasteries, under 
threat of visitation and financial penalties, to send more students to Paris. 12 
The internal resources in teaching personnel that existed before 1321 may 
not have been able to accommodate the influx of young pupils in the 
following decade. In any event, knowledge of Conrad’s appointment in 
this capacity at St. Bernard is as important for what it tells us about the 
Cistercian educational system at this time as for what it tells us about 
Conrad himself. 


11 Courtenay, Schools and Scholars , ch. 2. 

12 This suggestion was put forward by Kruger, Okonomica III, 1, 21, p. 201, n. 997. 
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What did Conrad bring to the College St. Bernard and what influence 
might it have had on him? Conrad had already taught while studying in 
Erfurt, and presumably brought those skills and subject areas to his lec- 
torship at St. Bernard. The core of his teaching would have been logic 
and natural philosophy, probably with some training in grammar, if nec¬ 
essary. Had Conrad not had this appointment at St. Bernard, the nor¬ 
mal source of financial support at his level, if needed, would have been 
as a grammar teacher to secular students. And in addition to what he 
knew when he first came to Paris, he could introduce into St. Bernard 
whatever he thought useful that he picked up in his own training in the 
arts faculty. In the other direction, namely the college’s influence on 
Conrad, it may have encouraged a conservative theological outlook. Conrad 
would undoubtedly have come into contact with Jean de Bruxelles, a 
longtime Cistercian student in Paris, who attained his doctorate in theo¬ 
logy in 1333. 13 Moreover, Conrad would probably have had access to 
the convent library, which was substantial by the early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury—an advantage for a student in the arts faculty that was usually avail¬ 
able only to those who were connected with a college, and no secular 
college apart from the Sorbonne or Navarre had a library to rival that 
of St. Bernard or the mendicant convents. 14 

Assuming that Conrad’s teaching at St. Bernard coincided with his 
studies in the arts faculty before determination and licensing, when would 
this have been? Conrad does not appear in the university computus of 
1329, but since that document is incomplete, its silence in this matter 
cannot be used to place Conrad’s arrival after the academic year 1329- 
1330. 15 In fact, one section of the Latin quarter that is not well covered 
in the computus is the area around the College St. Bernard, which itself 
was exempt from university taxation, although Conrad would not have 
qualified for that exemption. 16 Nor does Conrad’s name appear in the 
records of the English-German nation that survive for 1333, but again, 
that only means he had not yet become a master of arts, which we know 


13 E. Kwanten, Le College Saint-Bemard a Paris , in: Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique, 43 
(1948), 469. 

14 A. Vemet and J.-F. Genest (eds.), La bibliotheque de Vabbaye de Clairvaux du XIV au 
XVIIV siecle , Paris 1979. 

15 This document, printed in Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (hereafter cited as CUP), 
ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, vol. II (Paris 1891), 661-71, and dated by its editors to 
between 1329-1336, can now be dated to the academic year 1329-1330 and will be re- 
edited in a separate study. 

16 It should be noted in addition that almost no one below the level of bachelor of arts 
is mentioned by name in this computus. 
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from his own remarks, and did not determine or license in that year. 
Students in arts below the level of determination were never mentioned 
in the proctor’s register. In light of Conrad’s position when, in 1337, he 
does begin to appear in the records of that nation, we would not be far 
wrong in placing his early studies in arts at Paris (and thus the period 
in which he was also for a time lector in philosophy at St. Bernard) in 
the 1328-1334 period (or 1330-1334 if his Erfurt preparation was taken 
into account), at an age somewhat older than many of his fellow stu¬ 
dents. If Conrad moved out of the College St. Bernard when he became 
regent master in arts, his departure ironically would coincide approxi¬ 
mately with the completion of philosophical studies and the beginning of 
theological studies of a young and later controversial Cistercian monk, 
Jean de Mirecourt. 


B. Master of Arts 

If Conrad accurately reported the length of time he reigned in arts at 
Paris, he incepted in the arts faculty early in the academic year 1334- 
1335. 17 Unfortunately, the quires of the proctor’s register for the English- 
German nation from June 1333 to August 1337 are lost, and when that 
record resumes at the end of August, during the proctorship of Ulrich of 
Augsburg, Conrad ranks among the senior regents in the nation. 18 He 
had been the promoting master of Sunno of Sweden when the latter was 
licensed, probably in the spring of 1337. 19 He was apparently at that time 
the receptor for the funds allocated for the candles at Notre Dame. 20 We 
also know of two other activities in which he had been engaged in the 
preceding months. One of these was the writing of his Planctus ecclesiae in 
Germaniam , which he completed some four months later on Jan. 1, 1338. 21 


17 Financial resources and academic progress permitting, the normal pattern at this time 
was to determine during Lent, be licenced between April and June, and incept in September 
at the beginning of the academic year. 

18 Auctarium Chartularii Uniuersitatis Parisiensis (hereafter cited as AUP ), ed. H. Denifle and 
E. Chatelain, Vol. I, Paris 1894, col. 18. 

19 AUP I, col. 19, for late September 1337: “Item dominus Suno de Swecia incepit sub 
magistro Philippo Scoto; [sub] magistro Chunrado de Monte Puellarum, sub quo fuit licen- 
ciatus, incipere non potuit, quia privatus fuerat.” 

20 AUP l, col. 18: “utrum placeret per modum expedientis quod quedam pecunia, qua 
tenebatur magister Chunradus nacioni, daretur ex parte nacionis... que quidem pecunia 
erat deputata pro luminaribus Beate Virginis. . . .” But in mid October 1337, it appears 
that John Rathe was handling accounts on behalf of the nation; AUP I, col. 21: “ad audi- 
endum compotum magistri Johannis Scoti de Rathey de expensis factis ad curiam. . . 

21 Planctus , p. 94: “Explicit planctus ecclesie in Germaniam editus a Conrado de Mae- 
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The other was his deep involvement in a dispute with the French nation 
and with a master Christianus. Conrad’s behavior in that dispute had 
already resulted in the suspension of his university privileges, and he had 
petitioned the nation to help finance a letter of appeal to Avignon. 22 

The initial cause of dissension between the French nation and the other 
three nations is not known, but it is evident that Conrad’s vigor in defend¬ 
ing the position of the English nation against the French led the rector, 
Johannes de Vimarcio, to suspend his privileges and powers as master, 
probably sometime during the summer of 1337 or in the previous aca¬ 
demic year. Conrad’s writings reveal him as a person of strong opinions, 
and the records of his nation reflect an aggressive personality uninclined 
toward compromise. His actions at times created problems for himself 
and his nation, which probably made some of his colleagues uncomfort¬ 
able. 23 But his willingness to defend aggressively his own convictions had 
its uses, and with the backing of master Ulrich, Conrad was often cho¬ 
sen to represent the position of the nation in external negotiations. 

The particular episode that led to Conrad’s suspension involved a 
conflict with a master Christianus. In the context of the dispute, one 
would assume he belonged to the French nation and may even have been 
the proctor of that nation at the time of the dispute. 24 The Christianus 
in question is certainly not Christianus de Elst, since Elst, who belonged 
to the English-German nation, was not active in the affairs of the nation 


genberg, quod Parysius dicitur de Monte puellarum, anno Domini M.GGG.37 in die cir- 
cumcisionis Domini, anno vero nativitatis sue 28.” In dating this reference to Jan. 1, 1338, 
it is assumed that Conrad was following Parisian practice (in more Gallicano ), which began 
the calendar year with the following Easter, rather than the German and papal practice, 
which began the year on Jan. 1. In the proctor’s register for the English-German nation, 
the entry for Mar. 11, 1339 reads (AUP I, col. 27): “Anno Domini 1338 more Gallicano, 
et secundum alios 1339.... Nota quod plures Alemanii incipiunt annum in Circumcisione 
Domini, licet Galici in festo Pascatis.” In the same text the entry for Jan. 14, 1340 in 
AUP I, col. 36 reads: “Item pertransito illo mense in anno Domini 1340 secundum curiam 
Romanam, die scilicet 19 kalendas Februarii. . ..” 

22 AUP I, cols. 18-20. 

23 Conrad’s illegal presence at the election of the rector in October 1337 (AUP I, cols. 
19-21) found support among some colleagues while others preferred to remain neutral. No 
one in the nation appears ready to have challenged Conrad directly. 

24 The critical apparatus in the edition of the proctor’s register for the English-German 
nation is not helpful on this point. He is identified in a footnote (AUP I, col. 20, n. 11) 
as Christianus Bonifacii, but that is almost certainly a duplication of the footnote for mas¬ 
ter Grimerius Bonifacii (AUP I, col. 20, n. 8), who was at the time proctor or receptor 
for the Norman nation. The compiler of the index, on the other hand, assumed him to 
be Christianus de Elst, a German master who incepted in the English nation probably in 
the second half of 1333 and appears active in the affairs of that nation from 1344 on, 
but not in the period from 1337 to 1344 (AUP I, cols. 14, 18, 70). 
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at this time, and the Christianus in question who attended the meeting 
to elect a new rector on Oct. 10, 1337, was not listed among the masters 
of the English-German nation attending that meeting. Nor would it make 
sense for the three nations, including the English nation, in a dispute with 
the French nation, to have aligned themselves against a master from the 
English nation. For similar reasons we can also exclude Christianus Guys 
or Ghis of St. Omer, who was undoubtedly a regent master in arts in 
1337, but who would have belonged to the Picard nation. 25 

Conrad made his presence felt at the October meeting of the faculty 
of arts at St. Julian-le-Pauvre, called to elect a new rector, which master 
Christian also attended. The outgoing rector, Johannes de Vimarcio, under 
whose authority Conrad had been suspended, would not begin the meet¬ 
ing, i.e., place in deliberation the matter of choosing electors, because 
Conrad was present, despite the fact that he was totally deprived of uni¬ 
versity privileges. 26 After some delay, Conrad left the meeting long enough 
for deliberations to begin and for electors to be chosen by the French, 
Norman, and Picard nations. But before the English nation chose its elec¬ 
tor, Conrad returned and sat with his nation, which produced consider¬ 
able confusion and delayed the choosing of an elector for the English 
nation which, when done, was rejected by the rector because of the par¬ 
ticipation of Conrad. 

Conrad’s lack of academic status in the arts faculty and university, 
“a tota Universitate Juit perpetuo privatus propter maleficium suum, ,” did not pre¬ 
vent his participation in the business of his nation. At its meeting on 
October 21 Conrad, because of his reputation for hard dealing on behalf 
of the nation (“quia rigorosum erat , cum factum Juerit nacionis ”), was chosen to 
represent the nation in the appeal to Avignon by the Picard, Norman, 
and English nations against the French nation. 

Conrad’s mission to Avignon on behalf of his nation (and himself) 
began in late October and apparently continued into January. While he 
was there, matters in Paris came to a head. In late November the French 
nation denounced the other three nations and separated from them, car¬ 
rying the dispute to a higher level but also precipitating the application 
of resolution procedures laid down in the agreement worked out by the 


25 Christian Guys had completed reading the Sentences when his name was placed on a 
rotulus in 1349 {CUP II, 654). He was regent master of theology in 1353, but when granted 
a canonry in his home diocese of Therouanne in 1342, he was described as “magister in 
artibus, qui multo tempore Parisius regens in artibus fuit” (CUP II, 655, n. 16). 

26 AUP I, col. 20: “ab Universitate Juit totaliter privatus .” 
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papal legate, Simon de Brie, in 1266. 27 The English nation consulted its 
own copy of the agreement on the resolution of disputes, which called 
for the appointment of seven judges: three senior regents in the faculty 
of theology and four regents in the faculty of canon law. Initially a set- 
dement was proposed that all actions taken since the election of the rec¬ 
tor be revoked, including the privation of Johannes de Vimarcio that the 
three nations had imposed. The English nation, at least, refused to accept 
this solution and preferred to let matters take their course. In late December 
or early January matters were worked out by the judges, peace was 
restored, and the suspensions of Conrad and John de Vimarcio were lifted 
“propter bonum pads et ex communi sensu ambarum partium .” 

While in Avignon, Conrad was active on his own behalf as well as the 
affairs of his nation. In addition to presenting the appellation he sought a 
patron within the curia and dedicated his Planctus to the papal chaplain, 
Johannes de Piscibus, in the hopes of obtaining a benefice. The attempt 
was unsuccessful, and Conrad eventually returned to Paris disappointed 
and bitter. 28 

The resolution of the dispute restored Conrad’s standing in the uni¬ 
versity and his ability to earn income through teaching and the promo¬ 
tion of candidates, but it did not satisfy his financial need or his career 
ambitions. Probably in the summer of 1338 he returned to Germany to 
raise money by selling family land. 29 He also continued his quest for a 
powerful patron by dedicating a revised edition of his Planctus to Arnold 
de Verdala, another papal chaplain who at the time was papal legate to 
the court of Louis of Bavaria. 30 

How long Conrad remained away from Paris is unclear. His name 
does not reappear in the proctor’s register of the English-German nation 
at Paris until December 1339, 31 but inasmuch as few names of regent 
masters appear in that record in the previous three months, there is no 
reason to assume he did not resume teaching in October 1339 and may 


27 AUP I, col. 23; CUP I, 449-58, #409. 

28 Planctus , p. 69: “tibi nil datur Avignonis”; p. 92: “Cap. 30, in quo scriptor ostendit 
beneficium sibi collatum inutile esse propter plures precedentes ipsum.” Ibid.: “Parysius 
redeam, numquam plus talia queram.” Whether he returned directly to Paris or only after 
his sojourn in Germany in 1338 and 1339 is unclear, since his name does not reappear 
among the records of the nation until December 1339, but the proctor’s register from 
December 1337 until December 1338 are lost. 

29 Ibach, Leben , 118; Kruger, Okonomica I, p. xv. 

30 See second dedication in Planctus , pp. 17-8. Arnold de Verdala was then dean of 
Fenoillet and in March 1339 was made bishop of Maguelonne, near Montpellier. 

31 AUP I, col. 36. 
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thus have been present at the September meeting of the arts faculty that 
proscribed the use of Ockham’s writings. 32 Conrad’s absence had not 
diminished his standing among his colleagues. He was elected proctor of 
the nation for three successive terms in 1340, from February into May. 33 
After a one-month term in which Ulrich served, Conrad was re-elected 
at the end of June and served until Ulrich was elected at the end of 
August. 34 Conrad again served a one-month term from December 1340 
into Janaury 1341. 35 He also served as receptor for the nation in 1340, 
completing his term of office in October of that year, 36 and as one of 
the examiners for the Lenten examinations that year at Ste. Genevieve. 37 

When Conrad returned to Paris for the 1339-40 academic year, he 
found a university preoccupied with a crisis with the papacy that had 
begun in the winter of 1339 as a property dispute between some citizens 
of Valence and two arts students in the Norman nation. 38 By the sum¬ 
mer of 1339 the affair had grown into a dispute between the papacy and 
the university in which Benedict threatened to suspend the university’s 
privileges and rejected the rotuli of benefice requests that the university 
nuncii had brought to Avignon. None of the actions taken by the arts 
faculty in the fall of 1339 appeased Benedict XII, who suspended uni¬ 
versity privileges in February 1340. Privileges were not restored until 
July 1341. 

Since Conrad did not yet have a benefice in 1339, those events may 
only have had an indirect effect on him. But they may have provided 
an opportunity for the arts faculty to take a harder line against the teach¬ 
ing of an important papal opponent, William of Ockham. And assuming 
the anti-Ockhamist attitudes of Conrad were already present in 1339, he 
may have played a central role in urging his nation and the arts faculty 
to take action against Ockham’s teaching and that of the Ockhamists. 

What we do see of Conrad’s actions in the proctor’s register for 1339- 
40 is more academic than political, which is to be expected. Several stu¬ 
dents determined under him in the spring of 1340, specifically Sunno 


32 CUP II, pp. 485-6, #1023; AUP I, col. 35. 

33 AUP I, cols. 37-38. 

34 AUP I, cols. 39-41. 

35 AUP I, col. 44. 

36 AUP I, cols. 39-40, 42. 

37 AUP I, cols. 36-7. 

38 CUP II, 476-7, 482-3, 487-8, 488-9, 497-8, 498-9, 521-2; AUP I, cols. 26, 28-32. See 
the discussion of the affair in W.J. Courtenay and K.H. Tachau, Ockham, Ockhamists, and 
the English-German Nation at Paris, 1339-1341 , in: History of Universities, 2 (1982), 53-96, at 
77-9. 
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Karoli of Sweden (to be distinguished from the Sunno of Sweden who 
incepted in 1337), Nicholas Gossek of Poland, and Thomas de Caliga 
Rubea of Trier. Sunno was licensed under Conrad in May or June of 
that year, and incepted under Conrad in early September. 

But Conrad was equally concerned about obtaining a position with 
better remuneration. In November of 1340 the nation supported his appeal 
to the Duke of Austria and the city of Vienna. 39 He was appointed nun- 
tins to convey the arts faculty’s rotulus of petitions to Avignon in February 
1341. 40 When he left on that mission is unclear. In March 1341 two stu¬ 
dents determined under him: Johannes Ameri of Sweden and Burchard 
of Constance, 41 and another student, John of Wittenberg, was licensed 
under Conrad in the same month. 42 The April-May period would appear 
to be the most likely time for a diplomatic trip to Avignon. In June 1341, 
when Burchard of Constance was licensed under him, Conrad must have 
been back in Paris. 43 He was certainly in Paris for the September 1341 
meeting concerning the Ockhamist sect. 44 In February 1342 he made 
preparations to leave Paris. The classroom allocated to him, namely the 
scola ad septem artes super terrain , was accorded to his former pupil, master 
Sunno Karoli of Sweden. 45 Conrad remained until the end of the month 
in order to oversee the determinations of several students: Eghno, John 
Swavus, Bertold Swavus, Henry of Constance, John of Trier, and Ulrich 
of Saxony. 46 By March 16, 1342 Conrad was already in Germany. 47 

The sources for Conrad’s years at Paris thus provide considerable infor¬ 
mation on his political and administrative activities as regent master in 
arts. But what of his teaching? No commentaries attributable to Conrad 
on the texts of the arts curriculum have been identified, except for his 
Quaestiones on John of Sacrobosco’s De sphaera , which was written at Vienna 
and completed there in 1347. 48 A short but important treatise critiquing 


39 AUP I, col. 43. He also purchased a royal privilege for the sizable sum of 35 solidi; 
AUP I, 45. 

40 AUP I, cols. 45, 46. 

41 AUP I, col. 46. 

42 AUP I, col. 47. 

43 AUP I, cols. 50, 52. 

44 AUP I, cols. 52-3. 

45 AUP I, col. 54. 

46 AUP I, cols. 54-5. 

47 Ibach, Leben , 4. 

48 Miinchen, Bayr. Staatsbibliothek, Glm 14687, ff. 71ra-95vb. The work is dated by 
its explicit as well as the fact that Conrad, on f. 90va, cites Heinrich von Niirnberg’s com¬ 
mentary on the De Sphaera. See Ibach, Leben , 65-6; Kruger, Okonomica I, xix-xx. De Sphaera 
was a text in the Paris arts curriculum, and it is conceivable that Conrad’s work was 
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Walter Burley’s views on contrary forms has survived and dates to the 
end of his regency at Paris, or shortly thereafter. 49 But occasional refer¬ 
ences in that treatise and later works suggest that he wrote questions or 
groups of questions in natural philosophy while at Paris, specifically on 
problems in physics. In his treatise against Burley he cited his treatise on 
rarifaction and condensation, while in his Quaestiones de sphaera he referred 
his readers to his quaestiones in physics, and in his Okonomica to his Dispu- 
tationes in naturalibus speculationibus . 50 These may, in fact, all refer to the 
same work or sections of it, which probably originated as disputed ques¬ 
tions. Whether any of this material has survived or is recoverable will be 
considered toward the end of the next section. 


C. Student in Theology 

Before turning to Conrad’s role in the crisis over Ockhamism at Paris, 
it is important to determine ^vyhether there was a third stage in his acade¬ 
mic career, namely, as a student and bachelor of theology, that coincided 
with all or part of his regency in arts, and if so, how far he progressed 
in that faculty. In the standard biographical account of Conrad’s acade¬ 
mic career, it is reported that he read the Sentences before leaving Paris 
in 1342. 51 According to that information, Conrad did not attain the 


begun in that setting. It should also be noted that the same manuscript, ff. lr-57v, con¬ 
tains a commentary on De Sphaera that may be by Megenberg. 

49 Vienna, Dominikanerkloster, Ms. 401/130, ff. 83rb-91va. The date and probable loca¬ 
tion of the treatise is suggested by his already having lectured on the Sentences (f. 83rb: “In 
prima questione quarti sententiarum dixi. . ..”) and by the explicit (f. 91va): “Explicit trac- 
tatus magistri Chonradi de monte puellarum, rectoris universitatis parisiensis, quo probat 
oppositum contra Wurley in ilia conclusione quod forme contrarie sint eiusdem speciei 
specialissime.” Citation taken from Kaeppeli, 595. 

50 Tractatus contra Burley, Vienna, Dominikanerkloster, Ms. 401/130, f. 91va, cited from 
Kruger, Okonomica I, xviii-xix: “Quapropter dico, quod motus est per se ad quantitatem 
in augmentation in quantum mutacio . .., sicut credo me demonstrasse in tractatu meo 
de rarificatione et condensacione, ubi multum clare et diffuse locutus sum de motu ad 
quantitatem.” Quaestiones in Ioannis de Sacrobosco sphaeram, Clm 14687, f. 74ra, cited from 
Kruger, Krise der £eit als Ursache der Pest? Der Traktat der mortalitate in Alamannia des Konrad 
von Megenberg , in: Festschrift Jiir Hermann Heimpel zum 70. Geburtstag , vol. II, Gottingen 1972, 
849, n. 55: “sed ego non sum istius opinionis, et habet de hoc videri alibi, scilicet in ques- 
tionibus physicis.” Okonomica I, tr. 2, c. 6, p. 76: “Unde quedam colerice iuvencule minu- 
tos musculos habentes et torride corpore . . . non concipiunt, quousque pungens calor sopitur 
in ipsis et cum incipiunt aliqualiter incarnari. Quorum omnium disputations in natural¬ 
ibus speculacionibus reliqui.” 

51 Ibach, Leben, 42-3, esp. n. 148; T. Kaeppeli, L’Oeconomica de Conrad de Megenberg retrou- 
vee, II: Le texte entier du ms. 7-7-32 de la Bibliotheque Colombine de Seville , in: RHE, 45 (1950), 
593-4; S. Kruger, “Einleitung,” in Konrad von Megenberg, Okonomica I, xvi. 
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doctorate in theology, but he would have been baccalarius formatus in sacra 
pagina and would in the period from 1334 to 1342, given the length of 
the theological program, have been a student in the theological faculty 
as well as regent master in arts. The implications of this are considerable. 
He would have been attending lectures in the theological faculty when 
Pastor de Serrescuderio, Peter of Aquila, Bernard of Arezzo, Nicholas of 
Autrecourt, and Thomas of Strasbourg read the Sentences. More impor- 
tandy, his viewpoint in the crisis over Ockhamism would have been shaped 
by theological as well as philosophical considerations. And his having 
come close to attaining the Parisian doctorate and having to abandon his 
studies for financial reasons might well have had an embittering effect on 
his psychology. 

The evidence behind the theological career of Conrad is not exten¬ 
sive, but it is persuasive. For many years it rested solely on the remark 
of Trithemius that Conrad while at Paris wrote on the four books of the 
Sentences , the three books of his Okonomica , and drafted his Monasticon , 52 
Ibach rejected the placement of the last two items, since they were writ¬ 
ten in Vienna and Regensburg, not Paris, but he accepted the accuracy 
of the information on the Sentences commentary. 53 A better witness, how¬ 
ever, came to light several decades ago. In Conrad’s Tractatus contra Burley , 
identified and discussed by Kaeppeli in 1950, Conrad specifically refers 
to his first question on the fourth book of the Sentences. This means that 
Conrad’s questions on the Sentences predate his treatise against Burley and 
were written before he left Paris in the spring of 1342. 

When did Conrad write his commentary on the Sentences ? In view of 
the length of the Paris theological program, Conrad must have begun his 


52 J. Trithemius, Annates Hirsaugienses , S. Gallen 1690, II, p. 187: “Conradus ... qui scrip- 
sit apud Parisios docens super sententias, libb. IV, opus Oeconomicon libb. Ill, Ad Ducem 
Austriae aliud, quod praenotavit Monasticon lib. I et alia quae non vidi.” 

53 Similarly inaccurate is Trithemius, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis , 157: “se deinde ad uni- 
versitatem Parisiensem contulit, ubi philosophiam et sacras literas publice per octennium 
scholaribus lectitans, doctoratus infulam consequutus est.” There is no evidence that Conrad 
attained the doctorate, and to pursue degrees in arts and theology up to the level of mas¬ 
ter in the first and a formed bachelor in the second in an eight year period is impossible. 
Perhaps Trithemius inferred studies in “ sacra littera” from Conrad’s reference in Okonomica 
III, 1, 21, to the doctorate. But Conrad considered “ doctoratus ” an appropriate label for 
the arts magisterium. He used it to describe what he attained when he incepted in arts 
(“receperam processu lauream doctoratus et octennuus sedis gubemator dilectus universi- 
tatis filius honorabar”), and it is the way he describes the obligation of the arts bachelor 
to dispute in the schools of various arts masters; Okonomica III, 1, 4, p. 27: “qui arguendo 
et respondendo scolas doctorum perambulat; nondum tamen lauream accepit milicie doc- 
toralis, sed nichilominus vicinus est ad magisterii gradum.” 
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studies in theology at least a year before his regency in arts in order to 
have been eligible to lecture on the Bible in 1340, and on the Sentences 
in 1342. 54 This would place Conrad’s lectures on the Sentences and, along 
with it, his Tractatus contra Burley , at the very end of his time in Paris. 
The peculiar thing is that Conrad never refers to himself as a bachelor 
in theology, and that title is never accorded to him when he is men¬ 
tioned in papal documents, as was customary. 55 

The answer to this puzzle may lie in the procedures that governed the 
composition of Sentences commentaries by the second quarter of the four¬ 
teenth century. It had become customary for bachelors to compose a 
draft or working copy of their sentential questions during the year before 
the candidate orally delivered them as a bachelor of theology. This year, 
known as annus expectationis, followed his year as biblical cursor and pre¬ 
ceded his year as sententiarius . 56 Thus the oral lectures ( lectura lecta) as sen- 
tentiarius was the second stage in the writing process, which was followed 
by one or more stages of editing ( lectura annotata) before a definitive text 
(lectura recollecta , lectura edita , or ordinatio ) for publication was achieved. If 
financial need or other circumstances interrupted the normal sequence, 
it would be possible for a draft text to have been realized without one’s 
actually having completed or even having begun the official, pro forma , 
lectures on the Sentences. 

Whether this happened in Conrad’s case we do not know. We do know 
that he wrote questions on the Sentences but was never accorded the title 
of bachelor of theology. We also know that his preparation for biblical 
and sentential lectures would have coincided with his last two years in 
Paris and with the crisis over Ockham’s thought. If, as will be argued 


54 CUP II, 692, #1188. This legislation dates to the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century and specifies seven years of theological study for seculars before proceeding to lec¬ 
tures on the Bible and the Sentences. Those in religious orders by the 1330s were only 
required to have studied six years initially—a reduction officially granted to the seculars 
in 1366 but which may already have been practiced by 1340. 

55 For example, in May 1341 he was referred to as “magister artium” (Benoit XII, 
Lettres communes , ed. Vidal, vol. II, Paris 1905, 304), and had he read the Sentences in or 
before the academic year 1340-41, his title would have been “baccalaurius theologiae” or 
some equivalent. When, in a letter of 19 April 1363, Urban V mentioned Conrad in con¬ 
nection with a disputed appointment to the position of cathedral prior in Regensburg, 
Conrad was described only as a canon of Regensburg, a master in arts, and a priest; cf. 
Urban V, Lettres communes , II, Paris 1964-72, 247, #6680. See also Urban V, Lettres com¬ 
munes , IX, Rome 1983, 444, #27363. 

56 For a description of the annus expectations, see Z. Kaluza, Mcolas dAutrecourt. Ami de la 
verite , in: Histoire litteraire de la France , 42 (1995), pp. 54-6. During the year of expectation 
disputations could be held in arts as well as in theology. 
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below, Conrad played a central part in the campaign against Ockhamism, 
the references in the 1340 statute concerning the implications of those 
“errors” for the interpretation of scripture or propositions about God may 
reflect the theological sensitivity of someone engaged in precisely those 
tasks. We also know that Conrad remained actively teaching in the arts 
faculty until he left Paris for good in March 1342. 57 His retention of his 
classroom in the Rue du Fouarre and his Tractatus contra Burley witness to 
his continuing commitment to philosophy. 58 

While no Sentences commentary has yet been identified for Conrad, it 
should be noted that the style and content of questions added to Michael 
de Massa’s commentary on book II of the Sentences found in Vat. lat. 
1087 anticipate in a remarkable way the viewpoint and language of 
Conrad. 59 The manuscript was in the possession of Thomas Parentucelli 
de Sarzana (later Pope Nicholas V) in the early fifteenth century, through 
whom it came into the Vatican library. The work was copied from an 
exemplar that blended, according to the plan of the author or editor, a 
text on the early distinctions of Book II, identified as his “ opus ordina¬ 
rium ,” with questions on topics in physics identifed as “ additiones ” or as 
“quaestiones extraordinariae .” 60 The numerous cross-references among the 
additional questions, and between those and the questions in the “ opus 
ordinarium ,” make it certain that the text, as edited in its present form, is 
the work of one and the same person. And although the cross-references 


57 Ibach, Leben, 4. 

58 AUP I, col. 54. Nicholas of Autrecourt is another example of a secular master who 
continued to teach in the arts faculty while completing his degrees in law and theology. 

59 For a discussion of that text, see D. Trapp, Notes on some Manuscripts of the Augustinian 
Michael de Massa (d. 1337), in: Augustinianum, 5 (1965), 58-133; W.J. Courtenay, The 
Quaestiones in Sententias of Michael de Massa , OESA: A Redating , in: Augustiniana, 45 (1995), 
191-207. 

60 Some questions relating to cosmology are raised in the sections that belong to the 
author’s opus ordinarium ; e.g. Vat. lat. 1087, f. 124rb: “Utrum caelum sit compositum ex 
anima et corpore tamquam ex principiis essentialiter intrinsecis ita quod vere sit anima- 
tum formaliter et vivum”; ibid., f. 128ra: “Utrum ultima sphaera sit ahquo modo in loco.” 
Some of the questions added later [additiones), which may have derived from another aca¬ 
demic context, are directly and almost exclusively concerned with physics; e.g. Vat. lat. 
1087, f. 68va (“quaestio extraordinaria”): “Utrum duratio rei permanentis sit realiter idem 
quod ipsa res permanens”; ibid., f. 70rb (“quaestio extraordinaria”): “Utrum duratio suc- 
cessiva, quae est ipsum tempus, sit realiter idem quod motus cuius est passio”; ibid., 
f. 7Ira: “Utrum motus sit res per se unius tantum praedicamenti”; ibid., f. 74ra: “Utrum 
generaliter loquendo tempus sit realiter idem quod motus, vel sit realitas addita ipsi motui”; 
ibid.: “Utrum tempus quod est passio primi motus sit aliqua realitas addita primo motui”; 
ibid. f. 82ra: “Utrum tempus acceptum formaliter sit passio inexistens alicui motui”; ibid., 
f. 83va: “Utrum forma temporis sive ipsummet tempus quantum ad suum formale sit 
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from the Vatican manuscript to the text of Michael de Massa’s com¬ 
mentary on Book I of the Sentences are not as numerous nor as convinc¬ 
ing, they suggest that both works belong to the same author. 61 

Moreover, some of the “additional” questions were not written initially 
for a Sentences commentary but originated in a different academic setting, 
probably from disputations. They differ in style from the other questions; 
they are sometimes prefaced by wording used to describe groupings of 
disputed questions; 62 the topics are more narrowly focused; and there are 
frequent references to an opponent ( tu/tibi ) instead of the more general 
aliquiP The issues debated in these questions concern problems in physics, 
especially the ontological status of motion and time. And the opponent 
or opponents in these questions were adherents of an Ockhamist phy¬ 
sics. In some questions the sources of the debate are limited to Aristode 
and the Commentator (Averroes) without citing any Patristic or scholas¬ 
tic author, and without any application to a theological issue. In others, 
such as the questions on quantity, theological issues and scholastic sources 
are introduced. 

Assuming these questions were authored by Michael de Massa, the fact 
that they were incorporated into his Sentences commentary by an editor 
after Michael’s death suggests that they would have been written not long 
before his death in May 1337. In any event, the additional questions 
show that a student contemporary with Conrad in the theological faculty 
was deeply concerned over issues that coincide remarkably with the issues 
Megenberg claimed to have treated in his questions or disputations on 
problems in physics. For example, the anti-Ockhamist arguments on the 
ontological status of points and lines to which Conrad refers his readers 


passio inexistens formaliter cuilibet motui”; ibid., f. 85ra: “Utrum tempus habeat suum esse 
completum circumscripto omni opere intellectus nostri”; ibid., f. 89ra: “Utrum aliquod 
instans maneat idem realiter in toto tempore”; ten questions de continuo, ibid., ff. 130v-169v; 
sixteen questions de veritate primi principii et motione voluntatis, ibid., ff. 175-205r; and four ques¬ 
tions de specie , ibid., ff. 205r-221v. 

61 One manuscript of the commentary on Book I (Bologna, Bibl. Univ., Ms. 2214) is 
in the hand of the scribe of Vat. lat. 1087 and was also in the possession of Sarzana. 

62 Vat. lat. 1087, f. 68va: “Duodecima <Undecima> quaestio extraordinaria circa mate- 
riam creationis fuit ista: Utrum duratio rei permanentis sit realiter idem quod ipsa res per- 
manens.” 

63 For example, ibid., f. 70va: “per quascumque connotationes et per quascumque figuras 
gramaticales tu conaris salvare quod una res sit quandoque motus et quandoque quies, et 
ego per easdem salvabo tibi quod eadem res sit quandoque albedo et quandoque nigredo.... 
Si autem dicas quod sic. . . . Preterea, quia tu fugis ad propositiones gramaticales. ...” 
Ibid., f. 70vb: “Qua ratione tu dicis quod motus localis est idem realiter cum ipso mobili. ... 
Et si dicas quod. ...” 
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in his Quaestiones on De sphaera can be found in question 3 (de puncto et 
lined) of the “additional questions” on the continuum, Vat. lat. 1087, 
ff. 136vb-140vb. Similarly, the issues and views to which he refers his 
readers in his Tractatus contra Burley can be found in the question on the 
generation and corruption of matter in Vat. lat. 1087, ff. 169va-175rb. 
And finally, a more extended discussion of Ockhamist theories on motion 
discussed briefly in Okonomica III, tr. 1, c. 1 can be found in Vat. lat. 
1087, ff. 70rb-74ra. While one cannot dismiss categorically the possibil¬ 
ity that the scribe who assembled Massa’s “additional” questions on book 
II of the Sentences did not inadvertently include questions from another 
author found in quires in the possession of Michael, or that Michael him¬ 
self “borrowed” sections from questions on natural philosophy by a promi¬ 
nent secular contemporary, or that Vat. lat. 1087 is not itself a “reworked” 
Sentences commentary, a lectura secundum alium , in which a later author 
(Conrad?) redelivered an earlier commentary and added some questions 
of his own, the weight of evidence points in the direction of Massa’s 
authorship. Still, the occasional similarities in style and attitude between 
Vat. lat. 1087 and Conrad’s works is remarkable, as can be seen in the 
last section cited above, where the language and vehemence with which 
Ockham’s position is attacked are evocative of Conrad’s critique: 

Duodecima quaestio extraordinaria circa materiam creationis erat ista: Utrum dura- 
tio successiva, quae est ipsum tempus, sit realiter idem quod motus cuius est pas- 
sio.. . . Et quia de realitate motus est unus error quorundam modemorum qui circa 
totam Physicam tarn quantum ad principia quam etiam quantum ad conclusiones 
ipsius conati sunt innovare errores antiquorum philosophorum quos Aristoteles fre- 
quentissime reprobat, licet per quasdam fugas grammaticales huiusmodi errores 
sustineant, quae modicum valent, sicut alias apparebit. Ideo statim pro nunc de errore 
istorum circa realitatem motus expedio me valde breviter, gratia cuius moveo istam 
quaestionem: 

Utrum motus sit realiter ipsummet mobile quod movetur. Et videtur quod sic, 
quid frustra ponitur pluralitas realitatum sine necessitate.. .. Respondeo, sicut dixi, 
hie est unus errorum quorundam modemoruirf^pu secundum rei veritatem conan- 
tur diffundere inter vera dicta physicae multa semina falsitatum, et in omnibus 
tamquam verbosi habent recursum ad verba gramaticalia sophistice utendo eis. Nec 
forte melior modus esset nisi nauseare super dictis eorum et dicere: “Contra verbosos 
noli contendere verbis,” quia secundum veritatem errores ipsorum non sunt cum 
magna diligentia pertractandi. Et ideo expediamus nos de illo errore quern asserunt 
circa realitatem motus; dicunt enim quod motus non est distinctus a mobili sed est 
realiter ipsummet mobile. Et quod ita sit probant quia corpus celeste est quoddam 
mobile a quo non distinguitur realiter suus motus; ergo, pari ratione, dicendum est 
de omni mobili et de motu quo quandoque movetur. . . . Sed iste error est contra 
Aristotelem et Commentatorem. . . . Nunc autem loquendo physice et ad rem, et non 
recurrendo ad subiectum et praedicatum propositionis et ad suppositum et ad apposi- 
tum propositionis gramaticaliter; sed dico loquendo ad rem: constat quod si motus 
esset realiter idem quod mobile, ergo realiter motus moveatur, quia realitas quae est 
motus movetur per te, sed hoc est contra sententiam Aristotelis.. . . Constat quod 
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Commentator accipit ibi subiectum reale, cui vicissim possunt inesse contraria, puta 
motus et quies, et non accipit ibi subiectum propositionis gramaticaliter; ergo secun¬ 
dum eum motus est quaedam res inexistens mobili sicut suo per se subiecto ex natura 
rei. . . . Qua ratione mobile est idem realiter cum motu quo movetur per te, pari 
ratione inest idem realiter cum quiete qua quiescit cessante motu. Sed hoc posito 
sequitur. .et ita redibit error Parmenidis et Mellissi, quern reprobat Aristoteles 
primo Physicorum. 64 

Sed constat quod movens non causat mobile nec locum; ergo aliquam realitatem 
ponam ab utroque distinctam. Alias plus dicetur contra errorem istorum quando 
tractabo generalem abusionem quam ponunt, videlicet quod in eodem supposito 
numquam concurrunt nisi duae distinctae realitates, scilicet substantia et qualitas. ... 
Sic ergo error istorum tamquam abusio dicatur. Et accedamus ad inquisitionem magis 
utilem de realitate ipsius motus. Nec oportet philosophum volentem proficere, con- 
fundere realitates eorum et confugere ad proprietates grammaticales ut habeatur fuga 
de non explicando realitates eorum et difficultates physicas circa ipsas. Immo quan¬ 
tum possumus investigare, <tantum> debemus explicare de quidditatibus rerum. 
Moveamus ergo aliquas quaestiones circa realitatem motus more Aristotelis et Com- 
mentatoris et aliorum philosophorum, praetermittendo insanias modemorum inno- 
vantium grossitive antiquorum. 65 

And from a later question: 

Sed secundum istos contra quos arguo, tempus et primus motus sunt idem identice, 
nec differunt nisi conceptibiliter. . . dixerunt aliqui quod tempus est ipsummet caelum, 
et in sententiam istorum incidunt Okanistae. 66 

Massa’s questions reveal an overriding concern, shared by Conrad, with 
the scientific and philosophical implications of Ockham’s physics on the 
eve of the statute of 1339 and the arts faculty oath based on it. The 
statements in the above passage, ad mentem, although not ad linguam Conradi , 
thus lead us back to a central concern of Conrad in his last three years 
in Paris: the crisis over the Occamistae and Ockham’s physics. 


64 Vat. lat. 1087, f. 70rb-70va. For an extensive discussion of the views of Parmenides 
and Mellissus, see Vat. lat. 1087, f. 13Ira. The image of nausea was later applied to the 
Ockhamist interpretation of point, line, and figure (Vat. lat. 1087, f. 140rb): “disputare 
cum ipsis est quaedam nausea. . . .” Conrad of Megenberg used the same expression in 
discussing Ockham’s understanding of relation, quantity, and motion; Okonomica III, tr. 1, 
c. 1, p. 7: “Et deficientes quidem clerici nausigraphi dici poterint, eoquod nauseam prae- 
tendant in scripturis rerum aut naturae distinctae ascriptarum. Dicitur enim nausigraphus 
a ‘nausea’ et ‘graphos,’ quod est scriptura.” 

65 Ibid., f. 7Ira. Ibid., f. 84v: “Respondeo sine argumentis quod sustineri potest tarn 
secundum intentionem Aristotelis quam etiam Commentatoris quam etiam secundum appar- 
entiam rationis quod sic.” Ibid., f. 143r: “magis volo praeponderare in hac parte senten¬ 
tiam Aristotelis et Commentatoris quam suam.” 

66 Ibid., f. 88va. Ibid., f. 135va: “Sed arguitur ulterius pro opinione Okam primo sic: 
quantitas successiva quae est motus vel tempus non est res distincta a mobili cuius est 
subiective. Patet consequents quia magis videtur differre successivum et permanens quam 
permanens et permanens, ceteris aliis habentibus se uniformiter. . . . Praeterea, arguo sic: 
relatio realiter non est res addita fundamento; igitur nec accidens quod est quantitas est 
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D. The Crisis over the Ockhamistae 

The later years of Conrad’s tenure as regent master in arts at Paris 
coincided with a controversy in that faculty over the content and meth¬ 
ods of analysis found in the writings of William of Ockham. Conrad’s 
opposition to Ockham in his post-Parisian writings is well known, includ¬ 
ing passages in his Okonomica (c. 1354) and in his commentary on John 
of Sacrobosco’s Sphaera (1347), as well as his Tractatus contra Ockham (1354). 
In light of the intensive scholarly attention that has been devoted to the 
statutes of the arts faculty over the Ockhamist crisis of 1339-1341 and 
the shifting interpretations of that evidence, a fresh look at Conrad’s role 
in those events is in order. 67 

First, although the post-Parisian writings of Conrad show a firm oppo¬ 
sition to Ockham’s natural philosophy, that topic is not touched on in 
his Planctus , nor is there any mention of Ockham or the Occamistae in that 
work. What does come out strongly in the Planctus is a hatred of the 
mendicants and a diatribe against those in the arts faculty who misused 
grammar and logic, perhaps a veiled reference to those he later criticizes 
in his Okonomica for rejecting, as literally false, propositions contain¬ 
ing figures of speech. 68 This latter issue was undoubtedly related to the 


res addita fundamento. . . . Praeterea, actio et passio et quaecumque entia respectiva non 
dicunt res additas entibus absolutis; ergo nec quantitas est res addita substantiae corpo- 
rali, quamvis tamen constituat diversum praedicamentum. ... Ad ista tria simul respon- 
deo. . . .” 

67 Courtenay and Tachau, Ockham, Ockhamists, 53-96; Courtenay, The Reception of Ockham’s 
Thought at the University of Paris , in: Z. Kaluza and P. Vignaux (eds.), Preuve et raisons a 
VUniversite de Paris: Logique, ontologie et theologie au XIV* siecle , Paris 1984, 43-64; Courtenay, 
Force of Words and Figures of Speech: The Crisis over Virtus sermonis in the Fourteenth Century, 
in: Franciscan Studies, 44 (1984), 107-2&; Z. Kaluza, Le Statut du 25 septembre 1339 et 
POrdonnance du 2 septembre 1276, in: O. Pluta (ed.), Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert: 
In memoriam Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947), Amsterdam 1988, 343-51; J.M.M.H. Thijssen, 
Once Again the Ockhamist Statutes of 1339 and 1340: Some new perspectives , in: Vivarium, 28 
(1990), 136-67; Courtenay, The Registers of the University of Paris and the Statutes against the 
Scientia Occamica, in: Vivarium, 29 (1991), 13-49; Kaluza, Les sciences et leurs langages. Note 
sur le statut du 29 Decembre 1340 et le prtimdu statut perdu contre Ockham , in: L. Bianchi (ed.), 
Filosofia e teologia nel Trecento: Studi in ricbrdo di Eugenio Randi , Louvain-la-Neuve 1994, 197- 
258; Kaluza, La arise des annees 1474-1482, in: M.J.F.M. Hoenen, J.H.J. Schneider, and 
G. Wieland (eds.), Philosophy and Learning. Universities in the Middle Ages, Leiden 1994, 293- 
327; Courtenay, Was There an Ockhamist School? in: Philosophy and Learning, 263-92. Also rele¬ 
vant to these issues: Courtenay, The Preservation and Dissemination of Academic Condemnations 
at the University of Paris in the Middle Ages, in: Philosophies morales et politiques au Moyen Ages. 
Acts of the Ninth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy, Ottawa 1992, Ottawa 
1995, III, 1659-67. 

68 Planctus ecclesiae, ed. R. Scholz, MGH, SsM II, 1, Leipzig 1941, 32: “Cespitat in vanis 
iam lingua, monetat inanis; Floribus est nuda, rudis et vox, rustica cruda; lam paralogis- 
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propositions that were condemned by the arts faculty in late December 
1340 in a statute that bears the rubric: “de reprobatione quorumdam 
errorum Ockanicorum,” 69 but in Conrad’s Planctus these views are not 
discussed direcdy. In any event, the content of the Planctus , which was 
written and revised between the fall of 1337 and September 1338, may 
all date before the crisis over Ockham’s teaching surfaced at Paris. 

Secondly, while Conrad apparendy returned from Avignon to Paris 
early in 1338, he went to Germany in the summer of 1338 and does not 
appear at all in the records of the nadon for the 1338-39 academic year. 
While the records between January and December 1338 are lost, the fail¬ 
ure of Conrad’s name to appear in the extant records for the first half 
of 1339—the season of examinations and promotions in which the names 
of sponsoring regents are most likely to be included—makes it likely that 
he was not in Paris during that year. In fact, the first firm evidence for 
his resumption of his regency is in December 1339, from which we may 
infer his presence during the first term of the 1339-40 academic year. 
Thus, if the crisis over the use of Ockham’s teachings and writings began 
in the summer of 1339 or during the previous academic year, it is unlikely 
Conrad was involved at that stage. It is likely, however, that Conrad had 
returned to teaching by the end of September 1339 when the arts fac¬ 
ulty statute against the dogmatizing of Ockham was promulgated and 
inscribed into the Book of the Nation. 70 Whether Conrad played any role 
in the drafting and promulgation of that statute cannot be ascertained. 
But if his later views are any guide, he would have strongly supported 
the action taken. His absence from Paris in the months before Septem¬ 
ber 1339, however, probably means he was not among the initiators of 
that legislation. 

We can assume that Conrad’s role in the campaign against the Occa- 
mistae in 1340 and 1341 was more direct. 71 He was proctor of the English- 
German nation when the statute of December 29, 1340 was passed, and 
as proctor during the preceding week he may have had a hand in draft¬ 
ing the final wording. If, as now seems likely, the actual sealing of the 


mat homo quilibet atque sophismat; Ethyca marcescunt, magis et brutalia crescunt.” 
Compare Okonomica III, tr. 1, ch. 12. 

69 CUP II, 505-7, #1042. 

70 The fact that Conrad’s name does not appear in the proctor’s register until December 
proves little, since hardly any names of regent masters are listed in that register between 
August and December 1339. 

71 This was also the conclusion of Bemd Michael, Studien zu seinem Leben, semen Werken 
und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters , Teil 1, Berlin 1985, 191-2. 
Also suggested in Courtenay and Tachau, Ockham, Ockhamists , 72-5. 
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statute occurred several weeks later, possibly due to debate over inclu¬ 
sion of the final article, the promulgation and enforcement of that statute 
would not have occurred during Conrad’s term as proctor. 72 That may 
explain his statement in the proctor’s book that during his term in office 
nothing that was done was brought to completion. 73 

If the later writings of Conrad are any guide, the teachings of the 
Occamistae that he considered the most pernicious were not the procedures 
for determining the truth or falsity of propositions, but Ockham’s rein¬ 
terpretation of the Aristotelian categories and its implications for natural 
philosophy. Propositional analysis and the effect on figures of speech when 
one allowed only the strictest literal meaning (<de virtute sermonis) was cer¬ 
tainly one of Conrad’s later concerns. In his Okonomica he criticized the 
wretches ( miseri ) who rejected as meaningless such sentences as “aqua 
transit in fluviis” or “venti volant” because they attribute an action to a 
subject that it does not in reality have, since water does not have feet, 
nor do winds have wings. 74 Conrad, echoing the language of the statute 
of December 1340, noted the implications of this fallacy for scriptural 
exegesis. 75 But nowhere in Conrad’s discussion did he attribute those views 
to the Occamistae. That label he employed only when criticizing Ockham’s 
natural philosophy. 


72 For scholarly discussion of the two-statute theory vs a delay in promulgation, see 
above, note 67. If a delay took place, it was probably because of the inclusion of the last 
article or clause, which unlike the other articles, was perhaps taken from the teaching of 
Nicholas of Autrecourt. Inasmuch as that was one of the articles whose orthodoxy was 
being judged at Avignon, some arts masters may have felt it presumptive and possibly 
offensive to Benedict XII to condemn it at Paris before the Avignon commission had com¬ 
pleted its deliberations. 

73 AUP I, col. 44: “In cujus tempore nichil est factum, quod perfecte ad actum duce- 
retur.” 

74 Okonomica III, tr. 1, ch. 12, p. 47: “surguntque miseri quidam, qui se numquam dig- 
nos noverunt discipulos et quod penitus nesciunt docere presumunt atque, quod condolendo 
refero, tales nobilibus ingeniis pocius seductores quam doctores preficiunt. Gramaticam 
indignis molestant derisibus affirmantes quod nulla partium oracionis constructio est tran- 
sitiva. . . . Quapropter aqua non transit in fluviis secundum eos, neque venti volant, quo- 
niam alas non habent. Nec poterit did quod una pars oracionis regat aliam secundum 
modorum significandi proporciones, quia intellectus humanus omnes partes orationis regit 
et dirigit. Proprietates enim partium oracionis nichil sunt, ut dicunt.” 

75 Ibid.: “Rethoricam eloquenciam adeo sua cecitate postergant, ut nec flores verborum 
nec colores sentenciarum capiant, sed flores in pratis crescere et colores varios pictores 
componere et pulchre variare ad instar nature affirmant. Qualiter hii dulciloquia sacrarum 
interpretentur scripturarum quevis racio disposita noscit, nec est dubium hereses ex hiis 
innumeras pullulare. Scriptura etenim sacra non semel uterum virginalem virgam vocat et 
filium dei inde conceptum florem appellat. Et si de virtute sermonis iste oraciones false 
sunt, sequitur rethoricam in pulcherrimis speciebus transumpcionis nullam ad oraciones 
habere virtutem, et sic rethorica quasi evanuit tota.” 
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The first text in which Conrad attacked Ockhamist physics—unless 
certain questions in Vat. lat. 1087 were authored or influenced by Conrad— 
was in his commentary on John of Sacrobosco’s Sphaera, which Conrad 
completed in 1347 while teaching at St. Stephan’s school in Vienna. He 
rejected Ockham’s teaching that points and lines were not res distinctae 
inter se et a corpore , 76 The critique was expanded in his Okonomica , written 
at Regensburg between 1348 and 1352. There Conrad rejected the opin¬ 
ion of Ockham and his followers that the categories of relation (i relatio ), 
place (situs), habit (habitus), where (ubi), and when (quando) were indistin¬ 
guishable from absolute, permanent things, who identified quantity as sim¬ 
ply a description of substance as extended, and who affirmed that motion 
(motus) was indistinguishable from permanent things. 77 

The arts faculty statute of September 1339 was vague about what 
subject matter they proscribed when they forbade Ockham’s doctrinal But 
the writings of Conrad and, even more explicitly, the sentential and physi¬ 
cal questions in Vat. lat. 1087 make clear that the principal doctrine pro¬ 
scribed was Ockham’s interpretation of the categories and its implications 
for science. This is spelled out in the inception oaths for the arts faculty, 
revised in the summer or fall of 1341, in which, parallel to numerous 
passages in Vat. lat. 1087, the contrast is made between Ockhamist sci- 
entia and the teaching of Aristotle, Averrois, and the ancient commenta¬ 
tors. 79 Whether this language simply expands on the implicit meaning of 
the 1339 statute or derives from an additional piece of anti-Ockhamist 
legislation, the battle over Ockham’s physics was central to the events of 


76 Miinchen, Bayr. Staatsbibliothek, Clm 14687, fol. 74ra, as quoted by Sabine Kruger, 
Krise der £eit als Ursache der Pest? Der Traktat de mortalitate in Alamannia des Konrad von Megenberg , 
in: Festschrift Jiir Hermann Heimpel zum 70. Geburtstag , vol. II, Gottingen 1972, 839-83, at 849, 
n. 55: “Sed hie est advertendum, quod secundum illos, qui negant puncta habere esse 
reale preter animam et similiter lineas, sicut facit frater Wilhalmus et sui, illi dicerent, 
quod secunda descripcio spere eciam competeret sibi secundum esse suum ymaginativum 
et conceptibile, sed ego non sum istius opinionis, et habet de hoc videri alibi, scilicet in 
questionibus physis.” 

77 Okonomica III, tr. 1, c. 1, p. 7: “Aut certe did potest, quod clerus deficiens in statu 
scolastico est hie, qui naturas plurium abnegat rerum, quemadmodum frater Wilhelmus 
de Occham Anglicus atque sui sequaces, qui tarn relaciones quam situs, habitus, ubi, 
quando, asserunt preter animam res indistinctas a rebus absolutis atque quantitatem ean- 
dem cum substancia rem affirmant. Motus eciam in quibus actiones rerum et passiones 
firmantur dicunt res indistinctas a permanentibus rebus.” 

78 CUP II, 485-6, #1023. 

79 CUP II, 680: “Item jurabitis quod statuta facta per facultatem artium contra scien- 
tiam Okamicam observabitis, neque dictam scientiam et consimiles sustinebitis quoquo- 
modo, sed scientiam Aristotelis et sui Commentatoris Averrois et aliorum commentatorum 
antiquorum et expositorum dicti Aristotelis, nisi in casibus qui sunt contra fidem.” 
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1339-1341. When, in September 1341, the English-German nation required 
an anti-Ockhamist loyalty oath of all members of the nation, students 
and masters alike, that they did not belong to and would inform on any¬ 
one who belonged to the secta occamica , Conrad’s name appears among 
the masters signing that legislation, and he was probably among its prin¬ 
cipal sponsors. 80 

It is ironic that Conrad’s departure from Paris coincided with the return 
of Gregory of Rimini to Paris (1342) as the Augustinian sententiarius for 
the following academic year, 1343-44. 81 Rimini was the first theologian 
at Paris to defend publically Ockham’s natural philosophy, as did Hugolino 
of Orvieto at the end of the decade. 82 Whatever effect Conrad had at 
Paris in subsequent years came from a distance, either through his writ¬ 
ings or, since he was in Avignon in 1346 when Clement VI drafted his 
letter to the University of Paris, as an encouraging voice on the wording 
of that papal admonition. 83 But eventually the anti-Ockhamist legislation 
in the arts faculty—at least as regards Ockham’s natural philosophy— 
failed. Sometime between 1355 and 1365 the prohibition of Ockham’s 
scientia was removed from the oaths in the arts faculty and all mention 
of those statutes, as they applied to Ockham, was likewise removed from 
the oaths. 84 How Conrad would have reacted to the collapse of an effort 
to which he had devoted so much political energy can only be imagined. 
It would probably have been further evidence, in his eyes, of a world 
gone wrong. 

Madison, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 


80 AUP I, cols. 52-53: “... nullus decetero admitteretur ad aliquos actus legitimos in 
dicta nacione, nisi prius juraret quod revelaret, si sciret aliquos de secta Occanica ad 
invicem conspirasse de secta vel opinionibus erroneis fovendis, vel etiam conjuratos esse 
vel conventicula habere occulta, aliter nisi jure diceret si sciret, ex tunc penam peijurii 
incurreret.” 

81 V. Marcolino, “Einleitung,” in Gregory of Rimini, Lectura super primum et secundum sen- 
tentiarum , ed. D. Trapp and V. Marcolino, vol. I, Berlin 1981, xi-xiii. 

82 W.J. Courtenay, The Role of English Thought in the Transformation of University Education 
in the Late Middle Ages, in: J.M. Kittelson and P.J. Transue (eds.), Rebirth, Reform and Resilience: 
Universities in Transition , 1300-1700, Columbus 1984, 103-62, at 126-31. 

83 CUP II, 587-90, #1125. 

84 Courtenay, The Registers of the University of Paris, at 40-2. 
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Filosofia e teologia nel Trecento. Studi in ricord di Eugenio Randi, a cura di Luca Bianchi. 
FIDEM, Louvain-la-Neuve 1994, VIII + 574 p. (Textes et etudes du Moyen Age, 1). 


Ce recueil de dix-huit contributions, reuni par Luca Bianchi et introduit par Maria- 
Teresa Fumagalfi Beonio-Brocchieri, est dedie a la memoire d’Eugenio Randi (1957-1990). 
L’ensemble est centre sur le XIV C siecle, auquel le jeune medieviste italien avait consacre 
l’essentiel de ses travaux. Ge siecle, dont on per^oit aujourd’hui toute la diversite et la 
fecondite, aux antipodes de l’image qui a longtemps prevalu d’une epoque de dissolution 
et de decadence, se trouve ici aborde sous les aspects les plus varies. On y trouve des etu¬ 
des sur des theories politico-ecclesiologiques (avec la contribution de G. Piaia sur Jean 
Quidort et celle de R. Lambertini sur Francois d’Ascoti et Guillaume d’Ockham), on y 
aborde l’ethique (A. de Libera sur l’ethique et la vie mystique, chez les “Averroistes” et 
chez Maitre Eckhart, A. Ghisalberti a propos de Pamour de Dieu et de l’acte moral chez 
Guillaume d’Ockham), des questions de logique (les obligations chez Guillaume d’Ockham 
par P. Muller, la signification d’objets imaginaires tels que la chimere chez Jean Buridan 
et Marsile d’Inghen par G. Roncaglia), ou de rhetorique (C. Marmo a propos de Jean de 
Jandun), des questions tenant a la theologie (le concept de theologie chez Durand de Saint- 
Pour^ain par M. Fumagalli Beonio-Brocchieri, la contingence et la tromperie divine chez 
Robert Holcot, par K. Tachau), des problemes d’epistemologie et de theorie de la science 
(une mise au point, par Z. Kaluza, sur le statut de 1340 de la faculte des arts de Paris 
et sur l’emergence d’une conception parisienne des sciences, une etude du concept de 
verite chez Marsile d’Inghen par M.-E. Reina), la medecine (avec un etat des recherches 
dans ce domaine entre 1891 et 1991 par J. Agrimi et C. Crisciani), la physique (avec une 
discussion du concept mathematique de mouvement dans l’£cole d’Oxford par M. Panza), 
les florileges philosophiques (par J. Hamesse); on trouve encore une analyse de la produc¬ 
tion de livres au XIV C siecle a Paris (W. Courtenay), ainsi que des etudes de manuscrits 
concemant un fragment du traite De principiis theologiae attribue a Guillaume d’Ockham 
(R. Imbach et P. Ladner), et des textes de logique et de theologie de differents auteurs, 
dont Gentilis de Cingulo (A. Tabarroni). Luca Bianchi, qui avait publie plusieurs textes 
avec Eugenio Randi, montre quant a lui comment l’idee selon laquelle Aristote fut un 
homme et put par consequent se tromper se trouve developpee des le Moyen Age, y com- 
pris chez des defenseurs du peripatetisme tels qu’Albert le Grand ou Siger de Brabant. 
L’ouvrage se termine par une Postface de M. Parodi, fibre variation a partir de textes de 
J.-L. Borges evoquant le Moyen Age, puis une bibliographic des ecrits d’Eugenio Randi. 

Au cours de sa breve carriere, celui-ci a grandement contribue a forger une nouvelle 
image de l’aristotelisme medieval (ou des aristotelismes medievaux), mettant en cause des 
lieux communs longtemps pregnants tels que l’idee selon laquelle le XTV e siecle serait une 
periode de reaction anti-aristotelicienne initiee par les condamnations de 1277, et propo- 
sant des etudes novatrices sur la theologie apres Scot. Dans ce cadre, il a donne impulsion 
decisive aux travaux, qui connaissent aujourd’hui bien des prolongements, sur la toute- 
puissance divine, les differents modeles de la puissance absolue et les mondes possibles. Ce 
volume constitue un bel hommage a un medieviste disparu au moment meme ou la matu¬ 
rity de ses travaux et la fecondite de ses hypotheses commen^aient a etre reconnues. 

Paris Joel Biard 
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M.G. Garand, Guibert de Nogent et ses secretaires. Brepols, Tumhout 1995 120 pp. ISBN 
2 503 50450 7 (Corpus Christianorum: Autographa medii aevi, 2). 

In this detailed and erudite study of the composition of Guibert of Nogent’s (d. 1124) 
works, M.C. Garand focuses on three manuscripts, ail originally composed at the abbey 
of Nogent-sous-Goucy during the last years of Guibert’s life, now preserved in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris: MS Lat. 2500, containing the Quo ordine sermo fieri debeat and the 
Moralia Geneseos; MS Lat. 2900, containing the De pigneribus sanctorum , and the Epistola de 
bucella Iudae data et veritate dominici corporis ; and MS Lat. 2502, containing the Tropologiae in 
Prophetis (in Osee, Lamentationes Ieremiae et Amos). Three distinct scribes worked on these manu¬ 
scripts, of which two give evidence of being the hands of professionals. The first hand was 
responsible for the greater part of ms. 2500, while the second copied ms. 2502 in its 
entirety, and both worked on ms. 2900. The third hand, however, which R.B.C. Huygens 
termed “Scribe C” and saw as the dominant hand in his edition of Quo ordine sermo fieri 
debeat , De bucella Iudae data et de veritate dominici corporis , and De sanctis et eorum pigneribus 
(CC CM 127, 1993), Garand identifies as that of Guibert himself. This third hand, a late 
carolingian and clearly not that of a professional scribe, “se distingue de ses coequi- 
pieres, tant par la nature de ses interventions que par l’aspect de son ecriture.” (35-6). 
Guibert never mentioned a third secretary, and among the other arguments Garand puts 
forward, is the fact that “au moment precis ou Guibert dit ne plus pouvoir composer que 
sola memoria, sola voce , ‘C’ cesse de participer a la transcription des traites; l’on ne recon- 
nait plus sa main, dans le ms. 2502, que sous la forme de breves mentions de revision 
dont le scripteur controlait mal les mouvements de sa plume.” (39). Based on his detailed 
analysis, Garand concludes “que la main dominant des manuscrits de Nogent. . . ne peut 
etre que celle de l’auteur, Guibert.” (36). 

The work begins with an overview of Guibert’s life and works. Garand argues for two 
distinct versions of Guibert’s De virginitate and Moralia Geneseos. Whereas Huygens had given 
1119 as the terminus ante quern for De virginitate , Garand points to its early original compo¬ 
sition, during the time Guibert was finishing his studies of the trivium , namely, between 
1075 and 1078, and he dates the first version of the Moralia between 1083 and 1086. (21). 
On page 25 Garand gives a most helpful table of the chronology of Guibert’s works. In 
the second chapter Garand treats Guibert’s original manuscripts, including those that have 
been lost, such as the autograph of the first version of the Quo ordine sermo fieri debeat and 
the Moralia Geneseos , which was completed around 1084 at the Benedictine abbey of Saint 
Germer de Fly. He then turns to the three manuscripts mentioned above, and includes 
extensive codicological descriptions of each. In the third chapter Garand analyzes Guibert’s 
work methods, including a paleographical study of his ductus and a discussion of his codi¬ 
cological vocabulary. In short, “La demarche de Guibert associait trois types d’effort: celui 
de l’esprit, pour formuler sa pensee, celui de l’imagination, pour visualiser l’organisation 
de ses textes sur les pages, et l’effort physique, non le moins penible, pour realiser leur 
transcription.” (73). The study closes with a short epilogue, followed by sixteen plates which 
provide the reader with excellent examples from the three manuscripts that form the basis 
of Garand’s analysis and argument. 

Garand’s study provides a new point of departure for all future research on Guibert: 

Les trois originaux conserves, realises en un meme lieu—l’abbaye de Nogent-sous-Goucy— 
et dans un laps de temps relativement court—moins de dix ans—constituent done un 
echantillon significatif du travail auquel l’auteur s’est livre sur ses oevures. Ils contiennent 
des exemples des etats successifs par lesquels passe un texte depuis sa conception jusqu’a 
sa mise au point definitive, en apportant la preuve que Guibert intervenait tout au long 
du processus . . . au travers des grattages, des additions, des remaniements divers, les tex¬ 
tes s’y presentent en une serie de versions superposees que l’editeur modeme doit distin- 
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gueret reconstituer, comme le fait l’archeologue des differentes couches d’un site de 
fouiUes .. . (82-3). 

And in this light, Guibert de Nogent et ses secretaires has significance beyond the circle of 
scholarship centered on the abbey of Nogent; it is a contribution to our understanding of 
medieval authorship and text production. 


Groningen 


E. Saak 



Roger Bacon and Aristotelianism 
Introduction 


JEREMIAH HACKETT 


Roger Bacon has been interpreted as a significant representative of 
science and philosophy in the middle ages—a kind of fore-runner of the 
Philosophical Chancellor. Writing in the nineteenth century, William 
Whewell saw Bacon as a medieval version of a modem scientist and thought 
that any correspondence between Roger Bacon and Aristotle was more a 
sympathy of spirit than direct dependence of writing. In the course of the 
twentieth century, interpreters of medieval philosophy such as Theodore 
Crowley and James A. Weisheipl concluded that Bacon never fully under¬ 
stood Aristode. They believed that he interpreted Aristode in a very eclec¬ 
tic manner often influenced by Avicenna, Averroes and Neo-Platonic 
works such as the Liber de causis. This does not mean, however, that Roger 
Bacon was not concerned with the Corpus Aristotelicum as it came into use 
in the Medieval Universities especially between 1225 and 1280. By 1255, 
the study of Aristotelian philosophy was an established juridical fact in 
the statutes of the English Nation at the University of Paris. And Roger 
Bacon had, in the period c. 1237-47, been one of the early philosophi¬ 
cal commentators on the texts of Aristode and his Islamic interpreters, 
Avicenna and Averroes, at Paris. Hence, one would expect that Bacon 
would have had a knowledge of Aristode 5 s philosophy as understood in 
that context. 

Further, in the course of the 1260s and 1270s, one notices that the 
one-time Master of Arts (the Professor of Philosophy, who, it would seem, 
taught longer in the Arts than any other Master), once more enters the 
realm of public discourse. This time, he enters the lists in order to argue 
for the importance of both Aristode and Science in the context of Parisian 
debates about the role and place of philosophy and science in a Christian 
education. Indeed, we witness a philosopher who is severely critical of 
the younger generation of philosophers in the Faculty of Arts at the 
University of Paris. And we see a philosopher who has acquired a new 
interest in the uses of languages and sciences in theology. This, older 
Roger Bacon is very critical of the younger generation of theologians 
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and canon lawyers, who in his view, ignore the “new 5 ’ Aristode and the 
“new” sciences. 

The great effort to interpret Aristotle in the 13th-century universities 
in the Latin West laboured under a number of difficulties. First, there 
was the difficult state of the translations, some from Greek and some 
from Arabic. Second, there was the filtering of Aristotle’s philosophy 
through Jewish, Islamic and Christian thought. Third, there was the latent 
Neo-Platonism and elements of Stoicism in traditional Latin thought. All 
of this made any interpretation of the Greek Aristotle difficult. And as a 
result, it is easy to see why historians of philosophy have had reservations 
about the adequacy of Bacon’s understanding of Aristotle. The same 
charge could be levelled against his contemporaries. 

Nevertheless, the philosophers of the 13th century made a great effort to 
understand the Stagirite. Among the younger generation after Grosseteste 
was Roger Bacon, who advocated a thorough philological as well as a 
philosophical study of the text of Aristotle after the manner of the Bishop 
of Lincoln. And as J. Brams has noted, Bacon may have been correct in 
demanding a better philological understanding of Aristotle at Paris in the 
mid-1260’s when the text of the Moerbecke translation of the Meteorologies 
reached Paris. Indeed, the question naturally arises: Did Bacon have a 
more radical commitment to the paradigm of the Philosophies than his 
acclaimed hero Robert Grosseteste? It would seem that in some respects 
he did. This will become apparent in the papers below. 

The materials for a study of the Aristotelianism of Roger Bacon have 
been available since the completion of Robert Steele’s edition of the Opera 
hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi in 1940. This is especially the case for the 
largely unstudied period of Bacon’s thought, his time as a Master of Arts 
(Philosophy) at the University of Paris from c. 1237/8 to 1247/8. Further¬ 
more, some of these volumes in Steele’s edition, when taken in conjunction 
with Brewer’s and Bridges’ editions of the works from the 1260s, provide 
ample evidence for a critical re-assessment of Bacon’s relation to the so- 
called “Latin-Averroism” of the 1240s and to the “Latin-Averroism” or 
“Radical Aristotelianism” of the young Professors of Philosophy in the 
Faculty of Arts at Paris in the period 1260-77. Indeed, not only this; they 
also shed light on Bacon as a Critic not just of the young radicals in the 
Faculty of Arts but also as a Critic of the “New” theology of the young 
Masters from 1250 on such as Richard Rufus, Bonaventure, John Pecham, 
Thomas Aquinas and also, perhaps, Giles of Rome. 

However, with the exception of Theodore Crowley and a few others, 
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scholars since Pierre Mandonnet’s work on Siger of Brabant and Latin 
Averroism (1911) have largely ignored Roger Bacon’s works as reliable 
and hard evidence that Bacon himself was involved both positively and 
negatively in the events leading up to the Parisian Condemnations of 
1270 and 1277. Naturally, these works were used as evidence for the 
“Geistesgeschichte” of this period of philosophy in the thirteenth century. 
But in general, historians of philosophy and of Latin Averroism writing 
after Pierre Mandonnet have tended to relegate Roger Bacon to a second 
tier behind Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus and the Latin Averroist 
Masters of Arts. But what if it were the case that Roger Bacon, as a 
senior Emeritus Professor, had fanned the flames of the fire which broke 
out in the University of Paris with the inception of Siger of Brabant in 
the early 1260s? 

The aim of the present volume is two-fold. (1) The evidence presented 
here opens up once again the issue of Bacon’s Aristotelianism. (2) It enables 
scholars to see the intellectual contexts of the development of Bacon’s 
Aristotelian ideas, both in the period 1237-47 and 1260-77. In other 
words, it aims to open up once more an older field of research: to deter¬ 
mine as precisely as possible the exact nature of Bacon’s Aristotelianism. 

Philosophers have generally interpreted Bacon in reference to either 
Robert Grosseteste or Albertus Magnus. He is seen as the faithful follower 
of one (in his own estimate) and the severe opponent of the other. These 
essays raise critical questions about the traditional evaluations. In particu¬ 
lar, the discussion in recent times of works found in the Bibliotheca Amplo- 
niana , Erfurt, (Erfurt Quarto 290 and 312) by Professors Wood and Noone 
poses new questions for the interpretation of the Aristotelianism of Roger 
Bacon. These works, previously attributed to Walter Burley since the 
inception of the University Library in Erfurt in the late fourteenth century, 
have now been demonstrated to be the works of Richard Rufus of Cornwall 
(d.c. 1260). He is the one who is dismissed in a derisory manner by Roger 
Bacon in 1292: famosissimus apud stultam multitudinem. Sed apud sapientes juit 
insanus et reprobatus Parisius propter mores quos irwenerat <et> promulgcwerat quando 
solemniter legebat Sententias ibidem , postquam legerat Sententias Oxoniae ab anno 
Domini 1250. 

With the new information from Richard Rufus and in the context of 
the Parisian writings of Robert Kilwardby, Adam of Buckfield, Roger 
Bacon and others, it will in time be possible to trace a more accurate 
history of Latin Aristotelianism at both Oxford and Paris for the period 
1230-77. 
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In some recent studies, I pointed to the difficulties in Roger Bacon’s 
self-estimation as a faithful follower of the Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste. 
In the light of the works of Richard Rufus, it will become clear that the 
thought of Roger Bacon, despite some agreement in general terms, does 
differ in significant ways from the thought of Robert Grosseteste, Richard 
Rufus and Bonaventure. A critical comparison of Richard Rufus and Roger 
Bacon in regard to the central Neo-Platonic and Aristotelian ideas will allow 
scholars to see the development of these topics in greater detail. And it 
will enable them to see that perhaps it is Richard Rufus rather than 
Roger Bacon who is the more faithful follower of Grosseteste ad litteram. 

The sequence of papers in this volume moves from the issue of phi¬ 
losophy of language through physics, metaphysics, philosophy of mind to 
moral philosophy. Thus, it covers a wide range of topics from Aristotelian 
philosophy. The appendix provides a check-list of Bacon’s works and a 
brief review of the requirement of Manuscript study of Bacon’s works. 

The first paper by Costantino Marmo presents a synthesis of Bacon’s 
teaching on natural inferential signs. This paper presents some of the 
paradoxes which arise when Aristotle’s teaching on signs and that of 
Augustine are integrated as is the case in Roger Bacon. More particularly, 
we have here an interpretation of the importance of Bacon’s De signis , 
the new-found part of the Opus maius , part three, discovered 1978 by Jan 
Pinborg f, K.M. Fredborg, and Lauge Nielsen. This paper correcdy notes 
that “Bacon’s theory of signs, however, is one of the few attempts [in the 
Middle Ages] at working out a general theory of signification, and remains 
a milestone for any ‘archaeology of sign.’” Further, Bacon’s general con¬ 
tribution to a theory of language is broad in its philosopical scope. 

In the second paper, Cecilia Trifogli presents a thorough account of 
the problems relating to the interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of 
Place in English philosophy in the mid- 13th century. From about 1250-70, 
many English philosophers denied that place was just a two-dimensional 
extension. Rather, they argued for the existence of a third dimension, 
that of depth. Roger Bacon’s works 1240-70 address various aspects of 
this debate. Although the issue is absent from the Questiones prime on the 
Physics (1240s), the Questiones altere (1250s) advocate the need for a third 
dimension. And yet, in the Communia naturalium (1260s/70s), Bacon rejects 
the need for a third dimension. This important contribution places a cen¬ 
tral doctrine from Bacon’s physics in context. 

In the third paper, Silvia Donati connects “The Anonymous Questions 
on Physics II-IV” found in MS Philadelphia, Free Library, Lewis Europ. 
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53 (ff.71 ra -85 rb ) with the Quaestiones on the Physics by Roger Bacon, which 
are found in one manuscript only, namely in MS Amiens 406. She argues 
that “The Anonymous Questions on Physics II-IV” bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to the work of Bacon, and probably originate, along with the other 
commentaries by the English Master, from lectures given when he was 
teaching in the Faculty of Arts at the University of Paris in the 1240s. 
This paper firmly places Bacon in the context of the many commentaries 
by Professors of English origin in the mid-thirteenth century. This study 
traces the influence of Bacon’s physics on some English philosophers in 
the period 1250-70. Moreover, it will enable scholars to arrive a more 
critical text for Bacon’s physics. This is, indeed, a significant discovery. 

In the fourth paper, Rega Wood provides a critical comparison of some 
central philosophical ideas in Richard Rufus of Cornwall and Roger 
Bacon. These include Platonic Ideas, Final Causes, Eternity of the World, 
Projectile Motion, Heaven’s Place. This comparison outlines both the posi¬ 
tive and negative influence of Rufus on Bacon. One consequence of this 
research, which is part of a larger interpretation of the importance of 
Richard Rufus in 13th-century Philosophy, is the new view of a contrast 
between Rufus, the traditional Christian Neo-Platonist, and Bacon as the 
advocate of the new Aristotelianism in the 1240s. Thus, an argument is 
made, contrary to the views of both Crowley and Weisheipl, to the effect 
that, on the issues of Aristotelian physics, Roger Bacon did have a thorough 
grasp of the Aristotelian philosophical paradigm. Thus, it provides grounds 
for understanding Roger Bacon’s firm defence of Aristotle as interpreted 
by Avicenna and Averroes at Paris in the 1260s. The emeritus Master 
of Arts had not forgotten either the message or the method of Aristotelian 
commentary. 

In the fifth paper, Timothy Noone examines the Metaphysica of Richard 
Rufus in relation to the works of Roger Bacon. First, he examines the 
issues of the literary form of their respective works, the chronology of 
the works and their use of sources. Second, he turns to a comparison of 
the doctrines. He emphasises the common background beliefs. This can 
be seen in the treatment of the agent and the possible intellects. (Of 
course, Bacon will change his position on this topic during the 1260s.) 
He then turns to points of disagreement. The topics which exhibit disagree¬ 
ment between Rufus and the Early Bacon (1237-47) are: the doctrines of 
truth and future contingency. Indeed, he addresses the important issue: 
which of these thinkers, Bacon or Rufus, is the more faithful follower of 
Robert Grosseteste? And it would appear that Richard Rufus of Cornwall 
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follows the letter of Grosseteste’s text much more often than Bacon does. 
Indeed, Rufus seems to be better acquainted with Grosseteste’s philoso¬ 
phy and theology in general than is the case with Roger Bacon. 

In the sixth paper, R. James Long, who first brought MS Philadelphia, 
Free Library, Lewis Europ. 53 to scholarly notice, examines Bacon’s 
account of the nature and place of Angels or intelligences. When one 
realizes that this issue of Angels or intelligences has major philosophical 
import, and is no mere figment of a mistaken modern canard (how many 
angels could balance on the head of a pin?—a poindess exercise for any 
medieval philosopher or physicist), one notices the importance of Bacon’s 
comments. Bacon was an advocate of the doctrine of “spiritual matter” 
as presented by the Jewish Philosopher Solomon ibn Gebirol. His doc¬ 
trine of place, however, especially in the Opus tertium , would seem to have 
caused his condemnation on this issue in the Parisian Condemnations of 
1277. R. James Long identifies three propositions which involve a con¬ 
demnation of the position favored by Bacon, namely that the Place of 
Angels or Intelligences is nowhere. This is indeed a significant identification, 
and it adds to the evidence for thinking that Bacon was, with the Latin 
Averroists, Aquinas and Giles of Rome, a direct target of the theological 
commission of 1277. 

In the seventh paper, Jeremiah Hackett presents an introductory 
account of the relation of Bacon’s works in the 1260s to the Parisian 
Condemnations, 1270/1277. He provides a review of the evidence from 
Bacon’s writings 1266-74 to argue that Bacon composed the Opus maim 
and related works for Pope Clement IV with the issues of the Radical Aris- 
totelianism of the new Professors of Philosophy firmly in mind. Passing 
reference is given to those areas such as Astrology and Scientia experimen- 
talis which may have led to Bacon’s own condemnation in the Franciscan 
Order in 1278. The main account, however, deals with Bacon’s treatment 
of De anima found in Communia naturalium , Book I, part 4, distinction 3. 
It is argued that this polemical work, which may originally have been 
part of the Opm tertium , is datable to the period circa 1268 and later. More 
importantly, it is argued that this work is contemporary with Thomas 
Aquinas’ De unitate intellectm contra Averroistas. This treatise proves that Bacon 
like Aquinas was opposed to the interpretation of the Aristotelian Philosophy 
of Mind, specifically with respect to the unity and plurality of the possible 
intellect on the part of the Radical Aristotelians such as Siger of Brabant. 
But, as the treatise makes clear in regard to other aspects of medieval 
philosophy of mind, Bacon had more targets than Siger of Brabant. He 
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attacks Richard Rufus and possibly Bonaventure on the notion of a double- 
vegetative and sensitive soul and he attacks Thomas Aquinas and probably 
Albertus on the notion of the soul as a simple substance. It illustrates 
Bacon’s fundamental difference from the younger generation of philoso¬ 
phers and theologians on the issue of the Agent Intellect. 

This volume has been intended as an introduction to Bacon and 
Aristotelianism. It is to be hoped that further studies will be developed 
in this field which will situate Bacon in the context of other Masters of 
Arts such as Adam of Buckfield and indeed the many Anonymous Teachers 
at the Universities in the period 1237-77. Further, more light can be shed 
on the actual role Bacon played in the complex effort to recover and 
study of the Greek text of Aristode in the 13th century. 
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Introduction 

We have no commentary on Aristotle’s logical works written by Roger 
Bacon. In particular, we have no commentary on Prior Analytics II 27, 
that would be a very good starting point for an article on Bacon and 
Aristotle on natural signs. Bacon’s reflections on signs, language and the 
disciplines of the Trivium, however, are scattered in many of his extant 
works. In particular, his Summulae dialectices (ca. 1250), 1 the newly discovered 
part of the Opus maius devoted to signs (1267), 2 and his late Compendium 
studii theologiae 3 are the best witnesses of Bacon’s attitude towards Aristotle, 
and all his other sources, on this subject. 

In recent literature, a leading role in the development of medieval 
semiotics has been attributed to Bacon; furthermore, the doctrinal back¬ 
ground from which he worked out his theories has been recently high¬ 
lighted. Thanks to the studies of Alain de Libera 4 and Irene Rosier, 5 in 


1 Cf. Sumule dialectices , ed. R. Steele, Oxonii 1940, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , 
XV. This work has been edited, with the witness of a second manuscript, by A. de Libera, 
Les Summulae dialectices de Roger Bacon I-IL De termino, De enuntiatione , in: Archives d’Histoire 
Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 53 (1986), 139-289; Id., Les Summulae dialectices de 
Roger Bacon III. De argumentation, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen 
Age, 54 (1987), 171-278 (SD). Cf. Th.S. Maloney, The Sumule dialectices of Roger Bacon and 
the Sumulist Form, in: L. Brind’Amour & E. Vance (eds.), Archeologie du signe, Toronto 1983, 
235-49. 

2 Cf. K.M. Fredborg, L. Nielsen & J. Pinborg, An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon's “Opus 
Maius' 3 : De Signis , in:Traditio,34 (1978), 75-136 (DS). Cf. also Communia naturalium , ed. R. Steele, 
Oxonii 1940, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , XVI, 110-1; Opus tertium, XXV-XXVI, 
ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Roger Bacon, Opera quaedam hactenus inedita , vol. I, London 1859. 

3 Cf. Th.S. Maloney, Roger Bacon. Compendium of the Study of Theology. Edition and Translation 
with Introduction and Notes, Leiden/New York etc. 1988 (CST). 

4 Cf. Libera, Les Summulae dialectices de Roger Bacon /-//, (op. cit., note 1); and Les Summulae 
dialectices de Roger Bacon III , (op. cit., note 2); Id., Reference et champ: Genese et structure des 
theories medievales de I'ambiguite (XIP-XIIP siecle), in: Medioevo, 10 (1984), 155-208. 

5 See, especially, I. Rosier: La parole comme acte. Sur la grammaire et la semantique au XIIP 
siecle, Paris 1994. 
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particular, Bacon’s eclecticism and originality came fully to light. Th.S. 
Maloney, revising a contribution by A. de Libera on the summulist form, 6 
acknowledged that Bacon’s attitude towards the Corpus aristotelicum , as shown 
in his Sumule dialectices , “results in a less global reorganization” of its ordo 
disciplines as compared to Sherwood’s: the inclusion in Bacon’s treatise of 
a consideration of the categories, the placement given to the properties of 
terms (between the tracts on proposition and on syllogisms), and the treat¬ 
ment of fallacies under the heading of sylbgismus peccans in materia show that 
“Bacon was concerned to write a work in greater harmony with the Corpus 
than Sherwood.” 7 In this paper, I will point out that Bacon’s theory of 
natural inferential signification is in deep agreement with Aristotle’s, but 
it is also the result of a convergence of different influences that shows his 
fundamental eclecticism. 


1. Bacon's definitions of “sign” 

Bacon’s semiotics and definition of sign 8 do not come out of the blue. 
They originate as a reaction to common opinions or as a conflation of 
disparate sources. Before Bacon it was not frequent to apply the notion 
of sign to logical or grammatical matter. Furthermore, when it was used, 
it had a derogatory connotation: on one hand it served the purpose of 
distinguishing dialectic (or scientia Topicorum) from the science of demon¬ 
stration, and assigned to the former a weaker cognitive status (< opinio et 
probabilitas ), 9 on the other hand it could give dialectic a higher stance 
when compared to rhetoric. 10 As will be clearer in what follows (par. 2), 


6 See A. de Libera, Textualite fogique et forme summuliste, in: Archeology du signe , (op. cit., 
note 1), 213-34. 

7 Maloney, The Sumule dialectices , (op. cit., note 1), 241. 

8 This paragraph partially coincides with the first chapter of C. Marmo, Semiotica e lin- 
guaggio nella Scolastica: Parigi, Bologna>, Erfurt 1270-1330. La semiotica dei Modisti , Roma 1994. 

9 “Ista scientia (scil. Topicorum) dicitur inuentiua, eo quod docet inuenire medium per 
signa exteriora, id est per locos, que quidem signa sunt fallibilia; sicut si aliquis inuenit 
aliquid rubeum <et> propter signum rubeum credit se inuenisse aurum, et hoc per signa 
exteriora, similiter est de ista scientia que procedit secundum opinionem et probabili- 
tatem; et propter hoc ista scientia dicitur esse inuentiua. Set scientia//demonstratiua et 
Priorum dicitur resolutoria et non inuentiua, quamuis doceat inuenire medium, quia non 
docet ipsum inuenire per signa exteriora, set per causas necessarias.” (Nicholas of Paris, 
Notule super librum Topicorum Boethii, I, ms. Munchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, elm 14460, 
f. 152 va ' b ). 

10 “Differens modus et processus ipsi<us> rectoris facit ipsum habere proprios locos, 
quia enim intendit persuadere, quod scilicet non potest facere per media necessaria, set 
per signa que fallibilia sunt, que quidem consistunt circa singularem personam et negotium; 
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the notion of sign that was used in these cases is only one of the types 
described by Bacon: the sign that gives the starting point of an inference. 
This kind of sign is the one Aristode discusses in the second book of Prior 
Analytics and in the first book of his Rhetoric , and defines as the premiss 
of an enthymeme. 11 Peter of Spain (or an anonymous glossator of his 
Tractatus) ascribes to this kind of sign the peculiar meaning of “proposition 
from which one can infer something either necessarily or probably”: 

Aristotiles sic diffinit entimema: Entimema est ex ycotibus; ycos autem idem est quod 
propositio probabilis; signum autem, secundum quod hie sumitur, idem est quod 
proposido demonstrativa vel necessaria vel probabilis et hoc est inferendo. Signum 
autem, secundum quod hie sumitur, dicit necessitatem illationis, ycos autem dicit 
probabilitatem ipsius proposition^ in se secundum quam probabilitatem propositio 
videtur esse vera. 12 

It is interesting to notice that Albert the Great tries to reconcile this ac¬ 
ceptation of “sign” with the Augustinian one, in his paraphrase of the Prior 
Analytics'. 

Signum autem est quod, praeter speciem quam cognoscenti offert, ad aliquid ducit 
cuius est signum. (. . .) Signum quidem, communiter dictum, est omne illud quod ex 
sui specie, quam cognoscenti exhibet, aliud praetendit quod inferri potest ex ipso. 13 

As Irene Rosier has already remarked, 14 the dialectic between an Augustinian 
tradition, coming from theology, and an Aristotelian one, dominating in 
the Faculties of Arts, characterizes the development of semiotics in XHIth 
century. In the quoted text, Albert is a witness of a trend which is much 
more visible in the works of Roger Bacon and in the Priscian commentary 
of the pseudo-Kilwardby. 

The Augustinian definition which served as model to Albert is the fol¬ 
lowing: “ Signum est enim res praeter speciem , quam ingerit sensibus, aliquid aliud 


ideo habet suos locos appropriates; set dialetica et omnes alie scientie probant suas conclu- 
siones per media necessaria et non fallibilia.” (Anonymous, Commentum super librum Topicorum 
Boethii , IV.24, ms. Cambridge, Peterhouse 205, f. 83 rb ). 

11 On Aristotle’s theory of sign see G. Manetti, Theories of the Sign in Classical Antiquity , 
Bloomington (IN) 1993, 70-91. 

12 Peter of Spain, Tractatus, called afterwards Summule logicales, V.3, ed. L.M. de Rijk, 
Assen 1972, 57-8, apparatus (three of the seven mss. used for the edition preserve this 
addition). 

13 Liber Priorum Anatyticorum , II.7.8, ed. A. Borgnet, Paris 1890, vol. II, 803a. 

14 I. Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), ch. 3. 
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ex se faciens in cogitationem venire .” 15 The history of its reception in medieval 
semiotics has not yet been written, 16 but it seems that only very rarely it 
has been connected to an inferential conception of the sign, such as the 
Aristotelian one. 17 

As a matter of fact, the standard definition of sign (the one Bacon criti¬ 
cizes) in logical, grammatical and, sometimes, theological texts was rather 
different from that, and closer to the one given in Augustine’s De dialectics}* 
“Signum est quod se ipsum demonstrat sensui et aliquid derelinquit intellectui” ]9 Both 
definitions were usually interpreted as implying not an inferential con¬ 
ception of sign, but rather what I would define a “substitutional” or 
“representational” notion of it: something present is taken to represent 
something else which is absent or outside the scope of the cognitive 
powers of an interpreter. For both logicians and grammarians the model 
was that of the relation holding between the units of human language 
(voces) and the thoughts of the speaker, a model that they could find in 
Aristotle (De int. 1, 16a3-9) and Boethius. 20 According to the mid-XIIIth 
century standard theory, the expressions of our language were instituted 
by the original impositor nominum in order to convey the thoughts of a 
speaker into the mind of a hearer, by standing for these thoughts and 


15 De doctrina Christiana , II. 1.1., ed. I. Martin, Tumhout 1962, 32 (Corpus Christianorum, 
Series latina, 32). 

16 See the contributions in this direction by I. Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 
5), ch. 3; Ead., Langage et signe dans la discussion eucharistique, in: S. Auroux, S. Delesalle & 
H. Meschonnic (eds.), Histoire et grammaire du sens , Paris 1996, 42-58. 

17 See, for example, Simon of Toumai, Institutiones in sacram paginam , 1 (an edition of this 
text will appear in Cahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 67 (1997)). See also 
C. Marmo, Inferential Signs and Simon of Toumai''s General Theory of Signification , in: C. Marmo 
(ed.), Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts , Tumhout 1997 (forthcoming). 

18 “Signum est quod et se ipsum sensui et praeter se aliquid animo ostendit”, De dialectica, 
V, ed. J. Pinborg, with an English transl. by B.D. Jackson, Dordrecht/Boston 1975, 86; 
cfr. J. Pinborg, Das Sprachdenken der Stoa und Augustinus Dialektik , in: Classica et Mediaevalia, 
22 (1962), 148-77; M. Baratin, Origines stoiciennes de la theorie augustinienne du signe , in: 
Revue des etudes latins 59 (1981), 260-8; H. Ruef, Augustin iiber Semiotik und Sprache. 
Sprachtheoretische Analysen iu Augustins Schrift “De Dialectica ", mit deutschen Obersetzung, Bern 
1981. 

19 It is quoted in many treatises and ascribed to Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Isidore of 
Seville, Remigius of Auxerre and so on; see a first list in C. Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio 
nella Scolastica , (op. cit., note 8), 25-6, nn. 14-16; I. Rosier, La parole comme acte y (op. cit., 
note 5), 97, nn. 24-25; and I. Rosier, Variations medwjales sur l\opposition entre signification “ad 
placitum” et signification naturelle , in: H.A.G. Braakhuis and C.H. Kneepkens (eds.), The Com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s De interpretatione: The Medieval Tradition , Acts of the Tenth European Sym¬ 
posium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, (forthcoming). 

20 In librum Aristotelis De interpretatione commentaria maiora , PL 64, 405-406. 
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representing them to the latter. According to Robert Kilwardby, here lies 
the reason why Boethius used the term nota and not signum to label ea 
quae sunt in voce : 

Et dicendum quod differunt nota et signum, quia nota est in quantum est in ore 
proferentis, set signum est in quantum est in aure audientis: quod patet per hoc quod 
signum est quod se offert sensui, aliud derelinquens intellectui. Quia igitur species 
intelligibilis in anima in quantum significanda est alteri dicitur passio in anima eius 
qui loquitur, melius dicit “sunt note” quam “signa.” 21 


Boethius’ standpoint was, then, that of the speaker: the use of signum 
would have implied the presence of an addressee. It is important to notice, 
though, that from both points of view the same dichotomy between a 
sensible side of the nota/signum and an intelligible one comes out: the 
passiones of the speaker constitute the intelligible part of his words both 
for himself and for his addressee. The main difference seems to lie in the 
fact that when a man wants to talk to a hearer he is compelled to utter 
some words, while when he talks to himself he is not: in the last case 
the “speaker” (who does not speak at all) just makes use of mental images 
of the sounds of his language, and these are probably the words -notae that 
lack the sensible side of the words- signa . 22 

As will be shown below (par. 3), Bacon not only diverged completely 
from the standard conception of the units of language as signs, but also 
rebuked the vulgata descriptio of sign used, for instance, by Kilwardby. At 
the outset of his De signis , Bacon offers a new definition of the notion, a 
definition which takes into account a very important kind of sign, i.e. 
concepts: 


21 In Perihermenias I, quoted in Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), 97, n. 25 
(transcr. by A. Conti). 

22 I am working out some of the theoretical presupposition of Kilwardby’s distinction, 
pushing perhaps too far its consequences. They are direcdy inspired by ps.-Kilwardby’s 
theory of the inner word (see the contribution of C. Panaccio in the forthcoming volume 
of the Proceedings of the conference “The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy” 
held in Copenhagen in January 1996). Kilwardby was not probably conscious of the fact 
that Boethius translated with nota two different greek words: symbolon and semeion that Aris¬ 
totle used perhaps with slightly different meanings (see Manetti, Theories of Sign , (op. cit., 
note 11), 71-7; D. Seddley, Aristotle 3 s De interpretatione and Ancient Semantics , in: G. Manetti 
(ed.), Knowledge Through Signs. Ancient Semiotic Theories and Practices , Tumhout 1996, 87-108; 
and, for a review of the debate on the famous passage of the De interpretatione , see G. Sadun 
Bordoni, Linguaggio e realta in Aristotele , Bari-Roma 1994, 39-64). See also John MacGee, 
Boethius on Signification and Mind, Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/Koln, 1989. 
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Signum autem est illud quod oblatum sensui vel intellectui aliquid designat ipsi intel- 
lectui, quoniam non omne signum offertur sensui ut vulgata descriptio signi supponit, 
sed aliquod soli intellectui offertur, testante Aristotele, qui dicit passiones animae esse 
signa rerum, quae passiones sunt habitus ipsi et species rerum existentes apud intel- 
lectum, et ideo soli intellectui offeruntur, ita ut repraesentant intellectui ipsas res 
extra. (DS 1.2, 82) 

To tell the truth, here Bacon is not completely original. The same objec¬ 
tion was raised by the dominican Richard Fishacre in his commentary on 
the fourth book of the Sentences devoted to sacramental theology. 23 Bacon, 
however, instead of explaining the deficiency of the traditional sign defi¬ 
nition making appeal to the fact that sensible signs are more common and 
useful than intelligible ones, 24 simply reformulates the definition including 
also concepts in it. 

This is not the only connection between Bacon’s semiotics and the 
theological debates about sacraments. As Irene Rosier showed, one of 
the targets of Bacon’s criticism might have been his minister-general, 
Bonaventure. The opening words of Bacon’s De signis are devoted to the 
indication of the category in which the concept of sign falls: 


Signum est in praedicamento relationis. (DS 1.1, 81) 


At first sight, this seems to be a rather plain, innocent and universally 
acceptable assertion. Which it is not, at least in Bacon’s interpretation. 
In the tradition of the logical commentaries, this assertion would have 
been interpreted as talking about the relation that holds between sign 
and its meaning, be it a concept or a thing. Theologians, however, such 
as Richard Fishacre and Bonaventure, pointed to its double nature. A 
sign stands in a double relation: one to the meaning (or thing signified), 
and one to its addressee. 25 Even if putting different stress on some details, 


23 He was the first dominican who commented on the Sentences in Oxford (see Rosier, 
La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), 113, n. 76). 

24 “De definitione respondeo. Fateor aliqua signa sunt tantum intelligibilia et speciem 
nullam ingerunt sensibus, sicut dictae rationes probant. Unde hoc non est universalis 
definitio signorum, sed eorum quae propriissime et magis communiter et magis universaliter 
sunt signa, id est signorum potissime (...). Et, ut dixi, fere apud omnes homines, daemones 
et universali<ter> bruta, signa sunt sensibilia aliqua, quia utuntur sensu potius quam intel¬ 
lects et ita sunt sensibilia communiter magis signa.” (Richard Fishacre, In Sent. IV, d. 1, 
transcr. by J. Goering, University of Toronto, who is preparing the critical edition and 
kindly allowed me to use his transcription). 

25 See Richard Fishacre, In Sent. IV, d. 1: “Sciendum quod hoc nomen ‘signum’ rela- 
tivum est, et nominum relativorum quaedam significant unicam relationem, quaedam 
duplicem; unicam ut ‘ponitur’ (pro: positum?), duplicem ut ‘datum,’ quia dicit relationem 
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both Richard and Bonaventure concluded that for the signs the first rela¬ 
tion, i.e. the one to the things signified, is essential, while the second is 
accidental and non-permanent. 26 Bacon holds the opposite position: 


Signum est in praedicamento relationis et dicitur essentialiter ad illud cui significat, 
quoniam illud ponit in actu cum ipsum signum sit in actu, et in potentia cum ipsum 
est in potentia. Quia nisi posset aliquis concipere per signum, cassum esset et vanum, 
immo non erit signum, sed maneret signum solum secundum substantiam signi et 
non esset in ratione signi, sicut substantia patris manet quando filius est mortuus et 
non relatio paternitatis. Et quamvis sit vox vel circulus vini vel aliud actu impositum 
respectu alicui<us> et institutum eidem quatenus possit repraesentare et significare 
alii, tamen si non sit cui actu significetur non est signum in actu sed in potentia tan- 
tum. (DS 1.1, 81) 

According to Bacon, it is not sufficient that a rule connects a thing to 
something else as its signification ; in order to consider that thing as a sign, 
it is necessary that an interpreter 27 actually uses it to know the signified 
thing, otherwise the sign would remain empty and only potential. The 


et ad dantem et ad accipientem. Similiter ‘lucere’ significat habitudinem unicam, scilicet 
ad lucentem, sed ‘illuminare’ duplicem. Sic ‘signum,’ ut aestimo si proprie accipiatur, 
significat relationem unam ad significatum et aliam ad eum cui significat, quae duplex 
relatio tangitur in definitione hie (scil. in Augustine’s definition): relatio ad significatum per 
hoc quod dicit [relatio] ‘aliud,’ scilicet signatum; relatio ad aliquem cui significat, per hoc 
quod dicit ‘in cognitionem venire.’ Sicut igitur ‘datum’ significat esse ab aliquo et alicui, 
sic signum est signum alicuius et alicui” (transcr. by J. Goering); and Bonaventure, In Sent. 
IV, I, p. 1, art. un., q. 2, in: Opera theologica , vol. IV, Ad Claras Aquas 1949, 15: “Signum 
duplicem habet comparationem: et ad illud quod significat, et ad ilium cui significat.” 

26 Richard Fishacre, loc. cit.: “Relatio autem ilia quae est ad significatum est essentialior 
signo, et ideo quia ilia aliquando est a principio quod est natura, aliquando a principio 
quod est voluntas, dividitfur] signum in signum naturale, ut fumus igni, et datum vel insti¬ 
tutum, ut hoc nomen ‘homo’ talis rei. Ilia tamen relatio quae est ad ilium cui significat, 
quandoque est permanens, ut in signis datis patet; ex voluntate enim instituentis haec vox 
‘homo’ semper talem rem significat; quandoque vero non permanet, ut fumus [non] potest 
considerari ut est res in se et non ut causatur ab igne, et tunc non est signum omnino, 
quia deficit una relatio; vel ut causatur ab igne, et tunc cum sic consideratur, tunc est 
signum omnino. Sed hoc attende, quod utraque relatio perpetua est in signis institutis, et 
hoc ab institutione, sed neutra essentialis. Sed relatio ad significatum in signis naturalibus 
est essentialis, et ideo perpetua, ut essentiale est omni creaturae esse causatum a Deo et 
ita signum. (.. .) Relatio vero signorum naturalium ad eum cui significant non est essen¬ 
tialis nec perpetua sed accidentalis”; Bonaventure, loc. cit.: “Et prima (scil. relatio ad illud 
quod significat) est essentialis et habet ipsam semper in actu, secundam autem habet in 
habitu; et a prima dicitur ‘signum,’ non a secunda. Unde circulus super tabemam sem¬ 
per est signum, etiam si nullus aspiciat; sic sacramentum semper signum est, non tamen 
significat huic. Ideo dicendum, quod sicut parvulo sufficit tides aliena, ita sufficit quod 
significetur ipsi parvulo in alio; unde quamvis non significet ei in se, significat tamen in 
alio.” Cf. also Rosier, La parole comme acte, (op. cit., note 5), 115-9. 

27 Bacon’s use of the neuter ad illud instead of the masculine {ad ilium , such as in 
Bonaventure) appears to be aimed at including animals as signs users. 
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communicative function of language (as opposed to the denotative one) 
permeates Bacon’s whole semiotics and acquires a central role also in his 
typology of signs, whereas the relation of denotation plays only a sec¬ 
ondary role: 

Ad rem quam (scil. signum) habet significare non refertur nisi per accidens, sicut 
scibile ad scientiam. 28 


2. Inferential Signs 

Since Bacon’s typology of signs has been described and analysed many 
times, 29 here I just would like to draw attention to some general features 
and some details. 

Following Augustine, 30 Bacon divides signs first in two classes: those 
emitted by a living being with the intention of signifying and the natural 
ones, i.e. produced without any intention of signifying. 31 Here, the sec¬ 
ond necessary element of any process of communication, i.e. the sender, 
emerges besides the addressee (or the interpreter), that—as seen above— 
plays a fundamental role in Bacon’s definition of the sign. Taking into 
account this definition, one can not interpret the first type of signs, such 
as the smoke that signifies the presence of a fire, as working just on the 
basis of their own nature, independently of any human (or animal, or 
angelic, or devilish) interpreter. In CST, Bacon’s last word on the sub¬ 
ject, natural signs are divided into two groups: 32 

Signum vero naturale oportet quod sit duobus modis: vel ex concomitantia naturali 
respectu sui signati, vel ex figuratione signi ad signatum, per quam potest naturaliter 
repraesentare signatum. (GST 1.26, 56) 


28 Ibid., 82. For an analysis of the development of the conception of signification as a 
relation in Modism, see Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., note 8), 27-35. 

29 Cf. Th. Maloney, The Semiotics of Roger Bacon , in: Mediaeval Studies, 45 (1983), 120- 
54; U. Eco, R. Lambertini, C. Marmo and A. Tabarroni, On Animal Language in the Medieval 
Classification of Signs , in: U. Eco & C. Marmo (eds.), On the Medieval Theory of Signs , Amsterdam/ 
Philadelphia 1989, 3-41; I. Rosier, Interjections et signification des effects dans la semantique du 
XIIP siecle , in: Histoire Epistemologie Langage, 14/2 (1992), ch. 1; Rosier, La parole comme 
acte , (op. cit., note 5), 100-12; Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., note 8), 45-55; I. Rosier- 
Catach, Roger Bacon et la grammaire , in: J. Hackett (ed.), Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative 
Essays , Leiden (forthcoming), ch. 4. 

30 On Bacon’s claim of independence of Augustine’s classification, see Rosier, La parole 
comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), 95-6, and 149-55. 

31 Cf. DS 1.2, 82; GST 1.25, 56. 

32 Here I will not deal with the second type of natural signs, i.e. icons, that I discussed 
elsewhere (cf. Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., note 5), 49-51). 
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In DS he gives a different typology, adding a third type of sign: 

Tertium autem genus reperitur ut universal ter effectus respectu suae causae, sicut 
vestigium est signum animalis et fumus est signum ignis. (DS 1.6, 83) 


Bacon also copes with an implicit objection pointing out that the relation 
of signification and that of causation are not incompatible, so that they 
can be found together in the same thing: 

Et non est inconveniens quod relationes causae et causati et <signi et> signati inve- 
niantur in eisdem rebus, quoniam secundum ordinem naturae una res est causa 
alterius non habita comparatione ipsarum ad virtutem cognoscentem, sed solum facta 
comparatione eorum inter se. Relationes autem signi et significati et eius cui fit 
significatio attenduntur per comparationem ad animam apprehendentem. (Ibid.) 

Bacon does not make clear the reason why, in CST, he gets rid of this 
kind of sign. One might say that this happens because the relation of 
causation exists by itself, so that it does not need any interpreter to be 
actualized. 33 Furthermore, both examples adduced by Bacon can be reduced 
to the two other categories: smoke signifies a present fire, and conse- 
quendy it can be conceived as a sign concomitant with the thing signified 
(first type); footsteps on the soil are formed by impression of the paws of 
an animal, so that they bear resemblance to those paws (or, by synec¬ 
doche, to the animal itself). 34 Briefly, the relation of causation is not rel¬ 
evant for a classification of signs, and can not be used as divisive difference 
of the genus signum naturale. 

One could raise this same objection against the relation of concomi¬ 
tance which, as seen above, Bacon acknowledges as fundament of the 
first kind of natural signs. But this would be unfair. The first type of natu¬ 
ral signs is characterized by its inferential nature, which is based on a 
very general relation of temporal sequence or contemporaneity. The con- 
comitantia naturalis (quoted above from CST) is equivalent to or constitutes 
the basis of an inference; this is clear both from the sequel of the quoted 
text and from the parallel text of DS. 35 Natural signs of the first type can 
infer the things they signify either necessarily or probably, and with respect 
to past, present or future objects. An examination of the examples put 


33 Cf. Th. S. Maloney, Roger Bacon. The Compendium , (op. cit., note 3), 10-1. 

34 Cf. Eco et al ., On Animal Language , (op. cit., note 29), 17. 

35 “Et haec (scil. signa naturalia) dividuntur in tria genera: primum est quando aliquid 
dicitur signum propter hoc quod <aliud> necessario vel probabiliter infert” (DS 1.4, 82). 
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forward by Bacon can be useful to understand some peculiarity of his 
conception of the inferential sign. 

A. Necessary inferential signs: 36 


PRESENT 

1. habere magnas extremi- 
tates in animali (...) est sig- 
num fortitudinis 

2. (signum) scientis est posse 
docere 

3. cantus galli mod ad can- 
tandum est signum horae 
noctis 


6. somnia rubea sunt signa 
colerae, vel sanguinis domi- 
nantis 

7. (somnia) aquatica (sunt 
signa) fleumatis (dominantis) 

8. (somnia) nigra (sunt signa) 
melancholiae (dominantis) 

9. esse matrem est signum 
dilectionis 

10. esse comptum et nimis 
omatum est signum super- 
biae et lasciviae 

11. esse errabundum multum 
de nocte est signum latronis 


PAST 

4. habere lactis copiam ad 
nutriendum infantem est sig¬ 
num partus in muliere 


12. terrain esse madidam est 
signum pluviae praeteritae 


FUTURE 

5. aurora est signum ortus 
solis 


FUTURE 

13. rubedo in mane est sig¬ 
num pluviae eadem die 

14. rubedo in vespere est sig¬ 
num serenitatis in crastino 


B. Probable inferential signs: 37 
PRESENT PAST 


About these examples I would like to make two points: 1) what is their 
source? 2) what is the import of their linguistic formulation? 

It is no surprise to see the variety of sources whence Bacon fished out 
his examples. First of all, Aristotle’s second book of the Prior Analytics 
(11.27, where he gives his theory of signs): ex. 1 and 4; second, Aristode’s 


36 Cf. DS 1.4, 82; CST 1.27, 56. The example of the cock’s crow is also, in a different 
form, in SD 11.23, 222 (cf. Eco et al., On Animal Language , (op. cit., note 29), 19). 

37 Cf. DS 1.4, 82-83; CST 1.27, 56; some of them can be read also in SD III.320, 229. 
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Sophistici elenchi (ch. 5, where he deals with the fallacia consequents ): ex. 10, 
14 and (only partially) 11; third, Averroes’ paraphrase of the Rhetoric : ex. 
11 ; 38 Cicero’s De inventione (1.30.46, where he deals with argumentatio ): ex. 9; 
medicine: ex. 6-8; 39 meteorology: ex. 12 and 13. As has been remarked 
about SD, 40 Bacon follows here his own philosophical style: when he deals 
with signs and language, he does it in a philosophical way which enlarges 
the scope of the traditional disciplines of the Trivium. And that makes 
the difference. 

A comparison between the different formulations of some examples of 
inferential signs, that we can read in Bacon’s different works, can tell us 
something more about this kind of sign. The following table shows how 
the same sign relation is expressed, respectively, in DS, SD and CST: 

Expression Content 

esse matrem est signum (probabile) dilec 
tionis (DS) 

si mater est, diligit (SD) 
est mater, ergo diligit (CST) 


“to be mother,” “love (for her child),” “prob¬ 
able) relation of concomitance” 


As we can see, a natural sign of the first type can be expressed in three ways: 

1) making explicit use of the word “sign,” so that the relation of con¬ 
comitance (or whatever natural relation is at stake) is transformed into 
a semiotic relation; 

2) in form of a conditional proposition, where the antecedent is the sign 
of the consequent; 

3) in form of an inference, where the premiss works as sign of the con¬ 
clusion. 41 

These ways of expressing a sign relation are clearly equivalent, but if we 
take into account Bacon’s definition of sign we can go a step further and 
say that the first formulation implicate the intervention of an interpreter 


38 Cf. Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), 107 (with references to Lambert of 
Lagny (Auxerre) and Giles of Rome; but they can depend on Sohistici elenchi 5). 

39 Bacon considers somnia rubea as signs of predominance either of bile or of blood. 
Rubeus during the Middle Ages signified both dark yellow and red: in the treatise on urine 
it denoted the color opposite to white; furthermore, it was used to qualify both honey and 
gold. 

40 Cf. Libera, Les Summulae dialectices de Roger Bacon /-//, (op. cit., note 1), 145-54; and 
Libera, Les Summulae dialectices de Roger Bacon /-//, (op. cit., note 1), 177-90. 

41 One might doubt about the fact that medieval logicians were so subde to always dis¬ 
tinguish forms 2) and 3). 
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(be it human or not) that changes the natural relation into a cultural one, 
i.e. a semiotic relation. 42 Natural signs, in Bacon’s semiotics, are the product 
of a lexicalization, i.e. expression by means of language, of natural relations. 

Furthermore, it should be noticed that the sign is not simply reduce- 
able to an absolute thing (res absolute), but it can also be a situation or a 
state of affairs (esse multum errabundum). Together with the identification of 
the logical form of (some natural) signs with the antecedent of a condi¬ 
tional that reveals the consequent, also this feature of Bacon’s semiotics 
reminds a piece of Stoic doctrine, i.e. the theory of the lekton : the infinitive 
clause, both in theological and logical traditions, was used to express the 
meaning of the corresponding proposition. 43 


3. Human Language Between Convention and Naturalness 


As indicated above, some examples of natural signs of the first type 
occur also in different place of SD. It is interesting to quote one of them 
in length: 


Ultimus locus a concomitantibus substantiam est locus a communiter accidentibus. 
Et arguitur iuxta hanc maximam: “Communiter accidentibus solent sese concomi- 
tari.” Ut “Si mater est, diligit,” “Si comptus, ergo adulter,” “Si errabundus de nocte, 
ergo fur” et huiusmodi, quae probabilia sunt, et non necessaria, quoniam huiusmodi 
accidentia non possunt aut non solent relinquere se invicem. (III.320, 229) 


Given the inferential nature of some natural signs and the fact that some 
examples of them occur also as examples of locus a communiter accidentibus , 
it might be interesting to investigate the relations of Bacon’s semiotics 
and the theory of the loci , i.e., of the non-syllogistic inference. 

If one reads the part of the SD devoted to the loci , and compares its 
examples with those of Bacon’s classification of signs in DS or CST, one 
can certainly conclude that the relations are limited to the passage I just 
quoted. But this would be a highly unsatisfactory answer. There is at 
least one more place where to look for better answers: Bacon’s theory of 


42 This is implicit also in ps.-Kilwardby’s classification of natural signs, when he speaks 
about convertible vs. non-convertible natural signs (cf. Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., 
note 8), 40-42). 

43 See G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the Propositions. Ancient and medieval conceptions of the bearers 
of truth and falsity , Amsterdam/London 1973. In SD Bacon significantly distinguished the 
cantus galli as vox significativa naturaliter from the gallum cantare as natural sign, similar to mete¬ 
orological ones (SD 11.23, 222; quoted in Eco et al., On Animal Language , (op. cit., note 29, 
36, n. 39). 
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connotation. But, before going into the details, let us see what is the place 
of language in Bacon’s classification of signs. 

Human (and animal) language obviously falls in the category of signa 
ordinata ab anima cum intentione significandi. In particular, words are con¬ 
ventional signs of their contents (i.e. the present things they are imposed 
to), 44 but it has a relation both to the corresponding concept ( species rei ) 
that exists in the mind of its speaker, and to the mental image of its 
sound (species vocis). According to Bacon’s classification of signs, these are 
natural relations which give rise to different types of natural signification. 
In the first case, a word signifying primarily and by convention (ad placitum) 
a certain thing, signifies also the concept of that thing which is certainly 
present in the mind of the speaker when he/she utters that word. Again, 
the point of view of the interpreter is prevailing: it is only for him/her 
that a word can be the antecedent of a conditional proposition inferring 
the presence of the concept in the speaker’s mind, and it can be considered 
a natural sign of the first type. The traditional doctrine of the conventional 
signification of concepts finds here a sudden break. In the second case, 
the vox can signify its mental image either as an inferential sign, or as 
an iconic sign, or (in DS’ classification) as the cause of an effect: also in 
this case the species must be present in the speaker’s mind for the utterance 
of the word (and this allows an inference); as well as other artificial objects, 
the vox is modeled after an exemplar which exists in the mind of its artifex , 
so that the word’s utterance is the image (token) of that exemplar (type); 
finally, the exemplar can be considered the formal cause of the vox , and 
as such the latter signifies the former as every effect signifies its cause. 45 

Bacon says in DS (III.5.102, 116) that a word which has been imposed 
to a certain thing, and therefore signifies it by convention, can signify 
naturally many other things. How can this happen? Every thing in 
the world is in a web of relations that exist independently of any mind. 
Furthermore, the existence of a real relation requires, according to XHIth- 


44 On Bacon’s radically extensionalist theory of meaning and impositio, see M.K. Fredborg, 
Roger Bacon on “impositio vocis ad significandum” in: H.A.G. Braakhuis, C.H. Kneepkens & L.M. 
de Rijk (eds.), English Logic and Semantics from the End of the Twelfth Century to the Time of 
Ockham and Burleigh , Acts of the 4th European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, 
Leiden/Nijmegen 1981, 167-91; Th.S. Maloney, Roger Bacon on the significatum of Words , 
in: L. Brind’Amour & E. Vance (eds.), Archeologie du signe , Toronto 1983, 187-211; Eco 
et al ., On Animal Language , (op. cit., note 29), 20-3; Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., 
note 8), 69-70 and 318-20; Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), 131-8. 

45 Cf. DS II. 1.18, 87; V.166, 134; CST 11.46-47, 64. Cf. also ps.-Kilwardby, Comm. sup. 
Prise, mai ., 2.1.1b, 59. 
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century standard theory, 46 the existence of its terms (i.e. the absolute 
that are in connection); this means that the extremes (i.e. the terms) 
of a real relation meet the requirement of contemporary existence ( con- 
comitantia) for natural signification of the first type. This is the theoretical 
foundation of Bacon’s theory of connotation: when a word signifies a 
thing by convention and this thing is in relation to another thing, then 
one is allowed to “jump” from the former to the latter thanks to a natu¬ 
ral process of inference. A scheme 47 might help to understand Bacon’s 
connotation: 


1. signum 

repraesentat 

significatum 

pater 

stat pro 

| father | 

2. | father | 

is in relation to 

| child | 

3. signum 

infert 

significatum 

si pater est 

ergo 

filius est 

4. pater 

connotat 

| child | 


There is a deep difference between the two types of signification (i.e. 
1 and 4). The first one depends on an original act of imposition, and 
regards the relation between units of language and things of the world. 
The second one regards both the relations between language and world, 
and the relations between units of language: since a man is father only 
when he actually has a child, the noun that signifies it by convention 
(and can supposit for it in a proposition) 48 leads one to think of the child, 
and to form an inference from an existential proposition concerning the 
former to an existential proposition concerning the latter. The secondary 
signification (this is the name used by Bacon in DS) is built upon the 
primary one and the real relation that holds between the first significatum 
and the second one. 

While Bacon in DS (III.5.103, 116) acknowledges his debt towards 
Avicenna’s and Algazel’s logic, in CST he reveals the convergence of 
these Arabic philosophers with western theology: 


Deinde diligenter considerandum est ulterius quod nomen impositum alicui rei soli 
extra animam potest multa simul significare extra animam, et haec vocantur in 
philosophia cointellecta, et apud theologos connotata. (III.66, 74) 


46 Gf. M.G. Henninger, Relations. Medieval Theories 1250-1325 , Oxford 1989. 

47 In the diagram | father | is the existing human being, and not the english expression 
which translates the corresponding latin word. 

48 Cf. DS III.5.124, 123; and III.5.129, 124. 
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As a matter of fact, Bacon’s theory of connotation seems to derive directly 
from Augustine’s distinction between signa propria and signa translate , that 
was used by medieval theologians to work out the theory of the four 
senses of Sacred Scriptures. It was commonplace among Xllth-century 
theologians, for instance, to hold that in Sacred Scriptures not only verbal 
expressions, but also things themselves signify. Hugh of Saint Victor con¬ 
trasts explicitly Sacred Scriptures to profane ones, God’s word to that of 
the Philosopher: 

in divino eloquio non tantum verba, sed etiam res significare habent, qui modus non 
adeo in aliis scripturis inveniri solet. Philosophus solam vocum novit significationem, 
sed excellentior valde est rerum significatio, quam vocum; quia hanc usus instituit, 
illam natura dictavit. Haec hominum vox est, ilia vox Dei ad homines. 49 

Bacon widens the scope of secondary signification from Sacred Scriptures 
to human language tout court. The theological origins 50 of Bacon’s theory 
of connotation, however, is apparent when one examines Bacon’s classi¬ 
fication of the ways in which a uni vocal dictio (i.e. a word that had only 
one impositio and signifies primarily one thing) can have a plurality of sec¬ 
ondary meanings: 

1) ratione consignificati a word can signify all its grammatical features, e.g. 
tense, person, gender, number and so on (DS III.5.104, 117); 51 

2) ratione significati a word can signify in seven ways: 

2.1) an infinite (or privative) noun always makes one understand the 
noun which it negates (and the things signified by that noun) 
(III.5.105, 117); 

2.2) the relative names of God, such as creator, dominus, causa prima and 
so on, always connote His creatures, even though no real rela¬ 
tion could be assigned to the pure simplicity and unchangeabil¬ 
ity of God (Bacon points out that Deus , a non-relative name of 
God, does not mean anything secondarily) (III.5.106, 118); 


49 Didascalicon , V.3, PL 176, 790; cf. Speculum Ecclesiae , VIII, PL 177, 374-5; Simon of 
Toumai, Institutions in sacram paginam , 1, but also Abailard, Dialectica , III. 1, pp. 111-2. On 
this topic, see L. Valente, Une semantique particuliere: La pluralite des sens dans les Saintes Ecritures 
(XIV siecle), in: S. Ebbesen (ed.), Sprachtheorien im Spatantike und Mittelalter , Tubingen 1995, 
13-4. 

50 On the use of consignificatio and connotatio in Xllth-century theology, see L. Valente, 
Iustus et misericors. Vusage theologique des notions de consignificatio et connotatio dans la seconde moitie 
du XIV siecle , in: C. Marmo (ed.), Semiotics and Logic , (op. cit., note 17). 

51 Bacon’s discussion bear traces also of the grammatical origin of the notion of sec¬ 
ondary signification (see Valente, Iustus et misericors , (op. cit., note 17), par. 2). 
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2.3) even if Deus can not enter any antecedent of a semiotic inference, 
it can enter a consequent: relative nouns of creatures always imply 
their correlative names of God (si creatura est, ergo creator est ), and these 
always imply the absolute names of God (si creator est sequitur quod 
Deus est) (III.5.107, 118); 

2.4) nouns of creatures imply each other, e.g. accident nouns imply sub¬ 
stance nouns, and vice versa substance imply its proprium (III.5.108, 
118): this is a first step from theology to metaphysics; 

2.5) universal nouns infer their indwidua either vaguely (i.e. as subject 
of a particularly quantified proposition) or distinctly but dis¬ 
junctively (i.e. in a proposition with disjunct singular names as 
subjects): e.g. homo est, ergo aliquis homo est , or homo est, ergo Socrates 
vel Plato est (III.5.110, 119); 52 

2.6) an essential or principal integral part of a thing signifies both the 
other principal parts of the same thing, and the whole thing (and 
vice versa): e.g. tectum est, ergo paries et Jundamentum sunt (III.5.121, 
122); as far as the subjective parts of universal terms are con¬ 
cerned, Bacon hints that genus name implies the disjunction of 
its divisive differences; that a species name always infers its genus 
and its difference (ibid.); 

2.7) a relative noun connotes its correlative, which actually exists: e.g. 
si pater est, ergo filius est (III.5.122, 122). 

This classification appears disturbingly redundant, since it classifies in the 
second category (2.2) what could have been classified in the last one: rela¬ 
tive nouns, even if said of God, always connotes their correlative. This 
can be explained, however, if we take into account that the background 
of theological discussions concerned not only divine relative attributes, 
but in general all types of adjectives as they were referred to God. 53 All 
of them, according to Xllth-century theologians, had a principal meaning 
which was identical with God’s essence, and a secondary meaning which 
consisted in God’s effects on the world. In this light, the fact that Bacon 
deals with theological terms in a separate category becomes fully under¬ 
standable, even though their examination seems rather incomplete. 

Furthermore, it is clear that with item 2.5-2.7 Bacon shifts definitely 
from metaphysics to logic. One of the examples of 2.4 is homo est, ergo 


52 On the distinction between individuum vagum and individuum signatum, see DS III.2.47, 
98-9. 

53 See Valente, Iustus et misericors, (op. cit., note 17), par. 3. 
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risibile est and could have been listed together with homo non currit, ergo hoc 
risibile non currit in the second part of SD, where Bacon deals with the 
loci a toto universali (SD 11.288, 224). With items 2.6 the parallel with the 
loci discussion fully emerges. Let’s compare the two treatments in order to 
get differences and similarities: 


SD 11.286-99, 224-6 

A) Locus a toto universali (genus, species, 
etc.): 

“Tenet argumentatio ab huiusmodi toto ad 
partem suam solum negando” 
ex.: Nullum animal currit, ergo nullus homo currit 

B) Locus a parte subiectiva (individuum, 
species, etc.): 

“Sed talis locus constructivus est” 
ex.: Sor currit, ergo homo currit 


C) Locus a toto integrali 
“Et arguitur a toto ad partem solum affir- 
mando” 

ex.: Domus est, ergo paries est 


D) Locus a parte integrali 

“A parte ad totum arguitur negando” 

ex.: Si paries non est, domus non est 


N.B. Requirements for G) and D): 

- “non tenet argumentatio huiusmodi a toto 
integrali ad partem, vel e converso, nisi 
cum comparantur totum et pars ad sein- 
vicem respectu esse” (11.296, 225) 

- “iste locus non tenet, nisi sumantur partes 
principales (. . .) quibus positis ponitur 
totum, quibus remotis (.. .) destruitur res 
(.. .) ut partes Sortis sunt cor, hepar, sto- 
machus, caput” (11.299, 226) 


DS III.5.121, 22 

Al) [Locus a toto essentiali] 

“Et species multo magis dat intelligere partes 
essentiales, sine quibus esse non potest 
et econverso, ut per hominem significa¬ 
nt (...) similiter genus et differentia” 
[affirmando] 

Bl) [Locus a parte essentiali ad partem] 
“una pars essentialis (.. .) aliam significat” 
[affirmando] 

“genus (. . .) in quantum est actu pars unius 
speciei, differentiam significat, licet (...) 
prout consideratur in potentia ad diver- 
sas species nec infert nec significat deter¬ 
minate alteram differentiarum, sed sub 
disiunctione tantum” 

Al) [Locus a toto essentiali] 

“Et species multo magis dat intelligere partes 
essentiales, sine quibus esse non potest 
et econverso, ut per hominem significatur 
cor et caput ” 

[affirmando] 

Dl) [Locus a parte integrali ad partem] 
“una pars (. ..) principalis aliam significat” 
[affirmando] 

ex.: Tectum est, ergo paries et jundamentum sunt 
(“dum manent in ratione partis,” i.e. 
while the house is still standing up) 

N.B. Requirements for 2.6 inferences: 

- existential content, i.e. being always plays 
the role of predicate (see examples) 


- they concern only principal parts 


All the inferences 2.7 fall in the locus a relative oppositis (SD 11.336, 230), 
while it is not clear whether inferences 2.1 might be considered as examples 
of locus a contrarie or privative oppositis. 
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We are now in a better position for an evaluation of the relationships 
between the theory of the loci , i.e. the theory of non-syllogistic inference, 
and Bacon’s theory of connotation or, more in general, his theory of natu¬ 
ral inferential signs. As one can see form the table, the types of loci from 
whole to parts, and vice versa, do not match with the examples of whole 
or part names which have connotation. These examples—partly taken 
from Avicenna and Algazel (cf. III.5.121, 122)—either fall in one of the 
(traditional) types of loci (they are considered from a different point of 
view, though), or do not and, as I suggested in the table, appear to widen 
the traditional typology, considering also the inferential relations between 
the parts of a whole. Furthermore, it is really surprising the similarity 
between the requirements for the loci a toto/parte integrali and the general 
requirements for connotation. The first one, i.e. the existential content of 
the antecedent and the consequent of the conditional proposition, is a 
general condition for all natural semiotic inferences: they all draw from 
the existence of a thing the existence of another thing as conclusion. (And 
this deeply agrees with the definition of sign given by Aristotle in An. Pr. 
II, 27 70a7-9). 

As seen above, some of the examples of natural inferential signs fall 
in the locus a communiter accidentibus. This suggests that the whole theory 
of inferential signs worked out by Bacon in DS may be conceived of as 
an extension-refinement of his reflections about the non-syllogistic infer¬ 
ences as traditionally dealt with in the Summulae. 


Conclusion 

A full evaluation of Roger Bacon’s contribution to the history of semi¬ 
otics appears to be highly problematic. Contemporary semiotics can rightly 
bring the charge of “extensionalist fallacy” against his theory of mean¬ 
ing: 54 identifying the meaning of a word with the existent thing referred to by 
it, Bacon is compelled to make appeal to an infinite (and mainly uncon¬ 
scious) process of new imposition of words, and this puts in danger the 
possibility of communicating at all. Bacon’s theory of signs, however, is 
one of the few attempts at working out a general theory of signification, 
and remains a milestone for any “archeology of sign.” Furthermore, it 


54 See, for instance, Eco et al ., On Animal Language, (op. cit., note 29). For the exten¬ 
sionalist fallacy, see U. Eco, A General Theory of Semiotics , Bloomington (IN) 1975. 
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can give some hints and suggestions to contemporary debates about the 
nature of the sign-relation. 55 

Bacon’s contribution, however, is not limited to a general theory of 
signs: as I. Rosier has shown, 56 his consideration of language takes also 
into account the force of words, the power language possesses to influence 
and modify the emotions and thoughts of an addressee. The study of lan¬ 
guage from traditional points of view (grammar, logic, rhetoric) is mixed 
up with contributions from music, astrology and magic: in this context, 
Bacon assigns to Aristotle’s writings (especially to his Rhetoric and Poetic) 
a theoretically central role, 57 but—as a matter of fact—he mainly draws 
his considerations from Arabic sources. 


55 See, for instance, Marmo, Semiotica e linguaggio , (op. cit., note 8), 471-9. 

56 Rosier, La parole comme acte , (op. cit., note 5), chap. 6. 

57 Cf. C. Marmo, Suspicio. A Key Word to the Significance of Aristotle 3 s Rhetoric in Thirteenth 
Century Scholasticism, in: Cahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 60 (1990), 163-5. 
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Introduction 

Aristotle’s most systematic discussion of place is found in Physics IV. 1-5, 
where he argues that place is the inner limit of a containing body. 1 For 
instance, the place of the water contained in a vessel is the surface of 
the vessel in contact with water. Thus, as to its quantitative structure, 
place is a two-dimensional extension, being the surface of a body. Al¬ 
though medieval commentators on the Physics occasionally introduced 
some modifications in Aristotle’s original account of place, they generally 
followed him in maintaining that place is a two-dimensional extension. 
However, a recent investigation has shown that there were also impor¬ 
tant exceptions to this general tendency. In fact, among English commen¬ 
tators of the years 1250-1270s the problem of the quantitative structure 
of place was much debated. Many of them denied that place is a two- 
dimensional extension and claimed that it must have also a third dimen¬ 
sion, namely a depth, in virtue of which it “immerses itself” ( projundat se) 
in the located body. 2 

Roger Bacon (ca. 1214-1292) dealt with Aristode’s theory of place on 
three main occasions: in his first set of questions on the Physics (hence¬ 
forth: Questiones prime), in his second set of questions on the same work 
(henceforth: Questiones altere) and in the first book of his Communia naturalium? 
Especially in the last two works Bacon too is much concerned with the 


1 Aristotle, Physics , Book IV, especially 4, 212a2-30. 

2 See C. Trifogli, Le questioni sul libro IV della Fisica in alcuni commend inglesi intomo alia 
meta del sec. XIII. Parte //, forthcoming in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale, 9 (1998), 185-201. For more information on this group of English commen¬ 
taries see below note 27. 

3 For the three works see Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , Fasc. VIII, Quesdones supra 
libros quatuor Physicorum Aristotelis , ed. F.M. Delorme with the collaboration of R. Steele, 
Oxford 1928 ( Quesdones prime); Fasc. XIII, Quesdones supra libros octo Physicorum Aristotelis , ed. 
F.M. Delorme with the collaboration of R. Steele, Oxford 1935 ( Quesdones altere); Fasc. Ill, 
Liber Primus Communium Naturalium , Parts III and IV, ed. R. Steele, Oxford 1911 ( Communia 
naturalium , I). The two sets of questions on the Physics were discussed by Bacon while he 
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problem of the quantitative structure of place. In particular, in the Questiones 
altere , like many English commentators of his time, he advocates the view 
that place is a three-dimensional extension. Such a view, however, is 
totally absent in the Questiones prime and is explicitly rejected in the Communia 
naturalium. 

The central topic of this paper is the original notion of three-dimensional 
place found in Bacon’s second set of questions on the Physics , but in 
analysing this notion we shall also reconstruct the development of Bacon’s 
position in the debate on the quantitative structure of place. First, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to clarify the Aristotelian background of such a debate. 
For, although nowhere in the Physics Aristotle suggests the idea that place 
is a three-dimensional extension, he does suggest it in the short account 
of place given in the Categories . In fact, the debate on the quantitative 
structure of place arises mainly from Aristotle’s conflicting views in the 
Categories and in the Physics. 


1. Place in the Categories 

At the beginning of his discussion of the category of quantity (< Categories , 6), 
Aristotle distinguishes between discrete quantities and continuous quanti¬ 
ties. The latter are those whose adjacent parts join at a common boundary, 
the former are those for which such a common boundary does not exist 
(e.g., numbers). Among continuous quantities, he lists a line, a surface, a 
body and, besides, time and place. 4 As medieval commentators remarked, 
in this list a surface and place figure as two distinct species of continuous 
quantity. But this is contrary to what is implied by Aristotle’s definition 
of place in the Physics as limit, i.e., surface, of a containing body. 

In the Categories Aristotle gives no explicit definition of place; in fact, 
he restricts himself to explaining in which sense place is a continuous 
quantity. Yet, even his account of the continuity of place is enough to 
confirm the suggestion that the notion of place he has in mind in the 
Categories is radically different from that of the Physics. He presents the 
following argument: 


was teaching in the Faculty of Arts of Paris in the 1240s. The Communia naturalium were 
probably written in France in the 1260s. For the chronology of these three works, in addi¬ 
tion to the Introduction to their editions, see also S.C. Easton, Roger Bacon and His Search 
for a Universal Science. A Reconsideration of the Life and Work of Roger Bacon in the Light of His 
Own Stated Purposes , New York 1952 (reprint Westport 1970), especially 59-66, 111, 188. 

4 Aristotle, Categories , 6, 4b20-25. On Aristode’s definition of continuity, see also Physics , 
V.3, 226bl8-227b2. 
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Place, again, is one of the continuous quantities. For the parts of a body occupy 
some place, and they join together at a common boundary. So the parts of the place 
occupied by the various parts of the body, themselves join together at the same 
boundary at which the parts of the body do. Thus place also is a continuous quantity, 
since its parts join together at one common boundary. 5 

In this argument Aristotle assumes that a body is a continuous quan¬ 
tity and he wants to infer the continuity of place from that of the body 
located in it. In short, his proof goes as follows: given two “parts” of 
place, it must be shown that they join at a common boundary; but— 
Aristode remarks—each of these two parts is occupied by a corresponding 
part of the located body; since such a body is continuous, these two parts 
of the located body have a common boundary; but then—he concludes— 
this boundary is also the common boundary at which the two corresponding 
parts of place join, so that place too is continuous. 

Surely, this kind of proof provides rather clear indications also on the 
quantitative structure of place in the Categories : the boundary of two parts 
of place, being the same as that of the parts of the located body, is a two- 
dimensional extension, i.e., a surface; but then the parts of place, insofar 
as bounded by a two-dimensional extension, have a three-dimensional 
extension. It follows that place is a three-dimensional extension. It is also 
clear that such a three-dimensional extension cannot be a bodily extension; 
for in this case it could not be occupied by the located body, since bodies 
cannot interpenetrate. Accordingly, place must be an incorporeal three- 
dimensional extension, which is also commonly called space. In conclusion, 
Aristotle’s idea in the Categories seems to be that the place of a body is the 
region of space occupied by it. 6 

Consequently, it is not surprising that in medieval commentaries on 
the Physics arguments taken from Aristotle’s short account in the Categories 
usually appeared among the counter-arguments of the question “Whether 
place is a surface.” On the other hand, it is equally not surprising that 
most commentators tried to show that this type of arguments can be solved 
without abandoning the notion of place as a surface of the Physics in 
favour of the three-dimensional notion of place of the Categories. For this 
latter notion is apparently committed to the position of an incorporeal 


5 Aristotle, Categories , 6, 5a8-14. The English translation is that of J. Ackrill in Aristotle’s 
Categories and De Interpretatione, Translated with Notes by J.L. Ackrill, Oxford 1963, 13. 

6 For Aristode’s conflicting views of place in the Categories and in the Physics , see especially 
H. Mendell, Topoi on Topos: The Development of Aristotle’s Concept of Place , in: Phronesis, 32 
(1987), 206-231. The problem has been extensively discussed also in the recent study by 
K. Algra, Concepts of Space in Greek Thought , Leiden/New York/Koln 1995, 123-36. 
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space; but it is well-known that Aristotle argues at length in Physics IV 
that such a space cannot exist. 7 As we announced, in his Questiones altere 
on the Physics Bacon departs from this general tendency and on the basis 
of Aristotle’s account in the Categories is led to ascribe also a third dimension 
to place. Bacon’s treatment of three-dimensional place will be our major 
concern in next paragraph. 

2. Bacon on three-dimensional place in the Questiones altere 

In the Questiones altere Bacon deals with the quantitative structure of 
place mainly in q. 10 (An locus , si sit quantitas, utrum debeat contineri sub supeficie 
an sit idem) and in q. 11 (. . . si locus non est superficies , utrum sit corpus) of 
Book IV. 8 Schematically, in q. 10 Bacon introduces the notion of a three- 
dimensional place, whereas in q. 11 he tries to solve a major problem which 
arises from Aristode’s ontology of spatial extension in the Physics. 

2.1 Let us start by examining the relevant aspects of q. 10. Bacon 
here assumes: (i) that place is the limit of a containing body, as Aristode 
states in Physics IV; (ii) that place is something else from a surface, as 
Aristode states in the Categories. Accordingly, q. 10, which asks whether place 
is a surface, must be given a negative answer and more precisely it must 
be shown that the limit of a containing body is something else from a 
surface. He proposes a first solution based on the following distinction: 

(S) A containing body can be regarded either insofar as body or inso¬ 
far as it is also a container ( locans ). When a containing body is regarded 
in the first way, then its limit is a surface; when it is regarded in the sec¬ 
ond way, then its limit is a place. Place and a surface, therefore, are 
essentially different. 9 


7 For a comprehensive survey of the medieval discussions on place, space and void 
space see especially E. Grant, Place and Space in Medieval Physical Thought , in: P.K. Machamer 
and R.G. Turnbull (eds.), Motion and Time , Space and Matter , Ohio 1976, 137-67; Id., Much 
Ado about Nothing: Theories of Space and Vacuum from the Middle Ages to the Scientific Revolution , 
Cambridge 1981, 3-147. 

8 The questions are not numbered in Delorme’s edition. In this edition, the questions 
I refer to as to q. 10 and q. 11 are at 183, lin. 36-185, lin. 31 and 185, lin. 32-187, lin. 37 
respectively. 

9 Questiones altere , IV, q. 10, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 184, lin. 4-9: “SOLUTIO: ultimum 
corporis potest considerari dupliciter: aut in quantum corpus, et sic est ultimum superficies; 
aut in quantum locans, et sic est ultimum corporis locus, et hec differunt essentialiter: 
quare locus et superficies differunt essentialiter.” 
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In the Questiones prime too Bacon discusses the question whether place 
is a surface 10 and he introduces a distinction concerning the limit of the 
containing body which is equivalent to that used in (S). 11 Furthermore, 
both in the Questiones prime and in the Questiones altere Bacon raises the 
same objection against argument (S) above. This objection says that (S) is 
not sufficient to prove that place and a surface differ essentially, since it 
only shows that they have a sort of relational difference. 12 In the Questiones 
prime , the point of this objection is illustrated with the following example: 
Socrates regarded as sitting ( Sor sedens) and Socrates regarded as standing 
(.Sor stans) are in fact specifically and essentially the same thing. Yet, in 
the Questiones prime Bacon maintains that this objection can be answered. 
He presents a rather general solution, which states that a relational dif¬ 
ference does imply a specific difference in the case of accidents, although 
it does not imply it also in the case of substances. 13 Accordingly, in the 
Questiones prime Bacon assumes that Aristotle’s views of place in the Categories 
and in the Physics can be reconciled without modifying the quantitative 
structure of place as defined in the Physics and, in particular, without 
introducing the notion of a three-dimensional place. 

In the Questiones altere , however, Bacon’s position on this topic is com¬ 
pletely different. Here, the objection against argument (S) remains without 
an answer and argument (S) is quickly dismissed. 


10 See Questiones prime , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 188, lin. 19-189, lin. 34. 

11 Ibid., 189, lin. 3-10: “<Solutio>: ad primam istarum questionum dicendum quod 
duplex est locus: quidam est locus locans, et hie est corpus; alius est quo locans locat, et 
hoc est ultimum corporis locantis. Hoc autem ultimum ad duo comparatur: uno modo ad 
locantem, et sic est superficies, alio modo ad locatum, et sic dicitur locus. Notandum igitur 
quod idem est locus et superficies, set sub diversa ratione relationis vel comparationis.” 

12 Questiones prime , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 189, lin. 10-16: “Set CONTRA hoc potest 
obici: que sola relatione et comparatione differunt non differunt specie et substantia, ut 
Sor sedens et Sor stans; set locus et superficies sola relatione et comparatione differunt, 
ut dictum <est>, ergo substantia et specie non differunt: quod falsum est, quia diverse 
sunt species quantitatis.” Questiones altere , IV, q. 10, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 184, lin. 9-12: 
“CONTRA: absolutum et comparatum non diversificant rem essentialiter; set corpus et 
corpus continens sive locans differunt solum sicut absolutum et respectivum; quare etc.” 

13 Questiones prime , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 189, lin. 16-27: “Ad quod dilingenter notan¬ 
dum, quod major propositio veritatem habet in substantia, in accidentibus tamen falsa est. 
Hujus autem causa est quia essentiale est accidenti inherere, cum per se non existat, et 
ita essentiale est ei habere comparationem et relationem ad subjectum cui inheret; set sub- 
stantie relatio <et> comparatio ad aliud accidentalis est, quia substantia est quod vere est 
et per sua principia intrinsica existit. Quapropter diversa <relatio> vel comparatio in acci- 
dente diversitatem causat in forma vel specie, ex quo ( pro qua?) diversa comparatione vel 
relatione accidentis ad substantiam diversa predicamenta oriuntur; sic autem non est in 
substantia ratione predicta.” 
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There is little doubt that Bacon’s negative attitude towards the validity 
of this argument as an attempt to reconcile Aristotle’s conflicting views of 
place shows a deeper insight in the problem at stake. Indeed, if Aristotle’s 
claim in the Categories that place and a surface are different kinds of quan¬ 
tity is taken seriously, then argument (S) cannot account for this type of 
distinction. And it is not difficult to see why it cannot. Rephrasing it in 
more explicit terms, (S) points out that not every surface (i.e., the limit 
of a body) is the place of a body, i.e., the limit of a containing body. 
There are, in fact, surfaces which cannot contain a body in the sense of 
surrounding it; for instance, flat surfaces. Conversely, in order to contain 
a body a surface must be concave. Thus, in order to be a place, a surface 
must have the additional property of being concave, viz. of containing. 
However, by adding the requirement of concavity or containment to a 
surface, one does not get that place defines a species of quantity distinct 
from a surface, but that it simply defines a subspecies of surfaces. In other 
words, if place is a distinct kind of quantity from a surface, it must have 
some quantitative property which no surface can have. As we have seen 
in the preceding paragraph, the context of the Categories suggests that such 
a property is having three dimensions. This suggestion is followed by 
Bacon in his final answer to q. 10. 

Some details of Bacon’s answer are obscure, but his main idea can be 
presented as follows. He focusses on the class of things which have two 
dimensions, namely longitude and latitude, and he proceeds to divide 
this class dichotomically into two mutually disjoint subclasses. The first 
one is that formed by those two-dimensional things which satisfy three 
further requirements: containment (< continentia ), immobility (immobilitas) and 
depth ( projunditas)\ thus, the second subclass is that formed by those two- 
dimensional things which do not satisfy one of these three requirements. 
Every surface clearly belongs to the second subclass, since by definition 
it has no depth. The first subclass—Bacon claims—consists exactly of those 
two dimensional things which are a place. This dichotomy shows—Bacon 
concludes—that place and a surface are two distinct species of quantity. 14 

Let us have a closer look at the three additional requirements which 
characterize place against a surface. At this juncture, it must be remarked 


14 Questions altere , IV, q. 10, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 184, lin. 35-185, lin. 5: “... et natura 
duarum dimensionum potest dividi in duo, in unum supra quod adduntur ille tres condi- 
tiones, scilicet continentia, immobilitas et profunditas, et hec facit unam speciem quantitatis 
que est locus; opposita istarum trium conditionum faciunt aliam speciem que est superficies, 
sicut si dividatur animal in rationale et irrationale.” See also, ibid., 185, lin. 13-31. 
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that the requirement of immobility is added by Aristotle himself. His final 
definition of place in Physics IV. 4 states that place is the immobile limit 
of a containing body. Thus, in Aristotle’s view, place is not whatsoever 
container, but an immobile one. For instance, a vessel containing some 
water (i.e., the limit of this vessel) cannot be said properly the place of 
this water, since it is subject to motion. 15 Those who have some familiar¬ 
ity with the tradition of Aristotelian natural philosophy know very well 
that the requirement of immobility was one of the most debated topics 
in greek and medieval commentaries on Physics IV. 1-5. 16 Bacon himself 
deals at length with this problem both in his Questiones prime and in his 
Questiones altere\ but the analysis of his position in this debate is not per¬ 
tinent to the subject of this paper. 17 Instead, the relevant point here is 
that Bacon’s first two requirements for place—namely, containment and 
immobility—are already present in Aristotle’s definition of place. However, 
as to the third requirement—namely, depth—one would look in vain for 
it in Aristotle’s definition of place and more generally in Physics IV. 1-5. 
This is a new element introduced by Bacon and is also the crucial one 
in order to make place a species of quantity different from a surface. 

Our next step is to clarify how a place with depth, i.e., a three-dimensional 
place, should be thought of in Bacon’s view. In q. 10 Bacon gives no ex¬ 
haustive indications on this point. He only implies that three-dimensional 
place results from adding a third dimension to the limit of the containing 
body. There is, however, an intuitive way to carry out such an addition 
which leads to a rather “harmless” notion of three-dimensional place. That 
is, roughly speaking, by adding to the limit of the containing body the 
depth of this same body. The result of this type of addition is indeed a 
three-dimensional extension, i.e., the containing body itself or a three- 
dimensional portion of this body. Thus one might suggest that by intro¬ 
ducing a third dimension Bacon is simply extending Aristotle’s notion of 
place in the Physics from the limit or surface of the containing body to 
the whole containing body (or to a three-dimensional portion of it bounded 
by its external surface). This suggestion finds some confirmation in the 


15 See Aristotle, Physics , IV.4, 212a 14-21. 

16 On Aristotle’s requirement of the immobility of place and the discussions on this 
topic in the Greek tradition, see especially K. Algra, Concepts of Space in Greek Thought , 222- 
30. For the main solutions proposed by medieval commentators, see E. Grant, The Medieval 
Doctrine of Place: Some Fundamental Problems and Solutions , in: A. Maieru and A. Paravicini 
Bagliani (eds.), Studi sul XIV secolo in memoria di Anneliese Maier, Roma 1981, 57-72. 

17 Bacon’s position in the Questiones altere has been recently taken into account in R. Wood, 
Richard Rufus: Physics at Paris before 1240 , in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale, 5 (1994), 118-124. 
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Questiones prime , where on several occasions the term “place” is used also 
to denote the whole containing body. 18 However, it cannot be accepted. 
Bacon’s three-dimensional place in the Questiones altere is not the con¬ 
taining body. 

To establish this point, let us turn to q. 11. There Bacon explains why 
place should have also a depth. On this purpose, he appeals explicitly to 
Aristotle’s argument for the continuity of place in the Categories that we 
have quoted in the preceding paragraph. That argument requires that 
also the internal parts of the located body occupy a place; therefore, it 
shows—Bacon claims—that place does not simply surround the body 
located in it, but must be also to some extent internal to the located body. 
Accordingly, depth is needed to make place a three-dimensional exten¬ 
sion which is spatially coexisting with the located body, that is, in Bacon’s 
words, depth is the dimension in virtue of which place immerses itself 
[projundat se) in the located body. 19 On the other hand, it is clear that 
the containing body, although it is a three-dimensional extension, is not 
“immersive,” but spatially external to the located body. 

To summarize the main points that we have seen so far, in the Questiones 
altere Bacon adheres to Aristotle’s claim in the Categories , according to which 
a surface and place are two distinct species of quantity. Furthermore, on 
the basis of Aristotle’s account of the continuity of place in the Categories , 
Bacon correctly assumes that the quantitative distinction between place 
and a surface is ultimately due to the fact that place has a third dimen¬ 
sion in virtue of which it is internal to the located body. Yet, he is not 


18 See, for instance, the passage quoted in note 11, where Bacon distinguishes between 
locus locans (the containing body) and locus quo locans locat (the limit of the containing body). 
This distinction is used also in the solution of the question Utrum bcus habeat trinam dimensionem. 
See Questiones prime , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 176, lin. 2-11: “Ad primam questionem 
istarum trium, dicendum quod duplex est locus; quidam locans, et hie est substantia in eo 
quod per materiam et formam determinatur, quantitas autem prout trinam habet dimen- 
sionem, ut est aer vel terra, et hie locus non adequatur locato, set excedit; alius est locus 
quo locans locat, et hie est superficies nec habet trinam dimentionem, set est una dimensio, 
et hie locus locato adequatur, nec excedit nec exceditur, sicut est concava superficies ignis 
in qua aer collocatur, et sic de aliis.” 

19 Questwnes altere, IV, q. 11, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 186, lin. 24-33: “SOLUTIO: dico 
quod locus non est corpus, tamen habet aliquo modo profunditatem, quia non solum 
sufficit quod locatum contineatur inter latera continentis, immo oportet quod profundet se 
per medium: unde secundum illud singule partes bci copulantur ad singulas partes corporis et occupant 
et ideo profundat se locus aliquo modo, tamen istam profunditatem recipit locus per nat- 
uram locantis in quantum locans et per naturam locati in quantum locatum est actu; ideo 
etc.” (Italics is mine. It indicates the reference to Categories, 6, 5a8-14). We shall explain 
in 2.2 Bacon’s claim in this passage concerning the dependence of the depth of place on 
the containing body and on the located body. 
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willing to abandon Aristotle’s notion of place in the Physics as limit of a 
containing body. For, on one hand, it is true that his final answer to q. 10 
does not reflect completely his original plan for this question, namely to 
show that place is both a species of quantity different from a surface and 
the limit of a containing body. But, on the other hand, Bacon insists that 
three-dimensional place is a sort of completion of the place identified with 
the limit of a containing body, since it is obtained by adding a dimension 
to this limit. And by means of this type of addition such a limit acquires 
also a new function: it is not only something surrounding the located 
body from outside, but is also something which can receive this body, 
i.e., that can be occupied by it. Thus, Bacon’s notion of three-dimensional 
place combines both the notion of a surrounding place and that of a 
receptive place. However, as we shall see next, the ontological status of 
the three-dimensional place resulting from this kind of combination is 
very problematic. 

2.2 The complex of problems involved in the ontological status of 
three-dimensional place can be introduced by formulating the following 
dilemma: if place has three dimensions, then (1) either it is a body or (2) 
is an incorporeal three-dimensional extension, i.e., a space. Evidently, 
horn (1) of this dilemma must be ruled out, at least if place is not sim¬ 
ply a body external to the located body. In particular, it cannot be ac¬ 
cepted in the immersive view of place supported by Bacon. For, if place 
were a body, the immersion of place into the located body would vio¬ 
late the principle of the impenetrability of bodies. As to horn (2), Aristotle 
strongly rejects it in the Physics , maintaining that there is no extension 
over and above that inhering in corporeal substances, i.e., that space does 
not exist. 20 Accordingly, this dilemma points out that behind Aristotle’s 
conflicting views of place in the Categories and in the Physics there is a 
deeper contrast concerning the ontology of extension, since the three- 
dimensional place of the Categories implies the existence of incorporeal 
extension, whereas the two-dimensional place of the Physics does not. In 
the Questiones altere , however, Bacon does not seem to be fully aware of 
this ontological contrast. On one hand, his official position on the ontology 
of extension coincides with that of Aristotle in the Physics , that is, he 
denies the existence of space. 21 On the other hand, like Aristotle in the 


20 See especially Aristotle’s refutation of the void in Physics, IV.6-9. 

21 See the questions on Aristotle’s treatment of the void, especially at 223, lin. 3-232, 
lin. 7. 
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Categories , he maintains that place is a three-dimensional extension. But 
then he is confronted with horn (1) of the dilemma. That is, he has to 
explain how it is possible that place, being a three-dimensional extension, 
is not a body. Q. 11, which asks whether place is a body, is devoted 
exactly to this problem. 

The general strategy of Bacon’s solution is the following. Consider the 
inference “if something has three-dimensions, then it is a body.” Bacon 
correcdy assumes that even within Aristotle’s ontology in the Physics some 
qualifications are necessary in order to make it valid. In fact, since a body 
has three dimensions by definition and therefore essentially, something 
having three dimensions is a body if and only if these three dimensions 
belong to it essentially. But—Bacon claims—place has three dimensions only 
accidentally; more precisely, the third dimension, namely depth, belongs 
to place only accidentally. This does not mean that there can be a place 
which has no depth; for place necessarily immerses itself in the located 
body. As Bacon puts it, depth is an inseparable accident (accidens inseparable) 
of place. Nevertheless, depth is an accident of place in the sense that 
it does not belong to place primarily, but only in a derivative way. For 
place receives its depth from the located body, which has primarily this 
third dimension. In short, Bacon’s answer to q. 11 is that place is not 
a body, because depth belongs to a body primarily, but to place only 
derivatively. 22 

The meaning of Bacon’s answer can be clarified, starting from the 
composite quantitative structure of three-dimensional place. Take the case 


22 In replying to two arguments which infer that place is a body starting from the fact 
that it has three dimensions, Bacon says: “Ad aliud respondeo quod habere tres dimen- 
siones multipliciter est, sicut visum est, quia locus habet tertiam scilicet profunditatem acci- 
dentaliter, quia non est de ejus essentia, sunt tamen de essentia corporis et accidentia per 
se loci, ut accidens inseparabile est accidens. Ad aliud similiter patet quod corpus habet 
trinam dimensionem sicut differentiam specificam, locus solum habet sicut accidens per se. 
Ad ea que sunt in oppositum dico quod habere tres dimensiones essentialiter, sic impos¬ 
sible est quod due dimensiones sint in eodem, et sic arguit Aristoteles; tamen, secundum 
quod expositum est de loco, bene potest esse, quia locus non habet illam profunditatem 
de essentia sua, set per naturam locantis vel locati” (Questiones altere , IV, q. 11, ed. cit. 
(above, n. 3), 187, lin. 20-32). It can be remarked that both at the end of this passage 
and in the passage quoted in note 19 Bacon says that the depth of place depends both 
on the containing body and on the located body. However, it is not easy to understand 
in which sense the depth of place depends essentially also on the containing body. In fact, 
in the next question (q. 12, at 187, lin. 38-188, lin. 34), when he deals more carefully 
with this topic, Bacon specifies that the depth of place depends essentially only on the 
located body. On this point, see the passage quoted below in note 25. Accordingly, in 
explaining the meaning of Bacon’s position I will follow his view in q. 12. 
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of the water contained in a vessel. The three-dimensional place of this 
water are the sides of the vessel (the limit of the contaning body) plus 
the distance or interval between the sides of the vessel, which determines 
the third dimension of place. Now, between the sides of the vessel there 
is also the corporeal distance defined by the three-dimensional extension 
of water. Thus the question of the relation between the distance of water 
and the distance of place coexisting with it naturally arises. The point of 
Bacon’s answer to q. 11 is that the distance of place is ontologically 
dependent on that of water, so that, if there were no water between the 
sides of the vessel, there would be no distance of place. Accordingly, place 
does not have a depth in its own right, but only in virtue of the water 
intervening between the sides of the vessel. Indeed, this establishes a 
difference between place and a body, like water. In this way, Bacon seems 
to avoid horn (1) of the dilemma stated above. 23 But then the question 
is whether or to which extent he is also able to avoid horn (2), according 
to which three-dimensional place implies the existence of an incorporeal 
extension and therefore violates Aristode’s ontology in the Physics. 

In this regard, it must be remarked that in the preliminary discussion 
which leads to the definition of place in Physics IV, Aristode himself con¬ 
siders the interval between the sides of the vessel as a possible candidate 
for the place of the water contained in it. But he also rules out very explic- 
idy such a candidate, arguing that between the sides of the vessel there 
is only one kind of extension, namely that of water. 24 Instead, as we have 
just seen, Bacon’s position apparendy implies only that the extension of 
place between the sides of the vessel is ontologically dependent on the exten¬ 
sion of water. Therefore, in order to make Bacon’s position consistent 
with Aristode’s ontology of extension in the Physics , the principle of depend¬ 
ence of the extension of place on the extension of the located body must 
be understood in a very strong sense, namely in the sense that the extension 
of place is really the same as the extension of the body located in it. 


23 On one occasion Bacon uses the expression “quasi body” {quasi corpus) in order to 
indicate the type of three-dimensional thing in a derivative sense with which place must 
be identified. See Questiones altere , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 201, lin. 18-23: “... Si loquimur 
de loco prout agregat profunditatem per medium inter latera continentis, sic superficies 
est ejus terminus et sic ad eundem terminum copulantur partes loci et corporis, et sic, 
licet tertia dimensio non sit de essentia loci, tamen prout illam proprietatem recipit ejus 
dimensio et est quasi corpus, non tamen corpus.” 

24 Aristotle, Physics , IV.4, 211 b5-212a 14. Bacon discusses the question Utrum sit spatium 
inter latera continentis , in which he adopts Aristotle’s position on this topic. See Questiones 
altere , IV, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 181, lin. 8-182, lin. 12. 
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However, in his treatment of three-dimensional place, Bacon nowhere 
states this strong version of the principle of dependence. Furthermore, 
there is also a positive indication that he is not willing to accept it. This 
is given by Bacon’s treatment of q. 12, which asks whether place has two 
subjects, i.e., both the containing body and the located body. 

As to the topic of q. 12, it can be remarked that, if Aristotle’s doctrine 
of place in Physics IV is accepted, then the subject of place can hardly 
become matter of contention. Since place is the limit of the containing 
body, place inheres in only one subject and this is by definition the con¬ 
taining body itself. However, the problem of establishing whether the 
located body too is a subject of place does arise in Bacon’s view of place 
as three-dimensional extension. The relevance of this problem is pointed 
out in the main argument of q. 12 in favour of the two-subjects theory 
of place: 

. . . place is the limit of the locating body which immerses itself in the depth of the 
located body. Hence, insofar as a limit, it is due to the locating body, but insofar 
as immersive, it is due to the body located in the intervening distance between the 
sides of the container. Therefore, place is accidental to these two things [i.e., to the 
locating body and to the located body] and therefore place determines to itself both 
of them as its unique subject. 25 

In this passage Bacon relies on the principle of the dependence of the 
depth of place on the depth of the located body that he has established 
in q. 11. This principle might suggest that the dependence in question 
must be understood in the sense that the depth of place inheres in the 
located body as in its subject. The argument for the two-subjects theory 
of place that we have just quoted is based exacdy on this suggestion. 

This suggestion is appealing also from another point of view, since it 
seems to provide an easy solution of the ontological problem left open 
by Bacon’s analysis of the depth of place in q. 11. Indeed, if the depth 
of place inheres in the located body, then the ontological status of three- 
dimensional place becomes completely legitimate within Aristotle’s ontol¬ 
ogy of extension in the Physics. For, in this case, each of the two elements 
of the composite quantitative structure of such a place, i.e., the two- 
dimensional extension given by the limit of the containing body and the 


25 Questiones altere , IV, q. 12, 188, lin. 5-10: “.. . locus est terminus locantis profundans 
se secundum profunditatem locati: unde a parte termini debetur locanti quantum ad pro- 
fundationem, debetur locato inter latera continentis per medium; quare erit accidentale 
istorum; quare utrumque determinat sibi tanquam unicum subjectum.” (The comma after 
projundationem is misplaced. It should be placed after locanti). 
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depth, is an accident of a body, namely of the containing body and of 
the located body respectively. 

Bacon, however, rejects the two-subjects theory of place. He insists that 
place has only one subject and this is the containing body, as in Aristotle’s 
original view. In particular, he thinks that the argument quoted above, 
based on the principle of the dependence of the depth of place from the 
located body, is not conclusive. He argues that, since the located body 
is outside the containing body (i.e., they are two distinct bodies), the dis¬ 
tance between the sides of the containing body, although it is caused by 
the located body, cannot inhere in it. 26 In this argument, however, Bacon 
assumes that the distance between the sides of the containing body is 
something else from the distance of the located body. And this confirms 
that Bacon’s rejection of the two-subjects theory of place is at least implic¬ 
itly related to the rejection of the strong version of the principle of the 
dependence of the depth of place on the located body presented above. 
On the other hand, in following Aristotle’s view on the subject of place, 
Bacon makes the ontological status of three-dimensional place even more 
complicated. In particular, the depth of place turns out to be an accident 
of the containing body, which is, however, spatially external to this body. 
Roughly speaking, in Bacon’s position, the containing body has two kinds 
of depth: the first one is that in virtue of which such a body is a three- 
dimensional corporeal extension, the second one, that of place, is the depth 
in virtue of which the limit of the containing body extends itself inside 
the located body. But it is certainly not easy to imagine how a body can 
possibly have this second kind of depth. 

In conclusion, Bacon’s three-dimensional place is not a body, because 
the third dimension belongs to it only derivatively, that is, by means of 
the located body intervening between the sides of the container. Further¬ 
more, one can say that in Bacon’s view the depth of place is in a sense 
corporeal and in another sense incorporeal. It is corporeal in the sense 
that it has a corporeal subject, and this is the containing body; but it is 
incorporeal in the sense that it is not the dimension through which a 
body is extended. In particular, the depth of place is neither the depth 
of the located body nor that of the containing body, although it is caused 


26 Questiones altere, IV, q. 12, 188, lin. 27-34: “Ad aliud, recipere profundationem ab alio 
dupliciter est: aut quod est intra ipsum et tunc debet dici accidens ejus vel substantiale, 
et sic non est de loco; aut quod est extra, et sic est hie, quia locans recipit distantiam 
inter latera sua per distantiam locati et tamen neutrum est alii accidens, et sic est de loco 
quia recipit profundationem a locato tanquam mensura ejus extra solum, nec est accidens 
ejus, set locantis.” 
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by the former body and inheres in the latter. We have suggested that 
this rather odd ontological status of the depth of place results ultimately 
from an attempt to combine two opposite ontologies of extension: the 
first one posits incorporeal extension, and on this ontology Aristotle’s view 
of place in the Categories seems to rely; the second one does not posit 
incorporeal extension, and this is Aristode’s ontology in the Physics. 

3. The rejection of the doctrine of three-dimensional place in the 
Communia naturalium 

It is likely that some time after discussing his Questiones altere on the 
Physics , Bacon himself became aware of the difficulties involved in his 
theory of three-dimensional place. In fact, in the first book of his later 
work Communia naturalium (ca. 1260-1267) a relevant part of his treatment 
of place is devoted to the refutation of the view according to which place 
has a depth. But in the period of time between Bacon’s Questiones altere 
and the Communia naturalium the theory of three-dimensioned place enjoyed 
a discrete fortune. We have found this theory in a group of around ten 
commentaries per modum quaestionis on Aristode’s Physics , which very prob¬ 
ably originate from the Oxford Faculty of Arts of the years 1250-1270s. 27 
There is also positive evidence that some of these English commentators 


27 Most of these commentaries are contained in manuscripts of Oxford and Cambridge 
libraries. With few exceptions they are anonymous. In particular, we have suggested that 
the terminus ante quern for all these commentaries is around 1270 because this is the date 
of Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on the Physics , which they all ignore. Most of our com¬ 
mentaries were first discovered by A. Zimmermann in the 1960s. See A. Zimmermann, 
Verzeichnis ungedruckter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles aus der gjdt von etwa 
1250-1350 , Leiden/Koln 1971, especially 9-14, 20-21, 28-31, 33-35. For a general pre¬ 
sentation of the results of the research that I am carrying out together with S. Donati, 
see especially F. Del Punta, S. Donati, C. Trifogli, Commentaries on Aristotle's Physics in Britain, 
ca. 1250-1270 , in: Aristotle in Britain during the Middle Ages , Proceedings of the international 
conference at Cambridge, 8-11 April 1994, organized by the Societe Internationale pour 
l’Etude de la Philosophic Medievale, ed. J. Marenbon, Tumhout 1996, 265-283. For a 
detailed description of our commentaries and for the discussion of the relations between 
them, see S. Donati, Per lo studio dei commend alia Fisica del XIII secolo. I: Commend di probabile 
origine inglese degli anni 1250-1270 ca ., in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale, 2 (1991), 361-441; 4 (1993), 25-133; C. Trifogli, Le quesdoni sul libro III della 
Fisica in alcuni commend inglesi intomo alia meta del sec. XIII , in: Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale, 2 (1991), 443-466; Id., Le quesdoni sul libro IV della Fisica in 
alcuni commend inglesi intomo alia meta, del sec. XIII. Parte /, in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 
filosofica medievale, 7 (1996), 41-116. For the analysis of the doctrine of three-dimensional 
place in these commentaries, see the reference given above in note 2. The exact chronological 
order between our commentaries and Bacon’s Communia naturalium is still to be established. 
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used Bacon’s Questiones altere , so that we can assume that this work was 
an authoritative source of the theory of three-dimensional place for our 
group of English commentaries. 28 In general, the English commentators 
did not modify the basic elements of this theory. However, they gave a 
more extensive presentation of this theory, from which also the ontological 
problems involved in it came out more explicidy. Thus, it can be suggested 
that the discussions on three-dimensional place in the Oxford Faculty of 
Arts contributed to make Bacon himself aware of the difficulties of his 
own view on this topic in the Questiones altere. 

Certainly, Bacon refers to some English exponent of the theory of three- 
dimensional place in the first book of his Communia naturalium , when he 
raises the question: 

... it is asked what is required by place taken in the strict sense in addition to a 
surface. And first it is asked whether a depth, namely, a third dimension, is required, 
as some want. For they say that (i) place is a surface, not only insofar as this sur¬ 
face surrounds but insofar as it also has actually a distance intervening between its 
opposite sides; (ii) however, place does not have this distance in its own right, but 
in virtue of the located body; and that (iii) the depth of place is not something else 
from the depth of the body. . . , 29 

Bacon adds some short arguments presented by the exponents of this 
position, 30 but, from his report, it is not easy to establish whether he 
refers to some specific commentator. In fact, points (i)-(ii)-(iii) in the quo¬ 
tation above can be found in a number of English commentaries of the 
years 1250-1270s. Indeed, points (i) and (ii) reflect very well even Bacon’s 
own view in the Questiones altere. As to point (iii), it corresponds to the 
strong version of the principle of the dependence of the depth of place 
on that of the located body, according to which the dependence in ques¬ 
tion implies that the depth of place is really the same as the depth of 
the located body. In the preceding paragraph we have seen that point 
(iii) does not seem to be adopted by Bacon himself. Instead, it is stated 


28 Bacon’s Questiones altere are quoted in the anonymous commentary contained in ms. 
Siena, Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati, L.III.21, ff. lra-92ra and in the commentary 
by William of Clifford contained in ms. Cambridge, Peterhouse, 157, I, ff. 43ra-104va. 
The quotations that we have found do not concern, however, the doctrine of three- 
dimensional place. 

29 Communia naturalium , I, pars 3, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 194, lin. 35-195, lin. 7: “. . . 
queritur, quid ultra superficiem requiritur ad locum, proprie dictum. Et primo queritur; 
an aliqua profunditas, ut tercia dimensio, requiratur, secundum quod aliqui volunt; dicunt 
enim quod locus est non tantum superficies circumdans, set in quantum hec superficies 
habet actualem distanciam per medium inter partes oppositas; hanc tamen distanciam non 
habet a se; set a locato, et quod profundum loci non est aliud a profundo corporis.. ..” 

30 Ibid., 195, lin. 7-24. 
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by some English commentaries, who, on the other hand, were not always 
able to keep it consistently. For instance, while supporting officially point 
(iii), they also claimed that the subject of place is the containing body 
and not the located one; but this implies that the depth of place too 
inheres in the containing body, whereas it is clear that the depth of the 
located body does not. This kind of ontological problems are addressed 
by Bacon in his refutation of the theory of three-dimensional place. In 
dismissing the arguments presented by the exponent of this theory, he 
writes: 

Therefore these arguments are not valid and also the position itself is not true, namely 
that according to which place has a third dimension, i.e., a depth between the sides 
of the containing body. (I) For it is evident that (a) there is no distance of a void 
space, as it has been proved, (b) neither a distance of the locating body, which is a 
dimension of this body, because nothing belonging to this body exists between its 
sides, (c) neither anything else apart from the located body. Therefore, this distance 
is the dimension of the located body. (II) Yet, place is an accident not of the located 
body, but of the locating body and is nothing of the located body; therefore, the 
dimension of the located body is not place neither something belonging to place. 31 

In part (I) of this passage Bacon considers three possible candidates for 
the depth of place: (a) an incorporeal dimension; (b) a dimension of the 
containing body; (c) a dimension of the located body. Following Aristode’s 
ontology of extension in the Physics , he rules out (a). But also (b) can be 
immediately ruled out, since the containing body cannot be extended also 
in the region inside its concave surface. Therefore, only (c) is left. However, 
as it is pointed out in part (II), (c) cannot be reconciled with the assump¬ 
tion that place is something else from the located body and in particular 
that it does not inhere in the located body as in its subject. 

It can be remarked that, once (c) is accepted, the only possible way 
to make consistent the ontological status of three-dimensional place is to 
adopt the two-subjects theory of place. As a matter of fact, this theory 
was much discussed by the English commentators; however, it was also 
generally rejected. We know at present only one major exception, namely, 
Geoffrey of Aspall, master of Arts in Oxford in the years 1260s. Aspall 
maintained that the two elements of the composite quantitative structure 
of place have two different subjects, the containing body being the sub- 


31 Ibid., 195, lin. 24-33: “Raciones igitur non valent, nec ipsa posicio in se est vera, 
quod locus habet tertiam dimensionem, scilicet, profunditatem inter latera continentis, quia 
constat quod distancia nulla est vacui spacii, ut probatum est, nec corporis locantis, que 
sit ejus dimensio, quia nichil ejus est inter latera sua nec aliquid nisi corpus locatum; ergo, 
hec distancia est dimensio corporis locati; set locus non accidit corpori locato set locati 
[pro locanti), et nichil est ipsius locati, ergo dimensio locati non est locus nec aliquid loci.” 
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ject for the longitude and the latitude of place and the located body for 
its depth . 32 However, in this way place is deprived of any ontological 
unity, being the aggregate of the limit of the containing body and of the 
depth of the located body. Thus the reluctancy of the English commen¬ 
tators to accept the two-subjects theory of place appears very reasonable. 

We recall that in the Questiones altere Bacon too rejected this theory. 
Yet, he also implicidy assumed that the three-dimensional view of place 
was not committed to it. In fact, as it seems, at that time he had in mind 
a longer list of candidates for the depth of place, which included also a 
depth inhering in the containing body, but spatially external to it. There 
is little doubt that the absence of such a candidate in the list given in 
the passage quoted above from the Communia naturalium shows that Bacon 
developed a much more lucid view of the ontological aspects involved in 
the theory of three-dimensional place. This led him to reject radically 
this theory by denying its basic assumption, namely the existence of a 
third dimension of place. 

Yet, in the Communia naturalium one can still find some echo of this 
theory. For instance, in dealing with the problem of the difference between 
place and a surface, he writes: 

I say, therefore, that, if the limit of the locating body is considered in itself, insofar 
as it limits the locating body, then it is a surface, properly speaking. But if that limit 
is regarded as something capable of containing, then it is concave. If it is regarded 
as something which actually contains, then it starts to become a place, but must still 
be completed by two conditions, namely, by a respect to the space or depth between 
the sides of the containing body and by a respect to the limits of the universe. 33 

This passage is parallel to that from the Questiones altere , where Bacon 
argued that the surface which represents the limit of the containing body 


32 Geoffrey of Aspall, Questiones super Physicam, IV, ms. Oxford, Merton College, 272, 
f. 112 rb , lin. 62-va, lin. 4: “Dicendum quod est considerare locum dupliciter. Et loquamur 
de loco inferiorum. (i) Aut secundum quod est quiddam extra continens et ambiens ipsum 
extra, ut secundum quod est terminus corporis continentis egrediens ex principiis eius. Et 
sic est in locante ut in subjecto, et sic vult auctor Sex Principiorum quod sit in continente. 
(ii) Aut non solum ut est extra continens, set ut est habitus quidam adquisitus locato, pro- 
fundans se usque in centrum corporis ut quodammodo mensura intra, quia partes loci 
correspondent partibus corporis non sub dimensione propria, sed sub dimensione corporis 
locati. Et sic est in locato ut in subjecto.” On Aspall’s activity as commentator on Aristode’s 
works, see especially E. Macrae, Geoffrey of AspalVs Commentaries on Aristotle , in: Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Studies, 6 (1968), 94-134. 

33 Communia naturalium , I, pars 3, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 183, lin. 4-10: “Dico, ergo, quod 
si ultimum locantis consideretur in se, ut terminat corpus locans, sic est superficies, et 
nominatur vere et proprie. Si vero consideretur illud ultimum, ut natum est continere, sic 
est concavum: si vero ut actu condnet, sic incipit fieri locus, set completur per duo, scili¬ 
cet, per respectum ad spacium sive profundum inter latera continends, et per respectum 
ad terminos mundi.” 
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must satisfy three further requirements in order to be the place of a body: 
containment, immobility and depth . 34 The first two requirements are 
posited by Bacon also in the passage just quoted. The capacity of contain¬ 
ing is here expressed geometrically by concavity. Immobility corresponds 
to the respect (i.e., distance) which the limit of the containing body has to 
the limits of the universe. Such a correspondence is based on a peculiar 
solution of the problem of the immobility of place, which Bacon adopts 
consistently both in the Questiones altere and in the Communia naturalium ? b 
The third requirement too, namely depth, is present to some extent in the 
passage just quoted, but a very important modification has been intro¬ 
duced here. For “having a depth” has been replaced by “having a respect 
to a depth.” Bacon further specifies that the depth in question is simply 
the depth of the body located between the sides of the container, in agree¬ 
ment with Aristotle’s ontology in the Physics?* He also insists that place 
has only a respect to such a depth, but in itself has no depth: 

Therefore, it must be conceded that place is related exclusively to the depth of the 
intervening body. However, it is not related to this depth in such a way that this 
depth belongs to the essence of place, since in that case place would be a body. 
Instead, place is related to such a depth as to something outside its essence, as a rela¬ 
tive thing is related to its object, as the double, for instance, is related to the half 
and the father to the son, without whom he cannot exist. 37 

As in the Questiones altere , in this argument too we find again the infer¬ 
ence “if place had three dimensions, then it would be a body.” Moreover, 
in both works Bacon apparendy uses the same strategy to block this infer¬ 
ence, that is, by specifying that place has a depth only accidentally and 
not essentially. However, it is clear that by “accidentally” he means two 
quite distinct things in the two works. In the Questiones altere , he means 
that place does have a depth, although not in its own right, but in a 
derivative way, since it receives it from the located body. In the passage 
just quoted from the Communia naturalium , “accidentally” is illustrated ex¬ 
clusively with examples taken from relatives. For instance, he poses the 
analogy: the depth of the located body is to place as the son is to the 


34 See above note 14. 

35 On this solution see the paper by R. Wood quoted in note 17. 

36 Communia naturalium , I, pars 3, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 183, lin. 17-30. 

37 Ibid., 183, lin. 30-184, lin. 2: “Quapropter concedendum est, quod locus non respicit 
profundum, nisi profundum corporis inteijacentis; set tamen non respicit illud ita, quod 
hoc profundum sit de essencia loci, quia hunc (pro tunc) locus esset corpus, set respicit 
illud tanquam aliquid extra suam essenciam, sicut relativum respicit suum objectum, ut 
duplum respicit dimidium, et pater filium, sine quo esse non potest.” 
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father. This analogy clearly rules out that depth can belong to place even 
in a derivative sense. But then one might ask why Bacon in the Communia 
naturalium maintains that place has also a respect to the depth of the 
located body, whose nature, on the other hand, remains rather obscure. 
One implicit reason is that, in insisting that place is somehow related to 
a third dimension, he tries to reduce the contrast with his view in the 
Questiones altere. However, he gives also an explicit reason, which is the 
same as that found in the Questiones altere in connection with the require¬ 
ment of the depth of place , 38 namely, that a relation of place to the depth 
of the located body is required by Aristotle’s account of the continuity of 
place in the Categories ? 9 As we remarked at the beginning of this paper, 
Aristotle’s short treatment of place in the Categories is the major source of 
the theory of three-dimensional place. Thus, it is not surprising that also 
in the Communia naturalium Bacon resorts to Aristotle’s view in the Categories 
in connection with the requirement of place of having a respect to the 
depth of the located body. However, even without mentioning the details 
of his explanation, it should be clear that his attempt to save Aristotle’s 
account of the continuity of place in the Categories by means of a notion 
of place as two dimensional quantity having just a relation to the depth 
of the located body could hardly be successful. For in Aristotle’s account 
each part of the located body occupies a corresponding part of place, 
which accordingly must have also a third dimension. Bacon himself is at 
least partially aware that his “weakened” notion of “three-dimensional” 
place in the Communia naturalium cannot be reconciled with Aristotle’s view 
in the Categories. For instance, there Aristotle also implies that place defines 
a species of quantity distinct from a surface. On the other hand, Bacon’s 
notion of place in the Communia naturalium defines the same species of 
quantity of a surface, since it has no quantitative properties which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from a surface. In fact, “having a respect to the depth of 
the located body,” unlike “having a depth,” is not at all a quantitative 
property, but a relation. This failure is acknowledged by Bacon. Indeed, 
the failure of a similar attempt was acknowledged by him in the Questiones 


38 See above note 19. 

39 Communia naturalium , I, pars 3, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 183, lin. 10-19: “Quod vero 
habeat respectum necessario ad spatium et profundum inter latera continentis, patet per 
hoc, quod Aristoteles dicit in Predicamentis , quod partes loci copulantur ad eundem ter- 
minum ad quem copulantur partes corporis locati, set partes sue profunditatis copulantur 
ad superficiem, que est ymaginanda inter partes ejus; ergo, partes ejus copulantur ad ean- 
dem superficiem. Ergo locus necessario habet profundum corporis contend, vel respicit de 
necessitate profundum illius, seu quod habet respectum essencialiter et necessario ad illud 
profundum.” 
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altere too . 40 But this time, instead of adding a third dimension to place, 
he decides to dismiss Aristotle’s claim in the Categories : 

However, when in the Categories Aristotle posits that place is a species of quantity, 
he does not posit place as a new species different in essence from a surface, but only 
in virtue of a respect. And since place is a quantity extrinsic to the located thing, and 
not intrinsic, as, instead, a line, a surface and a body are, and since, on the other 
hand, he had to take into account this difference in the Logical works, where he speaks 
superficially, therefore there he also lists place <among the species of quantity> and 
distinguishes it from a surface. But he does not do it in the Metaphysics , 41 where he 
speaks following more closely the real truth, nor in the Natural works , where he says 
that place is the limit of the containing body and this is a surface. 42 

This passage shows that Bacon has finally become aware of the fact 
that Aristode’s conflicting views on the classifications of place as a species 
of quantity in the Categories , on one hand, and in the Metaphysics and in 
the Physics , on the other hand, cannot be strictly speaking reconciled. 
However, he also establishes which of them is the true one. This is the 
view of the Metaphysics and of the Physics , since only in these works Aristode 
focusses on the true nature of things, whereas in the Categories he proceeds 
rather superficially, introducing distinctions which a deeper investigation 
shows to be devoid of a firm ground. 

It can be remarked that the negative attitude towards the truth of 
Aristotle’s views in the Categories , when these are in conflict with those 
found in other parts of the Corpus aristotelicum, is already present in Averroes 43 
and is much widespread in the later exegetical tradition. In connection 
with the doctrine of place, in particular, Bacon’s dismissal of Aristode’s 
account in the Categories in the passage quoted above is very important. 
For it will be proposed over and over, in different formulations, especially 


40 See above 158-60. 

41 Bacon refers to a passage of Metaphysics V in which Aristotle in listing the species of 
quantity omits place. See Aristotle, Metaphysics , V, 1020a7-32. 

42 Communia naturalium , I, pars 3, ed. cit. (above, n. 3), 184, lin. 23-32: “Quod autem 
Aristoteles ponit locum esse speciem quantitatis in Predicamentis , non ponit novam speciem 
distinctam per essenciam a superficie, sed distinctam in respectu. Et quia extrinseca quantitas 
est rei locate, non intrinseca, sicut linea superficies et corpus (et hanc distinccionem debuit 
notare in Logicalibus , nisi (pro ubi) superficialiter loquitur), et ideo connumerat locum, et 
distinguit a superficie; set non fecit hoc, ubi loquitur in Metaphisica , magis in profundo veri- 
tatis, nec in Naturalibus, ubi dicit quod locus est ultimum continentis, et hoc est superficies.” 

43 For instance, in the Categories Aristotle does not list motion among the species of quan¬ 
tity, as he does instead in the passage of Metaphysics V mentioned in note 41. In this con¬ 
nection Averroes remarks that in the Categories Aristotle lists simply the “famous” species 
of quantity. See Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis , vol. VIII, Aristotelis Metaphysico- 
rum libri XIIII, V, Venetiis apud Iunctas 1562 (reprint Frankfurt am Main 1962), t.c. 18, 
f. 125vaI-vbK. 
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by XIVth-century commentators. In fact, although arguments taken from 
the Categories continued to be proposed among the counter-arguments of 
the question “Whether place is a surface,” it became a somewhat stand¬ 
ard practice to dismiss them quickly on the ground that Aristotle in the 
Categories does not say really the truth, and accordingly no relevant attempts 
were made to introduce a third dimension of place . 44 

In conclusion, although in the Communia naturalium there are still traces 
of Bacon’s earlier theory of three-dimensional place, it is also indicated 
the exegetical tool with which in the later tradition the rise of this theory 
will be prevented. Bacon himself has been, if not the creator, certainly 
the most authoritative exponent of this theory, but this seems to have 
come to an end with his Communia naturalium. 


Conclusion 

In this paper it has been pointed out that there is an evolution in 
Bacon’s view of the quantitative structure of place. In the Questiones prime 
on the Physics Bacon assumes that place is a two-dimensional extension, 
being the surface of a containing body. In the Questiones altere , he main¬ 
tains that place has also a depth, in virtue of which it “immerses itself” 
inside the located body. Finally, in his later work Communia naturalium , 
Bacon apparently returns to his old view of place as two-dimensional 
extension, but he also insists that place is somehow related to a depth. 
It has been suggested that this evolution substantially reflects different 
attitudes towards the exegetical problem which arises from Aristotle’s 
conflicting views of place in the Categories and in the Physics. For, although 
Aristotle’s official position is that of the Physics , in which place is defined 
as the surface of a body, the idea that place is a three-dimensional exten¬ 
sion is certainly implied by his short account in the Categories. This idea 
is taken seriously by Bacon in his Questiones altere. Starting from it, he tries 
to construct a notion of three-dimensional place which combines the prop¬ 
erties of the two Aristotelian notions of place. In particular, Bacon’s three- 
dimensional place is something which at the same time contains the 
located body, as the place of the Physics , and is occupied by it, as the 
place of the Categories. This combination is very appealing, but it involves 


44 This tendency has been pointed out by E. Grant in Place and Space in Medieval Physical 
Thought , 138. 
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a major ontological problem: three-dimensional place seems to be com¬ 
mitted to the position of incorporeal space, which is, on the other hand, 
denied both by Aristotle and Bacon. By the time of his Communia naturalvum , 
Bacon has become fully aware of this ontological problem and is finally 
led to reject the theory of three-dimensional place. We have found no 
trace of this theory in the commentaries on the Physics after Bacon’s 
Communia naturalium (i.e., after ca. 1270), in which Aristotle’s notion of 
place as two-dimensional extension is never seriously questioned. Yet, 
Bacon’s acceptance of the three-dimensional theory of place in the Questiones 
altere is not an isolated case in the medieval tradition of Aristotle’s Physics. 
In fact, this theory enjoyed a great fortune in the Faculty of Arts of 
Oxford of the years 1250-1270 and Bacon himself seems to have sub¬ 
stantially contributed to its fortune. Thus, Bacon’s position in the Questiones 
altere , besides being of great theoretical interest, cannot be neglected in 
the history of the reception of Aristotle’s doctrine of place. 

University of Pisa 
Italy 
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Library, Lewis Europ. 53 (ff 71ra-85rb) and Roger Bacon * 
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1. Introduction 

The manuscript Philadelphia, Free Libr., Lewis Europ. 53, once thought 
to have belonged to Francesco Petrarca, has recently been brought to the 
attention of the historians of medieval philosophy by James Long. 1 The 
manuscript is an interesting witness to the reception of Aristotle’s natural 
science in the Latin world and includes commentaries on most of the 
Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian libri naturales : Aristotle’s Meteora (twice), 
De memoria et reminiscentia (twice), De somno et vigilia , De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae, De sensu et sensato, De generatione et corruptione (twice), Physics , Nicholas of 
Damascus’s De vegetabilibus et plantis and Qusta b. Luqa’s De differentia spiritus 
et animae. 2 The commentary on the De plantis and the second commentary 


* The research on medieval Latin commentaries on the Physics on which this paper is 
based is supported by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (Bonn). I wish to thank Heinrich 
Riggert (Thomas-Institut, University of Cologne) for showing me his transcription of the 
commentary on the Physics by William of Clifford, about which he is writing a dissertation, 
and Dr. Michael Gorman (Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts) for revising my English. 

1 Cf. R.J. Long, Adam of Buckfeld and John Sackville: Some Notes on Philadelphia Free Library 
MS Lewis European 53, in: Tradido, 45 (1989-1990), 364-367. On this manuscript cf. also 
S. De Ricci - W.J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in The United States 
and Canada , New York 1961 2 , II, 2056. According to De Ricci, the manuscript dates from 
the middle of the fourteenth century and is of Italian origin. In fact, the three hands 
which have copied respectively: (1) ff. l ra -14 vb , 29 vb -36 rb , 65 ra -65 va , (2) ff. 36 rb -64 ra , (3) ff. 
65 vb -70 vb , seem to be Italian. As to the date, the manuscript is probably not later than 
early fourteenth-century. 

2 For the twelve commentaries preserved in MS Lewis Europ. 53, cf. respectively: (1) 
Super Meteora : ms. cit., ff. T a -29 vb ; (2) Super Meteora , ms. cit., ff. 29 vb -34 rb ; (3) Super De 
memoria et reminiscentia : ms. cit., ff. 34 rb -36 rb ; (4) Super De memoria et reminiscentia: ms. cit., 
ff. 36 rb -38 ra ; (5) Super De somno et vigilia : ms. cit., ff. 38 rb -41 va ; (6) Super De vegetalibus et 
plantis : ms. cit., ff. 42 ra -49 rb ; (7) Super De differentia spiritus et animae: ms. cit., ff. 49 va -51 ra ; 
(8) Super De longitudine et brevitate vitae: ms. cit., ff. 51 ra -52 r ; (9) Super De sensu et sensato: ms. 
cit., ff. 52 r -57 vb ; (10) Super De generatione et corruptione: ms. cit., ff. 57 vb -64 ra ; (11) Super 
De generatione et corruptione: ms. cit., ff. 65 ra -70 vb ; Super Physicam: ms. cit., ff. 7T a -85 rb . The 
incompleteness of some of these references is due to the fact that, owing to a mistake of 
the photographer, some folios seem to be missing in my copy of MS Lewis Europ. 53. 
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on the De generatione are ascribed in this manuscript to the English mas¬ 
ter John of Sackville, 3 while the other treatises in the codex are anony¬ 
mous. The ascription of the commentary on the De plantis to John of 
Sackville has been questioned by Long, who has restored this work along 
with the anonymous commentaries on the De generatione and the De 
sensu to Adam of Buckfield, 4 the famous English master who around the 
middle of the thirteenth century commented on almost the whole Corpus 
Vetustius . 5 Further investigation into the contents of the manuscript has 
then confirmed its association with Adam of Buckfield or his school: the 
second commentary on the De memoria as well as the commentaries on the 
De differentia and the De longitudine et brevitate vitae 6 seem to be identical 
to the commentaries on the same Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises ascribed to “magister Adam Anglicus” in MS Lisboa, B.N., 
Alcobaga 382 and normally registered as Buckfield’s in modem invento¬ 
ries of his works. 7 

In this article, which is part of a more comprehensive research project 
on the reception of the Physics in the thirteenth century, 8 I wish to present 


3 Cf. MS Lewis Europ. 53, ff. 42 r , upper margin, 65 r , upper margin. See also, Long, 
Adam of Buckfield (at 364, 366, n. 18 and 367, n. 21 “parisien(sem)” should probably be 
read instead of: “parisiensis”). For the biography of John of Sackville, M.A., possibly in 
Oxford, by 1248, and Rector of the University of Paris in 1256, cf. A.B. Emden, A 
Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 , Oxford 1957-1959, III, 1661-2. 

4 Cf. Long, Adam of Budfield. 

5 Cf. Ch. H. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries . Authors A-F, in: Traditio, 23 (1967), 
313-413, esp. 317-23. For further bibliographical information on Adam of Buckfield and 
his works, cf. S. Donati, Physica 7, 1: L’interpretazione dei commentatori inglesi della Translatio 
Vetus e la loro recezione del commento di Averroe , in: Medioevo, 21 (1995), 75-255, esp. 80-3, 
86-8; Ead., II commento alia Fisica di Adamo di Bocfeld e un commento anonimo della sua scuola , 
in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 9 (1998), in press. 

6 It is noteworthy that in MS Lewis Europ. 53, these three commentaries, as well as 
the commentaries on De plantis, De sensu and De generatione restored by Long to Adam of 
Buckfield, form a unity also from the codicological point of view, since they seem to have 
been copied by the same hand. This hand seems also to have copied the anonymous com¬ 
mentary on De somno et vigilia , whose origin, however, is completely unknown. 

7 Cf. Donati, Physica I, 1 , 80-81, n. 14, where also other copies of these commentaries 
are listed. Although the commentaries on De memoria , De differentia and De longitudine et bre¬ 
vitate vitae contained in MS Alcoba^a 382 are normally regarded as copies of Buckfield’s 
commentaries (cf., for instance, Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries , 317-23), their text 
differs from the text of the other manuscripts of Buckfield commentaries (cf. Donati, Physica 
I, 7, 80-81, n. 14). 

8 For a short oudine of this research, which I am carrying out together with Cecilia 
Trifogli (see her article in this journal), and which so far has been mainly concerned with 
early English commentaries, cf. F. Del Punta, S. Donati, C. Trifogli, Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Physics in Britain, ca. 1250-1270 , in: Aristotle in Britain during the Middle Ages , ed. J. Marenbon, 
Turnhout 1996, 265-83. For a detailed description of the commentaries examined, cf. the 
studies quoted below, n. 11. 
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the results of a first investigation into the commentary on the Physics pre¬ 
served in MS Lewis Europ. 53, an anonymous collection of questions on 
Books I-IV of the Aristotelian treatise. Despite the lack of external evi¬ 
dence, this investigation—mainly focused on the questions on Book II— 
has brought to light a close connection between the Questions of MS 
Lewis Europ. 53 and the early English exegetical tradition (before ca. 
1270): the anonymous commentary bears a striking resemblance—hitherto 
unnoticed by scholars—to Roger Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII. As 
is well-known, the Questions on Phys . I-VIII, which represent Bacon’s 
second commentary on the Physics , 9 probably originate, along with the 
other Aristotelian commentaries by the English master, from lectures given 
when he was teaching at the Faculty of Arts of Paris in the 1240s. 10 A 
comprehensive survey of unpublished sources 11 has shown that Bacon’s 
commentary on Phys. I-VIII is not without influence in the later exegeti¬ 
cal tradition: a clear example of such influence, namely the commentary 
by the Englishman William of Clifford, M.A. by 1265, will be discussed 
in this article. 12 The relation between Bacon’s Questions and the anony- 


9 The Questions on Phys. I-VIII are antedated by a collection of questions on Phys. 
I-IV (published in: Rogeri Baconi Questiones supra libros quatuor physicorum Aristotelis , ed. F.M. 
Delorme - R. Steele, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, fasc. VIII, Oxonii 1928). 

10 Gf. St. G. Easton, Roger Bacon and His Search for a Universal Science , New York 1952, 
59-66; D.G. Lindberg, Roger Bacon's Philosophy of Nature, Oxford 1983, xvi-xvii; Roger Bacon, 
Compendium of the study of theology , ed. and trans. with intr. and notes by Th. S. Maloney, 
Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/Koln 1988, 3; cf. also below, n. 38. For Bacon’s acade¬ 
mic development cf. also St. J. Williams, Roger Bacon and His Edition of the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Secretum Secretorum, in: Speculum, 69 (1994), 57-73. 

11 The scope of this investigation extends to over ten commentaries on the Physics belong¬ 
ing to the early English tradition (ca. 1250-1270). For a detailed description of the works 
examined, cf. S. Donati, Per lo studio dei commenti alia Fisica nel XIII secolo. I: Commenti di 
probabile origine inglese degli ami 1250-1270 ca., in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale, 2 (1991), 361-441 (= Intr. and §§ 1-5), ibid., 4 (1993), 25-133 (= §§ 6-9 and 
App.); Ead., Physica I, 1 , 86-98; Ead., II commento alia Fisica di Adamo di Bocfeld’, C. Trifogli, 
Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica in alcuni commenti inglesi intomo alia meta del sec. XIII , in: 
Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 2 (1991), 443-501, esp. 443-66; 
Ead., Le questioni sul libro IV della Fisica in alcuni commenti inglesi intomo alia meta del sec. XIII, 
ibid., 7 (1996), 39-114. 

12 For Clifford’s biography, cf. Emden, A Biographical Register, III, 2163. For other possible 
witnesses to the influence of Roger Bacon’s Questions within the early English tradition, 
cf. C. Trifogli, Roger Bacon and Aristotle's Doctrine of Place, in this journal. For more general 
doctrinal affinities between Roger Bacon and the early English commentators of the Physics, 
cf. also S. Donati, Materie und raumliche Ausdehnung in einigen englischen ungedruckten Physikkommentaren 
aus der von etuoa 1250-1270 , in: Raum und Raumvorstellungen im Mittelalter, ed. A. Speer, 
(Miscellanea Mediaevalia 25), in press. For some information about the sources of Roger 
Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII, cf. R. Wood, Richard Rufus: Physics at Paris before 1240, 
in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 5 (1994), 87-127. 
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mous commentary of MS Lewis Europ. 53, however, goes far beyond the 
occasional similarity observed in Clifford’s work, to such an extent that 
the question of the authorship of the anonymous commentary legitimately 
arises: 13 as I hope the following analysis will show, in the light of the 
available evidence, the hypothesis that the anonymous commentary repre¬ 
sents a different version of Bacon’s Questions, while by no means definitely 
proved and obviously needing further investigation, certainly appears to 
deserve some consideration. The relationship between the Questions on 
Phys. II-IV of MS. Lewis Europ. 53 and Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII 
will thus be my main concern. In addition to the textual analysis in the 
body of the article, supplementary evidence will be given in an appendix 
containing a complete list of the questions discussed in the anonymous 
commentary along with the reference to Bacon’s corresponding questions. 
For the sake of clarity, the following sigla will be used in this study: 

1) R = Rogeri Baconi Questiones supra libros octo Physicorum Aristotelis (ed. F.M. Delorme - 

R. Steele, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , fasc. XIII, Oxonii 1935). 

2) Cl = Guillelmus de Clifford, Compilationes super librum Physicorum Aristotelis , I-V, 4, 

VII; ms. Cambridge, Peterhouse, 157, I, ff. 43ra-104va. 

3) Ph = Anonymus, Quaestiones super Physicam, II-IV; ms. Philadelphia, Free Libr., 

Lewis Europ. 53, ff. 71ra-85rb. 14 


2. The reception of Roger Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VUI (— R) in the 
English tradition: William of Clifford (— Cl) 

By way of introduction I will discuss the relation between Roger Bacon’s 
Questions on Phys. I-VIII and the commentary on the Physics by William 
of Clifford, which, as remarked above, provides a clear example of Bacon’s 


13 De Ricci’s attribution of the anonymous commentary on the Physics to John “Britton” 
(according to Long a corruption of “Driton” or “dry town,” the English transposition of 
“Siccavilla”) seems to be entirely without foundation; cf. De Ricci, Census , II, 2056; Long, 
Adam of Budfald , 365. 

14 Although neither in Delorme’s edition nor in the two manuscripts are the questions 
discussed in the commentaries numbered, they have been numbered in the present study 
in order to simplify the references. In the body of the article the questions of Bacon’s 
commentary and of the anonymous commentary of MS Lewis Europ. 53 will normally be 
quoted only by means of the reference-number given in the Appendix, in the list of the 
questions, where fuller references to Delorme’s edition and to MS Lewis Europ. 53 are 
to be found. The text of the edition of Bacon’s Questions sometimes does not appear satis¬ 
factory; a check on the passages quoted in this article in MS Amiens, B.M., 406—the 
only known manuscript witness to Roger Bacon’s Questions—has confirmed Delorme’s 
readings (on the poor quality of the text of the Amiens manuscript, cf. below, part 4). 
Emendations have been suggested on occasion in brackets. 
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influence within the early English tradition. Unlike most early English 
commentaries on the Physics , Clifford’s commentary includes a detailed 
explanation of the Aristotelian text in addition to questions on doctrinal 
and exegetical issues connected with the text. 15 As he himself testifies at 
the beginning of the work, 16 Clifford clearly relies on the earlier exege¬ 
sis when he comes to his commentary. In the explanation of the text, his 
most important source is probably represented by Adam of Buckfield’s 
literal commentary, which, in fact, seems to have been quite influential 
among early English commentators. 17 As to the questions, Clifford’s com¬ 
mentary shows strong affinities with several works of English origin dating 
before approximately 1270. 18 In particular, the questions on Books I-II 
are clearly related to Bacon’s Questions. The main pieces of evidence 
linking Clifford to Bacon can be summed up in the following three points. 

(i) There are noticeable similarities in the themes discussed by the two 
commentators: in some sections of the commentaries the set of questions 
raised by Bacon and Clifford is almost the same, and they are nearly in 
the same order. Moreover, there are several questions which, within the 
early English tradition here examined, seem to be common only to these 
two commentaries. 19 The following table, listing the titles of the questions 
included in Bacon’s and Clifford’s treatment of Phys . II, 3, gives an exam¬ 
ple of such similarities: 


PHYS. II, 3 

R Cl 

Q. 26 An physici sit considerare de causis 
(f. 58rb, lin. 38-46; 49-57) 

Q. 27 Cum in libro primo, determinando 
de materia et forma, determinavit Auctor 
de privatione, quare simul cum his non 
determinat de privatione in hoc secundo 
(f. 58rb, lin. 46-48; lin. 57 sgg.) 

Q. 35 Quid signat hoc nomen causa 

Q. 36 An causa dicatur univoce Q. 28 An causa dicatur de omnibus causis 

aequivoce vel non (f. 58va, lin. 1-17) 


15 For a description of this commentary cf. Donati, Per lo studio , § 3, 409-21. 

16 Cf. Cl, f. 43ra, lin. 1-2: “Intendentes quandam philosophiae naturalis partem, scil¬ 
icet librum Physicorum (scilicet. . . Physicorum supra lin. ms.) exponere, immo explicationes alio- 
rum magis explicare , primo a quibusdam extrinsecis dubitationibus inchoamus.” 

17 For the influence of Adam of Buckfield on Clifford’s and on other literal commentaries 
of English origin, cf. Donati, Physica I, 7; Ead., II commento alia Fisica di Adamo di Bocfeld . 

18 For Clifford’s sources in the questions, cf. Donati, Per lo studio , § 3, 410-412; Ead., 
Physica I, 1 , 180-214; Trifogli, Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica , 445-8; Ead., Le questioni 
sul libro IV della Fisica ; Del Punta, Donati, Trifogli, Commentaries , 274-5. 

19 For some examples occurring in the commentators’ treatment of Phys. I, 1, cf. Donati, 
Physica I, 7, 240-55. 
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Q. 37 De qua causa dicitur primo et que 
sit causa nobilior 

Q. 38 Que sit causa nobilior inter alias tres 
{scil. materialem, formalem et efficientem) 
Q. 39 De proprietate cause materialis 

Q. 40 De proprietate forme 
Q. 41 Utrum ilia ratio exemplaris {scil. que 
est ut paradigma et exemplar in anima) 
debet did forma 

Q. 42 De proprietate cause efficientis 


Q. 43 Utrum necesse sit unius effectus esse 
plures causas (i.e. y utrum omnes cause con- 
currant ad unicum effectum an quelibet 
habeat proprium effectum) 

Q. 44 De comparatione causarum ad effec¬ 
tus, et primo de hoc quod dicit quod unius 
effectus sunt plures cause (i.e., utrum ad 
quemlibet effectum requirantur plures cause) 
Q. 45 An una causa sit causa alterius 

Q. 46 De eo quod didt quod idem est causa 
contrariorum 

Q. 47 Quomodo absentia naute facit peri- 
culum navis 

Q. 48 Utrum in aliis causis {scil. a causa 
efficiente) sit idem causa contrariorum 

Q. 49 De differentiis causarum, et primo 
utrum universale et particulare sint differentie 
omnium causarum, et primo utrum cause 
sint universales 

Q. 50 De aliis differentiis, que sunt actu et 
potentia ... Item ... de ista proprietate, que 
est simplex et compositum . . . Item . . . de 
hac proprietate per se et per accidens 


Q. 51 An causa singularis et appropriata et 
causa in actu ponat suum effectum 
Q. 52 Utrum, si causa universalis sit, utrum 
effectus sit 

Q. 53 Utrum conveniat hec proprietas {scil. 
quod posita causa, ponatur effectus) omni 
differentie cause 

Q. 54 De secunda proprietate quod cause 
particularis est effectus <particularis> et uni¬ 
versalis est universalis 


Q. 29 De qua causa dicatur per prius, utrum 
de fine vel non (f. 58 va , lin. 17-44) 


Q. 30 De proprietate causae materialis (f. 58 va , 
lin. 44-58 vb , lin. 6) 

Q. 31 De proprietate formae (f. 58 vb , lin. 
6-31) 


Q. 32 De proprietate efficientis (f. 58v vb , lin. 
31-57) 

Q. 33 De proprietate finis (f. 58 vb , lin. 57 
sgg-) 


Q. 34 Utrum cuiuslibet effectus sunt omnes 
causae quattuor vel plures <quam una> 
(f. 59 ra , lin. 1-30) 

Q. 35 An duae causae possunt esse causae 
sibi invicem (f. 59 ra , lin. 30-46) 

Q. 36 An idem possit esse causa opposito- 
rum (f. 59 ra , lin. 47-59 rb , lin. 8) 

Q. 37 An absentia nautae sit causa perdi- 
tionis navis (f. 59 rb lin. 8-18) 

Q. 38 Utrum solum causae efficienti conve¬ 
niat esse causa oppositorum vel non (f. 59*, 
lin. 18-34) 

Q. 39 De dictis circa ipsos modos causa¬ 
rum. Dicit Auctor quod in quolibet genere 
causae est causa . . . universalis et particu¬ 
laris . . . Item dicit Auctor quod in quolibet 
genere causae est reperire causam simpli- 
cem et compositam . . . Item dicit quod in 
omni genere causae est reperire causam 
in actu et causam in potentia. . . Item dicit 
quod quaedam est causa per se et quae- 
dam per accidens (f. 59 rb , lin. 34-59 va , 
lin. 26) 

Q. 40 De dictis circa proprietates modorum 
causae. Dicit enim Auctor.. . quod, posita 
causa in actu, ponitur effectus in actu... 
Item dicit quod causa universalis est effectus 
universalis et particularis particularis (f. 59 va , 
26-50) 
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As this table shows, Bacon and Clifford raise twenty and fourteen ques¬ 
tions respectively concerning Phys. II, 3, where Aristotle presents his four¬ 
fold classification of causes. Eleven out of the fourteen questions raised 
by Clifford are also found in Bacon and are discussed by him in exactly 
the same order; in fact, since in two cases separate questions in Bacon’s 
commentary merge into one question in Clifford’s (= R, qq. 49, 50 = Cl, 
q. 39; R, qq. 51, 52, 54 = Cl, q. 40), fourteen of the issues discussed by 
Bacon are found in Clifford’s commentary. As to the questions by Clifford 
that do not have a counterpart in Bacon’s treatment of Phys. II, 3, two 
of them (= Cl, qq. 26-27) do have a counterpart in another section of 
Bacon’s commentary, namely in his explanation of Phys . II, 7 (= R, qq. 
76-77), where Aristotle, after introducing his account of chance and luck 
as causes by virtue of concurrence (per accidens) in Phys. II, 5-6, resumes 
the exposition of the theory of the four causes. The only question intro¬ 
duced by Clifford that is not discussed in Book II of Bacon’s commen¬ 
tary, “De proprietate finis” (= Cl, q. 33), constitutes a natural completion 
of Bacon’s examination of Phys. II, 3, since after analysing the concepts 
of material, formal and efficient cause (= R, qq. 39-42), Bacon fails to 
give the same treatment to the notion of final cause. 20 

(ii) Obvious affinities are also found in the content of the questions: in 
several instances, corresponding questions of Clifford’s and Bacon’s com¬ 
mentaries are characterised by extensive parallels in the arguments pro 
and contra , their answers and the solution of the questions. Generally, in 
Clifford’s commentary these parallel passages are incorporated in a more 
complex argumentative structure which also includes original elements; in 
some exceptional cases, however, the coincidence between the two works 
is almost complete. By way of an example, we will consider a short ques¬ 
tion raised by the two authors in connection with Aristotle’s teleological 
account of nature in Phys. II, 8, namely the question whether monsters 
are caused in nature by the corruption of some intrinsic principle. As the 
texts quoted below make clear, the commentators’ treatment of this issue 
is almost identical: despite slight differences in length and degree of elabo¬ 
ration, the arguments and the solution introduced by the two authors are 


20 As an extensive survey of the early English exegetical tradition clearly shows, although 
taken singly almost all questions discussed here by Bacon and Clifford are raised also by 
other commentators, the same degree of similarity in the global arrangement is not found 
in any other commentary of this time. The only exception is the anonymous Questions 
of MS Lewis Europ. 53 (= Ph; cf. Ph, II, qq. 34-53), which, however, possibly represent 
just another version of Bacon’s Questions (on this point cf. below, n. 23). 
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basically the same and they even contain some obvious coincidences in 
wording: 21 


R, II, q. 84 (135, lin. 33-136, lin. 6) 
Queritur an monstra accidunt in natura per 
corruptionem alicujus principii. 

<QN> Quod non: quia principia sunt mate¬ 
ria vel forma et componitur ex hiis (scil. 
monstrum); ergo salvantur in ilia (pro: illo?); 
quare etc. 


<QS> Contra: dicit Aristoteles quod bovi- 
gena et hujusmodi accidunt per corrup¬ 
tionem alicujus principii intrinseci; quare etc. 

<S> Solutio: nos possumus loqui de cor- 
ruptione principii secundum sui substantiam , et 
sic non accidit aliquod monstrum; aut quan¬ 
tum ad sui proportionem respectu agentis aut 
quod est superfluum aut diminutum et ita inobe- 
diens ipsi agenti, tunc accidit corruptio que 
est causa peccati vel monstri, et sic loquitur 
Aristoteles. 


Cl, II, q. 74 (f. 64 ra , lin. 25-33) 

<QN> Circa quartum arguitur sic: mons- 
truositas accidit in composito; sed in com- 
posito manent materia et forma , ut patet per 
Auctorem in primo huius; ergo monstruosi- 
tas non accidit per corruptionem materiae 
vel formae. Et—constat—non per corrup¬ 
tionem aliorum principiorum secundum in- 
tentionem Auctoris; vult enim quod hoc fiat 
per corruptionem spermatis, quod est prin- 
cipium materiale. Ergo non accidit mon- 
struositas per corruptionem alicuius principii. 
<QS> Ad oppositum est Auctor. 


<S> Et dicendum quod principium potest 
corrumpi dupliciter: aut secundum substantiam , 
et sic in generatione monstri non est necesse 
accidere corruptionem principii, aut secundum 
debitam proportionem , et sic corrumpitur prin¬ 
cipium materiale in generatione monstri; est 
enim materia inoboediens et improportionalis 
propter sui superfluitatem et diminutionem. 


(iii) In addition to the considerable number of passages that are closely 
parallel to Bacon’s Questions, Clifford’s commentary includes several pos¬ 
sible references to the former work, for some of Clifford’s frequent allu¬ 
sions to previous commentators—generally quoted anonymously by means 
of expressions such as “secundum quosdam,” “dicitur,” “dicunt quidam” 
etc.—are perfectly verified by Bacon’s commentary. In the following sec¬ 
tion I will discuss some examples of these references taken from the ques¬ 
tions on Book II. 22 


21 This problem is not discussed in the same terms by any of the commentaries belong¬ 
ing to the early English tradition here examined apart from the anonymous Questions of 
MS Lewis Europ. 53 (= Ph; cf. Ph, II, q. 83; cf. also below, n. 23). Despite the strong 
similarity which links Bacon’s Questions and Ph, Clifford’s text is slightly closer to the 
former work. For another example of close similarity between Clifford’s and Bacon’s com¬ 
mentaries taken from the questions on Book I, cf. Donati, Per lo studio , § 3, 411-2, n. 136. 

22 While perfectly verified by Bacon’s Questions, these references are not verified by 
any other of the commentaries belonging to the early English tradition here examined, 
the only exception being the anonymous commentary of MS Lewis Europ. 53 (= Ph; cf. 
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(1) In the question whether a particular effect can be produced by a 
universal cause, Bacon introduces an argument pro concerning the case 
of spontaneous generation of plants and animals from rotting materials: 
as the argument points out, when these spontaneous processes take place, 
a particular effect is induced merely by the action of a universal agent 
such as the sun, without any co-operation from a particular agent, i.e., 
in the case of generation, the seed. Bacon answers this argument by stress¬ 
ing that, in addition to the action of the universal agent, there are also 
other factors involved in spontaneous generation which account for the 
production of particular effects, for example the different positions with 
respect to the stars and the active potentiality of matter towards different 
effects: 

R, II, q. 54, 113, lin. 34-114, lin. 4: “Ad objectum de sole dico quod appropriatur, set 
appropriari dupliciter: aut per diversas constellationes et diversos situs et respectu<s?> 
ad planetas alios, et sic appropriatur virtus solis ad hoc quod magis producatur hoc 
quam illud; alio modo appropriatur virtus communis per potentiam activam in mate¬ 
ria existentem, quia in materia putrefacta est diversa potentia activa. . . 

This solution is reported by Clifford in his own treatment of the same 
argument: 


Cl, II, q. 40, f. 59 va , lin. 44-50: “Ad aliud dicendum quod licet virtus caelestis et 
intelligentiarum, quantum est de se, sit causa universalis, tamen, in quantum educit 
hoc animal magis quam illud, efficitur causa particularis, et hoc per appropriationem. 
Appropriatur autem haec virtus huic effectui per constellationes secundum quosdam. Vel 
forte appropriatur talis virtus huic effectui per potentiam activam, quae transmutat 
materiam intra. Haec enim potentia magis concemit formam huius animalis quam 
illius. Secundum igitur quod producit hoc animal, non est iam sub ratione causae 
universalis, immo magis sub ratione causae particularis.” 

(2) Discussing Aristotle’s definition of chance as a cause by virtue of 
concurrence {per acddens ), Bacon advocates the view that in a sense, namely 
when considered with respect to the casual effect, chance should be 
regarded as the cause per se: 

R, II, q. 59, 116, lin. 20-23: “Loquendo de proprietate cause in se, sic est casus 
causa per accidens; vel de causa collata ad suum effectum, et sic est causa per se 
respectu casualis .” 


Ph, q. 53, f. 73 rb , lin. 24-31; q. 58, f. 73 va , lin. 4-7; q. 67, f. 73 vb , lin. 51-56, for the text, 
cf. below); on this point cf. below, n. 23. 
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This position is rejected by Clifford, who, in his own treatment of the 
same question, maintains that chance can only be viewed as a cause by 
virtue of concurrence: 


Cl, II, q. 49, f. 60vb, lin. 49-56: “Ad illud dicitur quod casus dupliciter consideratur: 
aut scilicet absolute aut in comparatione ad casual'e. Primo modo tantum dicitur causa 
per accidens, secundo modo dicitur causa per se. Et sic videntur omnia obiecta solvi. 

Sed contra. .. Dico igitur quod casus nullo modo est causa per se, immo in com¬ 
paratione ad casuale est causa per accidens.” 

(3) Answering the question of how chance and luck fit within Aristotle’s 
fourfold classification of causes, Bacon claims that, considered in different 
respects, they can be reduced both to the material and to the efficient 
cause: 


R, II, q. 68, 122, lin. 9-20: “Quod ad materialem solum, videtur, quia casus et for- 
tuna accidunt propter indeterminatum principium quod est materia; quare materia 
est causa casus et fortune. . . . 

Solutio: de relatione illorum (sal. casus et fortune) ad causam dupliciter loqui pos- 
sumus: aut quantum ad aliquod genus cause quod participant per accidens, et sic ad 
efficientem debent reduci quia habent proprietatem cause efficientis, aut quantum ad 
aliquid tanquam ad illud cujus sunt effectus et non cujus habent proprietatem per 
accidens, et sic ad materiam debent reduci.” 

In his own treatment of the same problem, after presenting the view 
that chance and luck are to be reduced to the efficient cause, Clifford 
introduces the position advocated by Bacon as an alternative solution: 

Cl, II, q. 62, f. 62rb, lin. 34-41: “Ad primum in contrarium dicendum quod istae 
causae dicuntur infinitae quia non intendunt finem certum et determinatum. Et quia 
solius efficientis fuit intendere finem vel non intendere, ideo ad solum efficientem 
habent reduci. Unde licet materia sit infinita, non tamen est sic infinita sicut operans 
vel agens non intendens illud quod accidit per sui operationem; et ideo non necesse 
fuit haec reduci ad materiam. 

A liter dicunt quidam quod casus et fortuna potest (pro : possunt) reduci ad causam 
per se dupliciter: aut ad illam cuius proprietatem participant aut ad illam cuius pro¬ 
prietatem non participant. Primo modo ad efficientem reducuntur, secundo modo ad 
materiam propter sui interminationem et infinitatem.” 

The strong affinities between Clifford’s and Bacon’s commentaries that 
emerge from the preceding analysis clearly testify to a close relationship 
between the two works. This relationship is most easily explained by 
assuming that Clifford uses Bacon’s Questions as a source. The converse 
hypothesis, namely that Clifford is the source of Bacon, can be safely 
ruled out not only on the grounds of external evidence—Clifford, first 
recorded as an M.A. in 1265, seems to belong to a later generation—, 
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but also on the basis of the probable references to Bacon’s Questions 
contained in Clifford’s commentary. 23 On the other hand, if Clifford is 
clearly influenced by Bacon’s Questions, this work by no means repre¬ 
sents his only source. On the contrary, as is indicated by the complex 
frame of relations that, as remarked above, links Clifford’s commentary 
to other works of English origin, it seems to be only one among the sev¬ 
eral sources on which this author relies. In other words, Clifford’s depend¬ 
ence on Bacon’s Questions appears to be just an instance of the tendency, 
rather pronounced in our author, but nonetheless fairly common among 
the commentators, to make extensive use of the earlier tradition without 
too much concern for originality. 24 


3. Roger Bacon's Questions on Phys. I-VIII (- R) and Ph 

While Clifford’s commentary provides a clear example of Bacon’s 
influence on a later commentator who freely combines material taken 
from different sources into his own work, the relation between Bacon’s 
Questions on Phys. I-VIII and Ph—the anonymous Questions on the 
Physics preserved in MS Lewis Europ. 53—is of a more problematic sort. 
For, as already noted in the introduction, the affinity between these two 
works seems to be far greater than the ordinary process of using an ear¬ 
lier source can explain. The relation between the two commentaries will 
be discussed in detail in this section on the basis of the examination of 


23 Given the close affinity which links Bacon’s Questions to the anonymous Questions 
of MS Lewis Europ. 53 (= Ph), on the basis of the available evidence it is not possible 
to rule out the hypothesis that Clifford’s source is the anonymous commentary (cf. also 
above, nn. 20-22). But even given this hypothesis, the following remarks should be kept 
in mind. If the anonymous commentary is only a second version of Bacon’s Questions, 
this will not alter our conclusion that Bacon is Clifford’s source. If, on the contrary, the 
anonymous Questions are a later adaptation of Bacon’s commentary by a different author, 
Bacon’s commentary will still be the original, albeit indirect source. On the other hand, 
if indeed the anonymous commentary is an adaptation of Bacon’s Questions by a later 
author, it would seem more reasonable to assume that Clifford knew the work of a rela¬ 
tively famous master such as Bacon rather than a derivative text by some unknown pupil 
of Bacon’s. As mentioned above, Clifford’s and Bacon’s commentaries are related also in 
the questions on Book I, which are not preserved in the anonymous text in its present 
form (on this point, cf. below n. 26). 

24 As the examination of the commentary tradition of the Physics in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury clearly shows, this is a very common attitude among the commentators; for the early 
English tradition, cf. Del Punta, Donati, Trifogli, Commentaries , 273; for some examples 
taken from the Parisian tradition of the years 1270-1300, cf. S. Donati, Commenti parigini 
alia Fisica degli ami 1270-1300 ca ., in: A. Speer (ed.), Die Bibliotheca Amploniana , Berlin/New 
York 1995, 136-256. 
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(1) their general structure, (2) the content of the questions concerning 
Phys. II, (3) some possible references to other works by the same author 
contained in Ph. 

3.1 The structure (Books II-IV).—Ph covers Books II-IV of the Physics. 
As the list of the question-titles given in the Appendix shows, the com¬ 
mentary contains 95 questions on Book II, 38 on Book III (chapters 4-8), 
and 104 on Book IV. At the beginning, a portion of text is missing, 
since the commentary begins ex abrupto in the middle of the question 
<Utrum natura possit definiri>. Moreover, the incipit of the next ques¬ 
tion (the second in the present disposition of the text), “Quarto sumatur 
definitio quam ponit in littera. Videtur quod. . .,” 25 clearly indicates that 
at least two more questions on Phys. II, 1 were originally included in the 
commentary. The loss of these questions at the beginning of the commen¬ 
tary is easily explained if we take into account the present condition of 
the codex: the beginning of the text (on f. 7Ira) coincides with the begin¬ 
ning of a new gathering, the tenth of the manuscript, and the preceding 
gathering (= ff. 65-70), containing the commentary on the De generatione 
attributed to John of Sackville, seems to have lost two folios. 26 

Compared with the corresponding part of Bacon’s commentary, i.e., 
the questions on Books II-IV, Ph is slightly less complete. In Book II, 
q. 1 of Ph corresponds to q. 3 of Bacon’s commentary, which confirms 
the hypothesis just suggested, namely that in its present form Ph has lost 
two whole questions at the beginning. In Book IV, what in Ph is the last 
question (= Ph, q. 104; R, qq. 110-112) is followed by twelve more ques¬ 
tions in Bacon’s commentary. 27 Apart from these slight discrepancies in 
the extent of the two works, their general structure and organisation are 
almost identical, as we shall see. 

(i) The set of questions raised in the two commentaries is almost exactly 
the same. This is true especially for the part of the commentaries that 


25 Cf. Ph, f. 71 ra , lin. 10-11. 

26 In its original form, the commentary on the Physics probably contained questions on 
Book I as well. An indication in favour of this hypothesis is a possible cross-reference to 
the questions on Book I occurring in Book III (cf. Ph, III, q. 23, f. 76 vb , lin. 10: “Dicendum 
quod materia prima est una specie, ut prius dictum est ,” where the author is probably refer¬ 
ring to a discussion on the unity of matter contained in Book I; see, for instance, in Book I 
of Bacon’s commentary the question “Utrum <materia prima> sit universale ut genus vel 
species” [cf. R, 49, lin. 27-50, lin. 17]). However, the hypothesis that, in addition to the 
two folios of the ninth gathering, an entire gathering has been lost containing these ques¬ 
tions on the Phys. I and possibly the remaining part of the commentary on the De genera¬ 
tione (which now ends ex abrupto in De gen. I, 5) is not confirmed by the numeration of the 
gatherings of MS Lewis Europ. 53, since it is continuous; cf. Long, Adam of Buckfield, 365. 

27 For the text of these questions cf. R, 281, lin. 6-289, lin. 13. 
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concerns Phys. II-IV, 9, where only very minor differences in the issues 
discussed are found: in three cases two separate questions of one com¬ 
mentary merge into one question in the other (Ph, II, qq. 19, 20 = R, II, 
q. 21; Ph, II, q. 84 = R, II, qq. 85, 86; Ph, III, qq. 18, 19 = R, III, 
q. 18), while one question of Ph has no equivalent in Bacon’s commen¬ 
tary (= Ph, IV, q. 66). The discrepancies are slightly more pronounced 
in the following section, concerning Phys. IV, 10-14: here five questions 
discussed in Bacon’s commentary have no equivalent in Ph, 28 while in 
three cases two separate questions of the former commentary correspond 
to a single question of the latter (R, IV, qq. 80-81 = Ph, IV, q. 81; R, IV, 
qq. 84-85 = Ph, IV, q. 83; R, IV, qq. 110-112 = Ph, IV, q. 104). 

(ii) The order in which the questions are discussed is nearly identical: 
throughout the whole Ph there are only two instances in which a question 
is transposed with respect to the corresponding question of Bacon’s com¬ 
mentary (Ph, II, q. 89 = R, II, q. 91; Ph, IV, q. 95 = R, IV, q. 96). 

The most noticeable example of the similarity just described is a struc¬ 
tural peculiarity shared by the two commentaries in Book III: neither 
commentary raises here any questions about Aristotle’s treatise on motion 
(= Phys. Ill, 1-3), but only questions about Aristotle’s treatise on infinity 
(= Phys., Ill, 4-8). In Ph the treatment of motion is postponed to Book V 
(not preserved in Ph), since, as the commentator points out, the discus¬ 
sion of this topic belongs essentially to Book V of the Physics , while in 
Book III the notion of motion is introduced by Aristotle only inciden¬ 
tally. 29 As for Bacon’s commentary, here the treatment of motion is divided 
into two sections, the first at the end of Book IV, after the questions 
on time, the second at the beginning of Book V. 30 However, since in 
Book IV the discussion of motion neither seems to bear any connection 
with the Aristotelian text nor to be related in any way to the preceding 
questions on time, the suspicion might be justified that the present dis¬ 
position of the commentary does not reflect its original structure. 31 


28 For the text of the questions of Bacon’s commentary that have no equivalent in Ph, 
cf. R, 257, lin. 5-35, 259, 16-260, lin. 27, 261, 18-262, lin. 2, 264, lin. 19-265, lin. 18 
(= R, qq. 88, 91, 92, 94, 98). 

29 Cf. Ph, III, q. 1, f. 75 rb , lin. 35-39: “Habito sic de secundo libro, consequenter esset 
quaerendum de principio tertii, ubi (utrum ms.) aliquantulum prosequitur de motu. Sed 
quia ibi incidentaliter determinat de motu, usque ad quintum, ubi de natura motus prin- 
cipaliter determinat, ideo quaestiones de motu usque ad quintum, reservamus. ...” 

30 For these two sections, cf. respectively R, 284, lin. 15-289, lin. 13; 289, lin. 14-296, 
lin. 11. 

31 The disposition just described (i.e., no questions on motion in Book III and post¬ 
ponement of them to Book V) seems to be most unusual among thirteenth-century com¬ 
mentaries on the Physics. I know only two other instances in which this disposition is found 
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Thus, to summarise the results of this structural analysis, apart from a 
few exceptions, for the most part concentrated in the treatment of Phys. IV, 
10-14, there is complete agreement between Ph and the corresponding 
part of Bacon’s commentary (= Books II-IV) in the choice of questions 
and in the order in which they are discussed. This structural similarity 
clearly indicates a close relationship between the two works, moreover a 
relationship which, with the possible exception of the questions on Phys. IV, 
10-14, seems to hold good for the whole extent of Ph. Turning now to 
the content of the individual questions, we will attempt to investigate more 
closely the nature of this relationship on the basis of a comparison of the 
questions on Book II in the two commentaries. 

3.2 The questions on Book II.—Even a cursory glance at the ques¬ 
tions on Book II suffices to reveal extensive parallels between Ph and 
Bacon’s commentary. In fact, as a closer examination clearly shows, in 
Book II the two commentaries are linked by a certain degree of resem¬ 
blance in all corresponding questions, so that there are no instances here 
of corresponding questions that are completely unrelated. The degree of 
similarity between the two works, however, varies from question to ques¬ 
tion; the most relevant differences that emerge from our survey of the 
texts are summed up by the following threefold classification. 

(i) The first class is formed by what I will call “strictly parallel questions.” 
By “strictly parallel questions” I mean corresponding questions charac¬ 
terised by the following three main features. (1) The logical elements or 
constituents 32 in which the questions are articulated, i.e., the arguments 
pro and contra , the solution, the answers to the arguments pro and contra , 
objections against the solution and their answers, opinions discussed or 
explanatory digressions if there are any, are exactly the same. (2) The 
logical structure of the questions, that is the order in which these different 


(and only partially). One of them is a commentary preserved in MS Erfurt, Wissen. Bibl. 
der Stadt, Ampl. F. 349, ff. 120 ra -184 rb and attributed in this codex to the Parisian master 
Henry of Gent: in this work Book III does not contain any questions on motion; the treat¬ 
ment of motion contained in Book V, however, is not accordingly expanded. The second 
example is an anonymous commentary on Book V preserved in MS London, Wellcome 
Historical Medical Libr., 333, ff. 69 ra -80 vb ; besides questions specifically connected with 
Book V, this commentary includes several general questions on motion which are nor¬ 
mally discussed by the commentators in Book III. For a list of the questions of the com¬ 
mentary attributed to Henry of Gent cf. R. Macken, Bibliotheca Manuscripta Henrici de Gandauo, 
Leuven/Leiden 1979, II, 1100-1112; on this commentary see also Donati, Commend parigini , 
142-3. On the anonymous commentary on Book V, cf. Donati, Per lo studio , § 9, 60-1, 
and App. I, 84-7. 

32 For this terminology, cf. also Del Punta, Donati, Trifogli, Commentaries , 273. 
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elements are arranged into the question, is identical or very similar. (3) 
While the content is identical, the formulation is consistently different, so 
that there are no significant instances, in the two commentaries, of par¬ 
allel passages coincident not only in content but also in wording. 

In Book II of our commentaries there are several questions that fulfil 
this description. More detailed information about the frequency of “strictly 
parallel questions” will be given below on the basis of the examination 
of the section concerning Phys. II, 3 in both commentaries; here I will 
attempt to illustrate the main features of such questions by analysing two 
concrete examples of them. The first example is taken from the discus¬ 
sion of Aristotle’s definition of nature as an intrinsic principle of change 
and stasis in the natural objects [Phys. II, 1, 192b20-23); in this context 
both commentaries ask the question whether such a principle extends to 
the heavenly bodies or it is confined to the sublunary world. 


Ph, II, q. 4, f. 71 ra , lin. 34-42: 

Secundo utrum sit in caelo natura. 

<QN1> Et videtur quod non: natura est 
causa et principium status; sed non est sta¬ 
tus in caelestibus; ergo nec natura. 

<QN2> Item, motus ad formam substan- 
tialem est principium motus ad ubi; ergo 
caelum non movetur; sed natura est prin¬ 
cipium motus. 


<QS> Contra: omne quod determinate in 
parte philosophiae naturalis est habens natu- 
ram; sed caelum est huiusmodi, ut dicitur 
De caelo et mundo\ ergo est natura in cor- 
poribus caelestibus. 

<S> Et hoc est concedendum. 

<QN1R> Ad primum igitur dicendum quod 
causa dupliciter est: aut in habitu aut in 
actu. Dico quod, licet natura existens in 
caelo non sit principium vel causa actu sta¬ 
tus, tamen in aptitudine est causa et quie- 
scit aliquando et stabit et naturaliter aptum 
est ad standum, habito fine propter quern 
(quam ms) movetur. Et sic est ibi natura 
principium motus et status per se etc., licet 
status non actu. 


R, II, q. 6, 79, lin. 36-80, lin. 22: 
Queritur utrum natura sit in corporibus su- 
pracelestibus. 

<QN1> Quod <non,> sic: quia sicut natura 
est causa motus, similiter quietis; set nichil est 
causa quietis in celo, et ita non erit habens 
naturam. 

<QN2> Item, omnis natura est principium 
motus ad formam vel ad ubi; set non est 
principium motus in celo; quare etc. Probatio 
minoris: quia motus ad formam prior est 
quam motus ad ubi, quia forma precedit 
ubi et est causa ubi, quare cum non sit ibi 
motus ad formam, ergo nec ad ubi. 

<QS> Contra: omnia naturalia participant 
naturam; set corpora celestia sunt hujus- 
modi, ergo habent naturam. 

<S> Quod concedo. 

<QN1R> Solutio: ad objecta, loqui pos- 
sumus secundum aptitudinem causandi, et 
sic est causa in celo apta nata ad quietem, 
unde natum est celum quiescere; si loquimur 
de causa secundum actum causandi, sic non 
est ibi quies vel causa quiescendi: sicut patet 
de risibili et homine, quia non semper ridet, 
tamen est etc.; similiter est in celo, quia 
diffinitio datur in aptitudine et non in actu. 
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<QN2R> Ad aliud: verum est in illis ubi 
est motus ad formam substantialem, ut in 
inferioribus. 


<QN2R> Ad aliud respondeo quod forma 
precedit ubi; set quod arguit ultra “ergo 
motus ad formam precedit motum <ad> 
ubi,” bene sequeretur si ita esset quod omnis 
forma exiret in esse per motum: tunc esset 
causa ubi; set forma celi non exit in esse 
per motum, ideo non oportet quod sit ibi 
causa motus ad ubi, set in hec inferiora 
tenet argumentum solum. 


As is apparent from the texts just quoted, the treatment of the issue 
is almost identical in the two commentaries: the arguments employed are 
the same, the answers to the arguments are identical, and the questions 
have the same logical structure. At the same time, the wording is different. 
So, for instance, where we find the word “quies” in Bacon’s commentary, 
Ph uses the synonym “status,” where Bacon’s commentary employs the 
formulas “secundum aptitudinem causandi” and “secundum actum cau- 
sandi,” Ph prefers the expressions “causa in habitu” and “causa in actu.” 
Moreover, Ph introduces a quotation of the De caelo et mundo in the argu¬ 
ment quod sic to support the statement that the heavenly bodies are nat¬ 
ural objects, while Bacon’s commentary adds the classical example of the 
capability to laugh—which is always present in man, even when he is 
not actually laughing—in order to clarify the answer to the first quod non. 
Finally, the second quod non and its answer provide an illustration of the 
preference for highly shortened formulations that is often apparent in Ph: 
obviously, the two texts are introducing here the same argument and the 
same answer, but while in Bacon’s commentary the reasoning is expressed 
in a more complex and articulated way, in Ph only its essential elements 
are preserved. 33 

The second example is taken from the discussion about the nature of 
chance and luck. Starting from Aristotle’s account of chance and luck as 
secondary factors {causae per accidens) which are to be explained in terms 
of a cause per se {Phys. II, 5-6), the two commentaries raise the question— 
already mentioned above—of how chance and luck fit in Aristotle’s four¬ 
fold classification of causes. 


Ph, II, q. 67, f. 73 vb , lin. 42-61: 

< 1 > Habito sic quid est casus et fortuna et 
in quibus sint et quomodo, quaeritur de 
reductione causarum ad causas per se. Et 
primo quaeritur ad quam causam habeant 
reduci. 


R, II, q. 68, 122, lin. 4-33: 

<1> Queritur ad quam causam habent re¬ 
duci casus et fortuna et que est ilia causa: 
materialis vel efficiens. 


33 Cf. also below, n. 38. 
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<2> Videtur quod casus et fortuna habeant 
reduci ad quamlibet causam; dixit enim 
Actor in modis causarum quod in omni 
modo est reperire causam per se et causam 
per accidens; ergo, cum causae per se sint 
materia, forma, finis et efficiens, in his omni¬ 
bus erit causa per accidens, scilicet casus et 
fortuna. 

<3> Item, videtur quod casus et fortuna 
debeant reduci ad materiam, quia casualia 
et fortuita accidunt propter materiam, ut 
dicit Actor; ergo casus et fortuna reducun- 
tur ad materiam. 

<4> Contra: casus et fortuna fiunt praeter 
intentionem; ergo reducuntur ad causam 
intendentem; sed solum est causa efficiens; 
ergo reducuntur ad causam efficientem. 
<5> Et dicendum quod de reductione ad 
causam est loqui dupliciter: aut ad causam 
cuius proprietatem recipiant casus et for¬ 
tuna in quantum sunt causae, sic reducun¬ 
tur ad causam efficientem, aut ad causam 
cuius sunt effectus casus et fortuna, et haec 
est materia. Unde reducuntur ad materiam 
ut eius sint sub proprietate effectus, redu¬ 
cuntur (reducitur ms.) ad efficientem ut cuius 
recipiant proprietatem manentes causae per 
accidens. 

<6 [= R, 7]> Et per hoc solvitur [primum 
et] secundum et tertium. 

<7> Sed quod obicis primo, dicendum quod 
causa per accidens potest esse aut quod coac- 
cidit substantiae causae, ut album aedificari, 
sic est intelligendum quod cuilibet causae 
per se respondet (r. p. s. scr. et corr.ms.) causa 
per accidens, vel potest dici causa per acci¬ 
dens quae coaccidit operationi causae, et sic 
solum respondet causae efficienti; huius enim 
proprium est operari. Sic sunt casus et for¬ 
tuna causa, non primo modo, et ideo ad 
efficiens <debent reduci>. 


<2> Quod ad quamlibet, videtur: quia in 
genere omni est causa per se et per acci¬ 
dens; set casus et fortuna sunt cause per 
accidens; ergo cum tarn materialis quam 
efficiens et similiter alie due sint per se, ergo 
ad illas reducuntur. 


<3> Quod ad materialem solum, videtur, 
quia casus et fortuna accidunt propter inde- 
terminatum principium quod est materia; 
quare materia est causa casus et fortune. 

<4> Quod ad efficientem, videtur: quia 
casualia et fortuita accidunt preter inten¬ 
tionem; set sola causa efficiens agit cum 
intentione; quare etc. 

<5> Solutio: de relatione illorum ad causam 
dupliciter loqui possumus: aut quantum ad 
aliquod genus cause quod participant per 
accidens, et sic ad efficientem debent reduci 
quia habent proprietatem cause efficientis, 
aut quantum ad aliquid tanquam ad illud 
cujus sunt effectus et non cujus habent pro¬ 
prietatem per accidens, et sic ad materiam 
debent reduci. Unde ad materiam reducun¬ 
tur, in quantum sunt effectus; ad efficientem, 
quia proprietatem efficientis [per se et ?] 
per accidens participant. 


<6> Ad objectum, causa per accidens du¬ 
pliciter: aut quia coaccidit substantie cause 
per accidens, et sic verum est quod semper 
concausa {pro : cum causa?) per se est causa 
per accidens et in omni genere, et talis non 
est casus vel fortuna, set sunt causa per acci¬ 
dens quia coaccidunt operationi cause, non 
ejus substantie, et sic est verum quod sunt 
cause per accidens, set quia opere {pro: opera- 
tio?) est solum efficientis, ideo ad efficientem 
sic debent reduci. 

<7 [= Ph, 6]> Ad aliud dico quod possunt 
comparari ad causam cujus proprietatem 
participant, et sic ad efficientem; si compa- 
rentur ad causam cujus sunt effectus, sic ad 
materiam debent reduci et sic bene debent. 


As in the first example, in the treatment of this question the two com¬ 
mentaries run almost parallel: the same arguments are introduced in the 
same order, and they are solved in the same way. Very minor differences 
in content and structure are the example of a cause per accidens (the white 
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thing as cause per accidens of the building) added by Ph in the answer to the 
first argument (= Ph, nr. 7); the fact that, instead of answering the second 
and the third argument, Ph contents itself with a reference to the solution 
of the question (= Ph, nr. 6, 5), while Bacon’s commentary gives a proper 
answer to the two arguments (= R, nr. 7), an answer, however, that sim¬ 
ply sums up the main points already made in the solution (= R, nr. 5). 

(ii) Turning to the second class of questions observed in Book II of 
our commentaries, this class is formed by corresponding questions whose 
content, while not strictly identical, is still strongly related or at least com¬ 
plementary, in the sense that they do not include any instances of con¬ 
trast between the two commentaries. Now, most questions on Book II 
seem to fall into the class just described. I will try to substantiate this 
general conclusion, at the same time giving a more detailed idea of the 
structure of this kind of question, by analysing the section on Phys. II, 3 
in both commentaries. The results of this examination are summarized 
by the following table. 


PHYS. II, 3 





IE 

SE 

Ph 

CE 

R 

MEE 

DO 

Ph34 (5) 

R35 

(5) 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ph35 (4) 

R36 

(4) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ph36 (6) 

R37 

(5) 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph37 (4) 

R38 

(4) 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ph38 (7) 

R39 

(7) 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ph39 (5) 

R40 

(7) 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ph40 (4) 

R41 

(3) 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph41 (4) 

R42 

(3) 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph42 (3) 

R43 

(2) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ph43 (4) 

R44 

(4) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ph44 (5) 

R45 

(5) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ph45 (7) 

R46 

(6) 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph46 (6) 

R47 

(5) 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph47 (8) 

R48 

(8) 

6 

(?) 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ph48 (7) 

R49 

(7) 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ph49 (9) 

R50 

(10) 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Ph50 (4) 

R51 

(4) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ph51 (4) 

R52 

(3) 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ph52 (3) 

R53 

(4) 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ph53 (6) 

R54 

(7) 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

105 


103 

86 

10 

8 

6 

1 

6 
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About Phys . II, 3 both commentaries raise twenty questions, in exactly 
the same order (= Ph, qq. 34-53; R, qq. 35-54). These questions have 
been analysed here into their “logical elements,” i.e., according to the 
description given above: the arguments pro and contra , the solution etc. 
The total number of such elements in each question is indicated in the 
table in parentheses following the sigla of the commentary. Furthermore, 
within corresponding questions of the two commentaries, these logical 
constituents have been classed according to their most relevant features 
with respect to our inquiry. So for both commentaries in the corresponding 
questions, the table indicates: 34 (1) the number of identical elements (= IE), 
i.e., corresponding passages in which the ideas expressed are conceptually 
identical, although different in wording, as in the cases discussed above 
of “strictly parallel questions”; (2) the number of similar elements (= SE), i.e., 
corresponding passages in which the thoughts introduced, without being 
strictly identical, appear still related to some degree, so that their differences 
could be conceived as the result of a shift in the focus of the argument, 
of a simplification or, conversely, of an expansion of the reasoning, of a 
further elaboration etc.; (3) the number of complementary elements (= CE), 
i.e., passages of one commentary which have no counterpart in the other, 
but whose content is compatible with the content of the other, for exam¬ 
ple arguments pro and contra of one commentary which are not found in 
the other or alternative solutions introduced by one commentary in addi¬ 
tion to the solution shared with the other; (4) the number of mutually 
exclusive elements (= MEE), i.e., corresponding passages in which the 
ideas expressed are, in one way or other, mutually incompatible, as, for 
instance, in the case of clearly different or thoroughly contradictory solu¬ 
tions of the same problem. Finally, the last column of the table (= DO) 
registers the occurrence of differences in the logical structure of the ques¬ 
tions, for example, discrepancies in the order of the arguments. Going, 
then, through the table, one obtains the following general results: 

(1) Globally speaking, identical elements (= IE) are largely predomi¬ 
nant in the corresponding questions of the two commentaries (86 out of 
105 elements in Ph and 103 elements in R respectively). 

(2) As for individual questions, we find that there are several “stricdy 
parallel questions” in the sense defined above, i.e., containing only iden¬ 
tical elements and with little or no difference in the logical structure (5 out 
of 20). However, although comparatively speaking identical elements 
predominate in almost all corresponding questions, most of them (14 out 


34 The question mark qualifying one entry indicates that the classification is uncertain. 
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of 20) exhibit a slightly lower degree of affinity than “strictly parallel ques¬ 
tions,” for, in addition to identical elements, they also include some simi¬ 
lar or complementary elements (= SE, CE). Finally, we find just one 
instance of corresponding questions containing mutually exclusive elements 
(= MEE) in addition to identical elements. As we shall see, this is an 
instance of Ph and Bacon’s commentary holding conflicting views about 
the same problem. 

(iii) The third class of questions found in Book II of the two commen¬ 
taries is formed by corresponding questions in which—as in the example 
just mentioned occurring in the treatment of Phys . II, 3—Ph and Bacon’s 
commentary, while still closely related to each other, are in conflict about 
some point or other; according to our classification, besides identical, simi¬ 
lar or complementary elements, such questions also contain some mutually 
incompatible elements. Now, throughout the whole extent of Book II of 
our commentaries, there seem to be very few instances of this kind of 
questions: leaving aside some cases of uncertain classification, 35 we find 
only one more possible instance of conflict in addition to the one con¬ 
tained in the discussion of Phys. II, 3. As we shall see, however, in this 
second instance the conflict might be merely verbal. Moreover, despite 
the conflict, in both cases, the solution adopted by the two commentaries 
still shows some similarities which clearly reveal a common origin. 

(1) The first example occurs within a systematic analysis of the notion 
of abstraction connected with Aristotle’s distinction between philosophy 
of nature and mathematics in Phys. II, 2. In this context both commen¬ 
taries raise the question whether an abstract consideration of time is pos¬ 
sible within mathematical science. 

Ph, II, q. 31, f. 72rb, lin. 28-37: 

Tertio utrum tempus possit abstrahi. 

<QS> Videtur quod sic: cuius est considerare 
passionem, et subiectum; sed passio<nem> 
quae convenit tempori, lineae et corporibus, 
scilicet permutata proportio, considerat mathe- 
maticus; in V enim Geometriae determinat 
de huiusmodi proportione; ergo habet con¬ 
siderare de tempore, et sic tempus potent 
abstrahi. 


R, II, q. 32, 98, lin. 28-99, lin. 3: 
<Queritur> utrum tempus possit abstrahi a 
mathematico. 

<QS> Quod sic: commutata proportio potest 
probari de lineis, firmis, temporibus etc., 
dicit Anaritius in .V. Geometrie , quia (pro: 
quare?), cum sit passio mathematico, ergo 
etc. 36 


35 For a problematic passage of uncertain classification, cf. below, n. 46. 

36 As Delorme points out in his edition of Bacon’s Questions (ed. cit., (above, n. 9), 
431), Bacon is here referring to an-NayrizI’s commentary on Euclid’s Elements (translated 
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<QN> Contra: tempus est per se passio 
motus; ergo non potest abstrahi a motu. 

<S> Et dicendum quod de tempore est loqui 
dupliciter: aut in quantum est tempus, et 
sic est metrum motus nec abstrahi <potest>, 
vel potest considerari in quantum est con¬ 
tinuum et quantum, et sic de ipsis probatur 
proportio numerata in V Geometriae, et sic 
abstrahi potest. 

<QSR, QNR> Et solvitur argumentum ad 
utramque partem. 


<QN> Contra: tempus est per se passio et 
mensura motus; set impossibile est propriam 
passionem abstrahere a suo subjecto. 

<S> Quod concedo, quod impossibile est tempus 
abstrahi. 

<QSR> Ad objectum, tempus in quantum 
est naturale et in quantum tempus est, sic 
non potest aliquid probari de ipso, tamen 
de tempore in quantum est [tempus vel in 
quantum ?] continuum probatur “commu- 
tata proportio [de?],” et sic adhuc non potest 
abstrahi, cum semper sit in materia sensibili 
secundum esse ejus, scilicet in continuo. 


As in the questions discussed above, in this case too Ph and Bacon’s 
commentary are clearly related. The arguments employed in the two com¬ 
mentaries are exacdy the same. To a certain extent, even the solution is 
similar, since in both works it is based on the distinction of two different 
ways in which time can be considered, i.e., as a natural entity and as a 
continuous entity; moreover, both commentaries maintain that mathe¬ 
matical properties can belong to time in so far as continuous. The con¬ 
clusion inferred from this distinction, however, is different, for Ph claims 
that the consideration of time as a continuous entity is abstract, while 
Bacon’s commentary seems to maintain the converse. But, as remarked 
above, the contrast might be more verbal than real and the positions 
introduced complementary rather than conflicting, since in defending and 
denying respectively the possibility of an abstract consideration of time, 
the author of Ph and Bacon seem to be talking of different kinds of 
abstraction, namely abstraction from motion and abstraction from conti¬ 
nuous quantity: the author of Ph is probably defending the possibility of 
considering time independently of motion, while Bacon seems only to deny 
the possibility of considering time independently of continuous quantity. 37 

(2) The second example is represented by the case mentioned above, 
occurring in the treatment of Phys. II, 3. Here both commentaries dis¬ 
cuss Aristotle’s statement that two things can cause each other in different 


from Arabic into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth century); on this work and 
its reception in the Latin world, cf. The first Latin translation of Euclid’s Elements commonly 
ascribed to Adelard of Bath, ed. H.L.L. Busard, Toronto 1983, 2-15. The “V Geometriae ” quoted 
in Ph in the parallel passage is, of course, Book V of Euclid’s Elements. 

37 On the relation between quantity and matter according to Bacon, cf. R, II, q. 34, 
100, lin. 9-29 (cf. also in Book VI, the question “An subiectum continui sit materia”; 
R, 325, lin. 21-326, lin. 22). For the quantitative nature of time according to Bacon, cf. 
R, IV, qq. 79-82, 251, lin. 32-253, lin. 20. 
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ways, for instance one as final, the other as efficient cause (Phys. II, 3, 
195a8-l 1). 


Ph, II, q. 44, f. 72 vb , lin. 52-62: 

Secundo dubitatur de secunda proprietate, 
et est comparando unam causam ad aliam. 
Et dicit quod una causa est causa alterius. 
Contra. . . . <QN2> Item, effectus dicitur 
ad causam; ergo, si causa est causae, non 
iam est causa, sed effectus. 


<QS> Contra: finis est causa efficientis (non 
add. et del) sub ratione efficientis, non secun¬ 
dum substantiam et e converso; ergo potest 
esse causa causae. 

<S> Et hoc est concedendum . . . 


<QN2R> Ad aliud dicendum quod, refe¬ 
renda ad composition , omnes sunt in ratione 
causae, licet una respectu alterius absolute sit 
in ratione effectus. 


R, II, q. 45, 107, lin. 5-29: 

Queritur an una causa sit causa alterius ... 

Quod non. . . . <QN2> Quod nec simili¬ 
ter in ratione cause: quia causa dicitur ad 
effectum; quare una causa non erit causa 
alterius in quantum causa, set in quantum 
effectus. 

<QS> Contra: finis est causa efficientis non 
secundum substantiam, immo movet ipsum 
in quantum efficiens, et sic efficiens in quan¬ 
tum efficiens causatur a fine et e converso; 
similiter est de fine. 

<S> Solutio: nos possumus loqui de causis 
in quantum utrumque causa compositi est, et sic 
possibile est quod una causa sit causa alterius in 
ratione cause , ut finis respectu efficientis et e 
converso, quia efficiens, cum est causa com¬ 
positi, est effectus finis; similiter e converso 
finis est effectus efficientis, tamen (pro: cum ?) 
est causa compositi; si ad invicem confe- 
rantur, sic non est possibile quod una causa 
sit causa alterius in quantum causa est. 


As in the first example, in the treatment of this question the two com¬ 
mentaries show clear parallels: in particular, both works distinguish two 
possible ways in which causes of the same effect belonging to different 
kinds (as, for instance, the final and the efficient cause) can be compared 
to each other, i.e., absolutely and with respect to their common effect, 
the composition. Again, however, from the same distinction the two commen¬ 
taries seem to draw different conclusions, although without giving any 
reasons in support of their respective positions: Ph maintains that causes 
of different kinds can be viewed mutually as causes of each other when 
considered absolutely, while Bacon’s commentary seems to hold that they 
can be regarded mutually as causes of each other when they are con¬ 
sidered in connection with the compositum. 

Trying now to evaluate the results of this survey of the questions on 
Book II, we can start with the safe conclusion that they fully confirm the 
results of the structural analysis: coincidences in content such as those 
detected in Ph and Bacon’s commentary cannot be due to chance and 
clearly testify to a close relationship between the two works. As to the 
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nature of this relationship, two hypotheses spring to mind as the most 
likely explanations of the resemblance observed in the two texts: (a) that 
they represent two different versions of the same commentary or, more 
precisely, two different reportationes of one and the same course on the 
Physics by Bacon; (b) that they are two distinct works by different authors, 
one of which is closely modelled on the other. Given this second hypoth¬ 
esis, we could easily think of Ph as a text stemming from Bacon’s school 
and using the work of the master as its main source. Certainly, no definite 
conclusion on this issue will be possible before the comparison between 
Ph and Bacon’s commentary has been completed. The evidence avail¬ 
able at the moment, however, seems rather to point to the first hypoth¬ 
esis, as I hope the following very general remarks will show. 

First, that indeed Bacon’s commentary and Ph originate from notes of 
lectures taken by students rather than being finished literary compositions 
of their author(s), seems to be confirmed for both works by the charac¬ 
teristics of their literary style. 38 

As to our hypothesis of two distinct reportationes , this supposition would 
account for most of the results of our examination of the texts: (1) the 
nearly perfect homogeneity of Ph and Bacon’s commentary in the choice 


38 Both commentaries exhibit the general stylistic features usually regarded as the marks 
of works originating from reportationes of actual teaching, namely the extreme shortness in 
the formulation, the absence of literary embellishments, the traces of oral style, for instance 
the frequent use of the second person of verbs (e.g. “tu dicis,” “tu ponis,” “tu obicis” etc.), 
which is normally taken as a reference to a concrete interlocutor and hence as a sign of 
derivation from a real debate (for the general stylistic traits of reportationes , cf. the studies 
quoted below, n. 39). All these stylistic features have been long recognised in Roger Bacon’s 
Aristotelian commentaries, which, for this reason, are generally considered as the result of 
notes—probably revised to some degree by the commentator—taken by students during 
Bacon’s lectures at the university of Paris (cf, for instance, Easton, Roger Bacon , 62-3). This 
seems to be true especially for the Questions on Phys. I-VIII, where, in addition to the 
general traits just mentioned (for the use of the second person, cf. the examples given in 
Delorme’s introduction to the edition; ed. cit. (above, n. 9), xxvi-xxvii), we also find sev¬ 
eral concrete examples clearly suggestive of a schoolroom situation (cf. esp., in Delorme’s 
introduction, xxiv: “intelligamus corpus infinitum quod transeat per scolas istas “intelli- 
gatur linea deducta ab isto pariete ad ilium parietem ,” “accipiatur linea in medio istius domus”). 
As for Ph, while this work does not share the habit—noted in Bacon’s commentary— 
of introducing concrete examples for didactic purposes, it does share the more general 
stylistic traits of a reportatio , i.e., the typical shortness in the formulation, which here is 
often taken even to a higher degree than in Bacon’s Questions, the lack of any literary 
refinement, some traces of oral style such as the use of the second person. For some exam¬ 
ples, in Book II, of the use of the second person in expression such as “quod quaeris,” 
“ut obicis,” “quod obicis,” “si obicis,” “si velis sustinere,” “quod dicis,” “ergo dicis tu,” 
“si tu respondeas,” “si tu dicas” etc., cf. Ph, ffi 71 ra , lin. 1, 71*, lin. 21, 23, 71™, lin. 64, 
71 vb , lin. 14, 72 rb , lin. 57, 1 ab imo, 72 va , lin. 49, 72 vb , lin. 8, 72 vb , lin. 67, 73 ra , lin. 7, 
11, 12, 13, 14-15, 74 va , lin. 56, 75 ra , lin. 50, 75 rb , lin. 6. 
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and the order of the questions; (2) the remarkable resemblance in the 
content of corresponding questions, which is constant at least throughout 
the whole of Book II of the commentaries; (3) the equally constant 
difference in wording. This stable mixture of similarity in content and 
diversity in formulation is most easily explained on the assumption that 
two different students independently took notes on the same lectures. By 
contrast, in two commentaries by different authors, even if one were to 
be the source of the other, we would expect a higher degree of difference 
in content, the usual mark of a derivative text being either a combination 
of elements derived from the source with original elements or a combi¬ 
nation of elements taken from different sources, as, for instance, Clifford’s 
commentary. 

Obviously, we would expect the results of two reportationes of the same 
lectures to be what, in our earlier terminology, we have labelled “strictly 
parallel questions,” i.e., questions different in wording but completely iden¬ 
tical in content. However, the hypothesis of independent witnesses to the 
same lectures seems also to be compatible with the cases of looser affinity 
observed in the two commentaries, i.e., according to our classification, 
questions that, in addition to identical elements, include some merely simi¬ 
lar elements or are characterised by the presence in one of them of com¬ 
plementary elements absent in the other. This lower degree of similarity 
could be easily explained as the result of occasional lapses in the atten¬ 
tion of the reportatores , each of whom, from time to time, would neglect 
elements noticed by the other; of differences in their interests; of a dif¬ 
ferent degree of understanding on their part of the subjects discussed; of 
that minimum amount of originality which would be to be expected 
from them in recording the teaching of the master in their own words 
or in later ordering their notes. 39 

Clearly in contrast with this hypothesis of one and the same source, 
namely Bacon’s lectures, transmitted through two different reportationes , are, 


39 For a comprehensive bibliography about the literary genre of the reportatio , cf. C. Luna, 
Fragments d’une reportation du commentaire de Gilles de Rome sur le premier lime des Sentences. Les 
extraits des mss. Clm. et Paris , B.N., lat. 15819 , in: Revue des Sciences philosophiques et 
theologiques, 74 (1990), 205-54, esp. 214, n. 24. For the general features of different repor¬ 
tationes of the same lectures, cf. esp. H.V. Shooner, La Lectura in Matthaeum de S. Thomas , 
in: Angelicum, 33 (1956), 121-42; P.G. Muller, Les reportations des deux premiers livres du 
Commentaire sur les Sentences de Jean Quidort de Paris O.P, ibid., 361-414; Id., La “ reportatio ”, 
in: Salesianum, 21 (1959), 647-59; J.G. Bougerol, De la reportatio a la redactio (Saint Bonaventure , 
Qg. disp. De perfectione evangelica , q. 2\ a. 2, dans les etats successes du texte), in: Les genres lit- 
teraires dans les sources theologiques et philosophiques medievales , Actes du Colloque international 
de Louvain-la-Neuve 25-27 mai 1981, Louvain-la-Neuve 1981, 51-65. 
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on the contrary, the cases in which Ph and Bacon’s commentary hold 
conflicting views about the same issue. Yet, given the very small num¬ 
ber, at least in Book II, of such occurrences, the rather superficial char¬ 
acter of the conflict and the lack of detailed argumentations explaining 
the reasons for the conflicting positions in these cases, there seem to be 
grounds for the suspicion that they might be due to some misunderstand¬ 
ing on the part of one of the reportatores or to some isolated interventions 
in the texts at a later point of their transmission or of their utilisation. 

3.3 Possible references of Ph to other commentaries by the same 
author. —I will conclude this investigation into the relation between Ph 
and Bacon’s Questions by analysing some passages of Ph containing pos¬ 
sible references to other works by the same author. These references— 
at a first examination there are three throughout the whole extent of 
Ph—are of particular significance for our inquiry, since they give us some 
information about the author of the anonymous commentary or, more 
precisely, about the scope of his literary production. 

(1) In Book II, in a passage discussing the different degree of influence 
exerted on the effect by the universal cause on one hand and the par¬ 
ticular cause on the other hand, we find a rather vague reference to a 
future commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber De causis: 

Ph, f. 73 ra , lin. 3 ab imo-73 rb , lin. 1: “De hoc tamen dubium est, quomodo magis 
influat causa universalis quam particularis. Et habet <de>terminari in principio De causis. 
Et forte causa universalis plus influit (influat ms.) quantum ad essentiam, particularis 
autem causa quantum ad esse forsitan plus influit.” 

(2) Again in Book II, we are referred to the “third book of the Meta¬ 
physics r” for a discussion of the question to which science the inquiry about 
the causes belongs. Now, although Aristotle himself raises (but does not 
solve) this question in the third book of the Metaphysics (. Metaph . Ill, 2, 
996al8-996b26), the particular context of the reference seems rather to 
indicate that the author is thinking of his own discussion in a commen¬ 
tary on the Metaphysics: as it is his own treatment he is talking about 
when he announces that he is going to omit the discussion of the role 
of the different sciences in the inquiry about the causes, it seems a rea¬ 
sonable assumption that he is talking of his own treatment when he refers 
to the discussion of this issue contained in the Metaphysics. 


Ph, f. 74 rb , lin. 49-53 : “Tertio tunc dubitatur utrum pertineat determinare de cau¬ 
sis ad physicum. Sed in III Metaphysicae inquiritur ad quern pertineat perscrutari de causis, et 
ideo (solvuntur add. et del.) omittitur hie. Sed tamen specialiter quaeritur utrum ad 
physicum pertineat determinare de casu et fortuna.” 
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(3) In the questions on Book IV, a clear reference is made to a future 
commentary on De caelo et mundo to which the discussion about the quali¬ 
ties of rarity and density in the heavenly bodies is postponed: 


Ph, f. 82 vb , lin. 25-28: “Deinde dubitatur in quibus sint rarum et densum. Et esset 
quaerendum utrum sint in caelestibus et utrum aequivoce hie et in dementis. Sed 
relinquitur usque ad De caelo <et> mundo. Et hie quaeritur utrum in mixtis sint ista.” 


From the three references just quoted we can thus extract the follow¬ 
ing pieces of information about the author of Ph: when he was com¬ 
menting on the Physics , the author of Ph had probably commented or 
was about to comment on the third book of the Metaphysics (the present 
tense “inquiritur” is ambiguous); he was possibly planning a commentary 
on the De causis ; he was also planning to comment on the De caelo et 
mundo. Now, all these pieces of information fit rather well with the known 
facts about Bacon’s literary production. First, Bacon did comment on the 
third book of the Metaphysics (within his Questions on Metaph. I-IV) 40 as 
well as on the De causis 41 and was actually projecting a commentary (not 
identified so far) on the De caelo et mundo* 2 Secondly, from the chronologi¬ 
cal point of view, the information provided by Ph is substantially in agree¬ 
ment with what we know about the relation between Bacon’s Questions 
on Phys. I-VIII and the commentaries on Metaph. Ill, De causis and De 
caelo. For Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII certainly antedates his com¬ 
mentary on the De causis ; moreover, at the time, he had not yet com¬ 
mented on the De caelo , as the repeated allusions—contained in Book VIII 
of the commentary on the Physics —to the commentary on the De caelo as 
a future work clearly testify. As for the commentary on the Metaphysics , 
the chronological relation between Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII and 
his commentary on Metaph. Ill is unclear, just as the reference to the 
Metaphysics contained in Ph is ambiguous from the chronological point of 
view. 43 Finally, the references of Ph to the Metaphysics and to the De 


40 For the text, cf. Rogeri Baconi Questiones altere supra libros Prime philosophie Aristotelis 
(Metaphysica I-IV), ed. R. Steele - F.M. Delorme, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , fasc. 
XI, Oxonii 1932. 

41 For the text cf. Rogeri Baconi Questiones supra librum De causis, ed. R. Steele - F.M. 
Delorme, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, fasc. XII, Oxonii 1935. 

42 Cf. below. 

43 Cf. the list of the cross-references and the relative chronology contained in Delorme’s 
introduction to the edition of the Questions on Phys. I-VIII (ed. cit. (above, n. 9), xxvii- 
xxxi). In his relative chronology, Delorme tentatively places the Questions on Metaph. I-IV 
before the Questions on Phys. I-VIII, but, as it seems, without any positive evidence. 
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cansis are substantially verified by Bacon’s own commentaries on these 
works: the role of the different sciences in the inquiry about the causes 
is actually discussed by Bacon at the beginning of his commentary on 
Metaph. Ill, 44 while at the beginning of the commentary on De causis sev¬ 
eral questions are devoted to the problem of the influence of universal 
and particular causes. 45 

In conclusion, the references contained in Ph, while by no means 
demonstrative proofs of our hypothesis that Ph and Bacon’s commentary 
represent two different reportationes of the same course, do seem to provide 
some circumstantial evidence for it. As to the fact that the three references 
do not have any counterpart in Bacon’s Questions, on our hypothesis this 
could be imputed to a negligence of the reportator of this text. In the same 
way we can probably explain a similar omission occurring in Ph, namely 
the omission of a possible reference—contained in Bacon’s Questions— 
to a previous commentary on Book XVIII of the De animalibus , 46 


44 Cf. the questions “Utrum unius scientie est determinare vel considerare de omnibus 
generibus causarum” and “Que sit ilia scientia”; ed. cit. (above, n. 40), 104, lin. 25-106, 
lin. 27. 

45 Cf. the questions “Utrum plus influat causa primaria quam secundaria. . . primo de 
agentibus extrinsecis, primo de collatione cause prime increate,” “. . . De aliis causis crea- 
tis . . . utrum plus influat <universalis> quam particularis,” “De ipsis intrinsecis que magis 
influat”; ed. cit. (above, n. 41), 11, lin. 24-15, lin. 24. 

46 This reference occurs in the question “Utrum monstrum <accidat in animalibus>”; 
the form “diximus” used in referring to the De animalibus seems to indicate (of course, pro¬ 
vided it is not a misreading by the copyist; on the poor quality of the only manuscript 
witness to Bacon’s Questions, cf below, part 4) that the commentator is talking of his own 
commentary on the Aristotelian text; cf R, II, q. 90, 138, lin. 18-30: “Habito quod ibi 
(scil.: in animalibus) accidat peccatum, queritur utrum monstrum. Quod non: .XVIII. de 
Animalibus , diximus quod hoc non est possibile in animalibus, quod ibi sit monstrum.. . . Solutio: hoc 
potest intelligi dupliciter, scilicet erroneum accidere: aut quod accidit ex unico animali 
secundum speciem, et hoc impossibile est, et sic negat Aristoteles in de Animalibus ; aut quod 
accidat ex concursu rerum diversarum specierum in commixtione seminis utrius (?), et sic 
est possibile ut ex leone et cane vel aliquo hujusmodi, et sic patet responsio ad utrumque.” 
In the corresponding passage of Ph the reference is made not to the author’s own treat¬ 
ment, but to the Aristotelian text (probably De gen. animal. IV, 3, 769b20-770a4), to which 
Bacon’s commentary too refers in the solution of the question (“. .. et sic negat Aristoteles 
in de Animalibus. . .”); cf Ph, II, q. 88, f. 74 vb , lin. 61-63: “Deinde dubitatur utrum in ani¬ 
malibus sit ponere monstrum. Et videtur quod non: XVIII De animalibus scribitur quod 
hoc est impossibile, scilicet monstra; ergo non sunt in animalibus. ...” A further problem 
in the question under discussion is the fact that Ph seems to quote an interpretation of 
the text of the De animalibus similar to that adopted in Bacon’s Questions as it were advo¬ 
cated by other commentators (cf. Ph, f. 74 vb , lin. 64-70: “Ad primum igitur dicendum 
quod hoc intelligendum est nisi fiat commixtio diversarum virtutum. Unde intelligit quod, 
nisi fiat diversarum virtutum agentium diversorum secundum speciem commixtio, impos¬ 
sibile est fieri monstrum. Et secundum hone sententiam legunt quidam litteram in isto passu negative , 
ita quod impossibile est sic accidere in animalibus monstra sicut nec in plantis. Si tamen 
commiscentur diversae virtutes diversorum agentium . . ., tunc est ponere monstra, ut de 
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4. The text of Roger Bacon's Questions on Phys. I-VIII (- R) 

Roger Bacon’s Questions on Phys. I-VIII are preserved in MS Amiens, 
B.M., 406, the famous codex dating from the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury which contains almost all Bacon’s Aristotelian commentaries. 47 In the 
Amiens manuscript the Questions on Phys. I-VIII are divided into two 
distinct sections, contained on ff. 29ra-56vb (Books I-VI [pardy]) and 
63vb-74ra (Books VI [pardy]-VIII) respectively. 48 In his introduction to 
the edition of the commentary, F.M. Delorme points out the poor qual¬ 
ity of the text in the first section, which, according to him, is character¬ 
ised by gaps, transpositions and other textual imperfections. 49 Delorme’s 
remarks are fully confirmed by the results of our comparison of Bacon’s 
commentary with Ph; this comparison has brought to light, in the edited 
text, several instances of corruption or at least of obscurity in addition 
to those noticed by the editor. 50 Some of these cases will be examined 
in this paragraph. Two among them are instances of omission (nr. 1-2); 
in the other cases (nr. 3-5), although the text of Bacon’s commentary, 
compared to Ph, is obscure, it is more difficult to pinpoint precisely where 
the problem lies. 


se patet.”) Now, if Bacon’s Questions are indeed the source to which Ph is referring in 
the passage just quoted, this would, of course, be in contrast with the hypothesis that Ph 
and Bacon’s Questions are different version of the same commentary. However, this pas¬ 
sage seems to be too ambiguous to base any definite conclusion on it. 

47 For a description of MS Amiens, B.M., 406, cf. E. Coyecque, Catalogue general des manu- 
scrits des bibliotheques publiques de France-Departements , t. XIX, Paris 1893, 196-8; Rogeri Baconi 
Questiones supra libros Prime phibsophie Aristotelis (Metaphysica I, II, V-X), ed. R. Steele - F.M. 
Delorme, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , fasc. X, Oxonii 1930, xiii-xv. On the Amiens 
manuscript, cf. also Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , fasc. XII, xv. 

48 Within the second section, the questions on Book VI end ex abrupto at the end of a 
gathering, while the questions on Book VII begin ex abrupto at the beginning of a new 
one; this suggests that one or more gatherings containing the missing part of the com¬ 
mentary have been lost (cf. Delorme’s remarks, in his introduction to the edition; ed. cit. 
(above, n. 47), xxiv-xxv). 

49 Cf. ed. cit. (above, n. 47), xxv-xxvi. 

50 Since—as it seems—Bacon’s Questions originate from a reportatio , it is conceivable 
that their textual imperfections might be due to some extent not only to scribal errors 
intervening in the process of transmission of the text, but also to the poor quality of the 
original itself, i.e., the record of the student, which might have contained gaps, garbled 
passages etc. For the discussion of this problem, however, detailed textual investigations 
would be required which exceed the scope of the present inquiry. Therefore, here I will 
simply retain Delorme’s assumption that the textual imperfections contained in Bacon’s 
Questions are the result of ordinary scribal errors (cf. Delorme’s introduction to the edi¬ 
tion, xxvi). At any rate, this assumption seems to be in accordance with the commonly 
accepted opinion that the reportaliones of Bacon’s commentaries have been revised to some 
degree by the commentator himself (cf. above, n. 38). 
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(1) In the question “Utrum physicus debeat abstrahere” only one argu¬ 
ment quod non is apparently introduced in Bacon’s commentary. However, 
as the comparison with Ph clearly reveals, what is apparendy one argu¬ 
ment consists, in fact, of parts of two distinct arguments, both mangled 
by an omission occurring in the middle of the text: 


R, II, q. 27, 95, lin. 17-21: 

Queritur utrum physicus debeat abstrahere. 

<QN1> Quod non ad minus universaliter: 
quoniam dat differentiam mathematici ad 
physicum, 

quia physicus considerat sensibile; set sensi¬ 
ble et singulare idem; quare separatio alicu- 
jus a singularibus non competit physico. 


Ph, II, q. 26, f. 72 ra , lin. 42-47: 

Tertio dubitatur utrum physicus abstrahat, 
et primo de primo modo, utrum abstrac¬ 
tion quae est universalis a singular! 
<QN1> Et videtur quod non, quia assignat 
differentiam inter physicum et mathema- 
ticum (metaphysicum ms.) penes abstrac- 
tionem. 

<QN2> Item, omne sensibile naturale; sed 
singulare sensibile; ergo naturale. Si naturale 
non abstrahit a naturali, ergo nihil abstrahit 
a singulari; ergo non abstrahit universale a 
singulari. 


A confirmation of this reconstruction is provided in Bacon’s commen¬ 
tary by the answer to the arguments quod non , since, as in Ph, in this 
work two distinct arguments are discussed: 


R, II, q. 27, 95, lin. 24-28: 

<QN1R> Ad objectum dico quod non ab¬ 
strahit abstractione mathematica, set alia, ut 
visum est. 


<QN2R> Ad aliud: sensibile dupliciter: aut 
sensibile per se, et sic sensibile et singulare 
idem; sensibile per accidens potest esse uni¬ 
versale, et a primo abstrahit physicus. 


Ph, II, q. 26, f. 72 ra , lin. 49-55: 

<QN1R> Ad primum obiectum patet solutio, 
quia non est differentia universalis, immo 
solum physicus non abstrahit ilia abstrac¬ 
tione qua mathematicus, aliqua tamen ab¬ 
strahit. 

<QN2R> Ad aliud dicendum quod duplex 
est sensibile: per se et per accidens. Dicendum 
quod sensibile communiter [per se] vel per 
accidens considerat naturalis et a tali non 
abstrahit, nihilominus tamen potest abstra¬ 
here a sensibili particulari et per se, et hoc 
est singulare. Universale autem est sensibile 
per accidens, et illud abstrahit a sensibili per 
se, scilicet singulari. 


(2) The same phenomenon occurs in the next question, “Utrum natu¬ 
ralis possit abstrahere formam a materia.” In this case too, what at first 
sight appears to be only one argument is in fact the result of an omis¬ 
sion which has disfigured the original text: 
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R2, II, q. 28, 95, lin. 29-33: 

Queritur utrum naturalis possit abstrahere 
formam a materia. 

<QS1> Quod sic: quia, in septimo Metha- 
physice , alia est essentia materie ab essentia 
forme, 

quia est aliud esse magnitudinis et magni¬ 
tude; ideo abstrahitur; ergo similiter forma 
aque, que est de consideration naturalis. 


Ph, II, q. 27, f. 72 ra , lin. 55-60: 

Quarto dubitatur utrum abstrahit abstrac¬ 
tion quae est formae a materia. 

<QS1> Et videtur quod sic, quia materia 
est alia ab essentia cuiuslibet formae, in VII 
Metaphysicae ; ergo unum ab altero poterit 
separari et abstrahi. 

<QS2> Item, in III De anima : aliud est ma¬ 
gnitude et magnitudinis esse et aqua et aquae 
esse; ergo, si propter hoc quod aliud potest 
abstrahi magnitudo, ergo et aquae forma 
similiter. Sed ipsa est naturalis; ergo natu¬ 
ralis potest abstrahere formam a materia. 


As in the preceding example, in this case as well the reconstruction 
proposed here is confirmed by the solution of the arguments, since both 
commentaries answer two distinct arguments quod sic. 51 

(3) A slighdy more complex situation occurs in the third example, 
which is taken from the question “An aliqua possunt fieri equaliter.” The 
problem discussed in this question is whether, besides the contingent beings 
that come to be in maiori (i.e., for the most part in the same way), which 
are also called contingentia nata , and the contingent beings that come to be 
in minori (i.e., exceptionally), which are also called contingentia ad utrumlibet , 
there is an intermediate class of beings that come to be aequaliter. Both 
commentaries give a negative solution based on a twofold classification 
of the causes producing contingent effects. 52 (a) The first class is formed 
by the determinate causes (< causae determinatae ), which always produce their 
effects unless their action is prevented. The results of the actions of this 
sort of cause are the contingentia nata , which come to be in maiori , i.e., for 
the most part, but not always; for they do not come to be in the cases in 
which the action of their causes is hindered in some way. (b) The second 
class is formed by the indeterminate causes {causae indeterminatae ), which 
are related to their effects in such a way that they may or may not pro¬ 
duce them. The results of the actions of this second kind of cause are 
the contingentia ad utrumlibet. Now, although considered with respect to their 
cause the contingentia ad utrumlibet are indifferent to being and not being, 
considered in themselves, they tend to not being rather than to being; 
therefore, they come to be not aequaliter , but in minori , i.e., exceptionally. 
As this twofold classification of the causes is regarded as exhaustive, the 


51 Cf. R, q. 28, 96, lin. 5-21; Ph, q. 27, f. 72 ra , lin. 66-72. 

52 Cf. R, q. 60, 116, lin. 32-117, lin. 8, q. 61, 118, lin. 6-19; Ph, q. 59, f. 73 va , lin. 
14-22, q. 60, f. 73 va , lin. 35-45. 
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possibility of an intermediate class of contingent beings, i.e., a class contain¬ 
ing beings that come to be aequaliter , is ruled out in both commentaries. 
Having summed up the solution of the question, we will now examine 
more closely the discussion of the second argument quod sic , i.e., in favour 
of the existence of this intermediate class of contingent beings: 


R, II, q. 60, 116, lin. 28-117, lin. 16: 

... Quod sic ... <QS2> Item, ubi magis 
et minus, et equale; set aliqua fiunt magis 
et aliqua minus; ergo aliqua equaliter. .. 

<QS2R> Ad secundum, aliqua possunt com- 
parari et alia causari a causis contrariis, et 
sic unum ( pro . bene?) possibile ponere me¬ 
dium; in illis que causantur a contradictoriis 
non est medium; 


quare que minus fiunt fiunt a causa indeterminata, 
ut sunt contingentia ad utrumlibet, que potest impediri; 
ideo quia de se res magis se habent ad non fieri 
quam ad fieri et esse, et ilia (pro: causam ?) habent 
que indifferenter se habet ad fieri et non fieri, ideo 
dicuntur fieri in minori parte. 


Ph, II, q. 59, f. 73™, lin. 11-28: 

. . . Videtur quod sic . . . <QS2> Item, 
si est ponere maius et minus, et aequale; 
cum igitur aliqua fiant in maiori (maiore ms.) 
et minori (et minori iter, ms.), aliqua fient 
aequaliter. . . 

<QS2R> Ad aliud dicendum quod habere 
magis et minus dupliciter est. Aut enim sunt 
a causis contrariis, et sic intelligendum quod, 
si est ponere magis et minus, et aequale, 
quia inter contraria est medium. Si autem 
sunt a causis contradictoriis, sic non est me¬ 
dium vel aequale, licet sit magis et minus. 
Sic autem se habent ilia quae fiunt in maiori et 
minoricausantur (aequaliter ms.) enim a causis 
contradictoriis, scilicet a causa determinata et inde¬ 
terminata, et ideo non est ponere medium. 


The argument just quoted rests on the general principle that, wher¬ 
ever more {magis) and less {minus) exist, the intermediate element, i.e., the 
same in quantity {aequale), must also exist. In both texts this argument is 
rejected on the basis of the assumption that, while contraries admit of an 
intermediate element, opposites by contradiction do not; therefore, an 
intermediate class will be possible in the case of beings produced by causes 
with contrary dispositions, but not in the case of beings whose causes are 
opposed by contradiction. In the text printed in italics Ph elucidates this 
general statement by pointing out that the causes responsible for beings 
coming to be in maiori and those responsible for beings coming to be in 
minori are indeed opposed by contradiction, for, according to the classifica¬ 
tion given above, they can be described respectively as determinate and 
indeterminate causes. This explanation is missing in Bacon’s commentary, 
where only the general statement is introduced. Given the elliptical char¬ 
acter of the answer of Bacon’s commentary, almost cryptic in its short¬ 
ness, one would most easily suspect that an omission has occurred in the 
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text. But even if the text is acceptable as a very shortened formulation 
of the answer, a further indication of a textual problem of some sort is 
the fact that the second part of the passage (printed here in italics), which 
deals with the contingentia ad utrumlibet and substantially reproduces ele¬ 
ments contained in the body of the question, does not seem to bear any 
immediate connection to the first part. To explain this gap in the flow 
of the reasoning we must therefore either assume that there is an omis¬ 
sion between the first and the second part or that what apparently rep¬ 
resents the second part of the answer is in fact a misplaced passage. 

(4) Discussing the question whether nature, i.e., the intrinsic principle 
of change and stasis in natural beings, can be identified with their sub¬ 
stantial form, both commentaries introduce an argument quod sic (i.e., 
proving that nature is indeed identical with the substantial form of natu¬ 
ral beings) based on the assumption that changes are to be classified with 
respect to their terminus ad quem. In Ph the argument is plain enough 
and can be summed up as follows: given the principle just stated, natu¬ 
ral change is classified as such (i.e., as natural) with respect to the form, 
since the form constitutes its terminus ad quem\ but the form could not pro¬ 
vide any ontological basis for this classification of change if it were not 
identical with nature; therefore form and nature must be identical. As to 
Bacon’s commentary, the occurrence of the same general principle (i.e., 
that changes are to be classified with respect to their terminus ad quem) in 
exactly the same context, in a question that, on the whole, is very simi¬ 
lar to its counterpart in Ph, seems to testify to the fact that we are indeed 
in presence of the same argument as in Ph. The general principle, how¬ 
ever, is all we can recognise in a text that appears to be garbled to the 
point of incomprehensibility. 


R, II, q. 22, 91, lin. 15-18: 

Contra: motus naturalis denominatur a suo 
termino; set forma nature est forma; quare 
forma est natura, sicut album ab albedine 
denominatur; ma<jorem> dicit Aristoteles: 
generatio denominatur a termino. 


Ph, II, q. 21, f. 71*, lin. 24-26: 

Contra: motus denominatur (denotatur scr. 
et con. ms.) a termino; sed dicitur naturalis 
(sed hoc non esset add. et deims.); motus ergo 
a termino sic dicitur. Sed forma est termi¬ 
nus (eius ms.) motus; ergo (est add. et del. ms.) 
<a> forma dicitur motus naturalis. Sed hoc 
non esset nisi forma esset natura. Et haec 
est ratio Actoris. 


(5) Further examples of textual obscurity in Bacon’s commentary are 
found in the question whether beings coming to be in maiori , i.e., accord¬ 
ing to the classification introduced above, contingentia nata , and beings com¬ 
ing to be in minori , i.e., contingentia ad utrumlibet , can be classified as beings 
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coming to be saepe. The solution of this question rests in both commen¬ 
taries on the distinction of two different meanings of the terms saepe and 
frequenter : 53 (1) a non-technical meaning, according to which they have a 
temporal connotation and are synonymous with multotiens ; (2) a tech¬ 
nical meaning, according to which they refer to a necessary relation be¬ 
tween cause and effect: taken in this sense, they are applied, for instance, 
to phenomena such as eclipses, which do not always exist, since their 
cause is not always in act, but which nonetheless follow necessarily from 
their cause, so that they always exist whenever their cause exists. On the 
basis of this distinction, the hypothesis is rejected that the terms saepe and 
frequenter , taken in their technical meaning, can be applied to beings 
coming to be in maiori or in minori , since both kinds of being are contin¬ 
gent beings. 

Now, the first two arguments introduced in the question intend to 
prove that both beings coming to be in minori or contingentia ad utrumlibet 
and coming to be in maiori or contingentia nata fall into the class of beings 
coming to be saepe. In Ph the arguments are clearly based on the non¬ 
technical meaning of the adverb saepe , which can be applied to both kind 
of beings when taken as a synonym of multotiens : both kinds of contin¬ 
gent beings can be described as coming to be saepe because their coming 
to be occurs often in time. In Bacon’s commentary, although the general 
meaning is plain enough, the text shows some obscurities. An instance is 
found in the second argument: the final part (printed in italics) appears 
to be a superfluous addition, since, as in Ph, the focus of the argument 
seems to be on the fact—stated in the first part—that beings coming to 
be in maiori come to be repeatedly in time: 


R, II, q. 61, 117, lin. 17-23: 

Queritur que sunt ilia que magis dicunt<ur> 
fieri, et ilia que minus, et ilia que sepe. 

<1> Quod contingentia ad utrumlibet fiant 
sepe et in minori: quia hec sepius accidunt, 
ergo sepe fiunt et in majori ( pro : minori?). 

<2> Similiter potest argui de contingentibus 
natis, quia ilia que fiunt in majori sepe et 
frequenter accidunt; 

ergo cum ilia que fiunt in minori non fiunt sepe, 
ergo per oppositum etc. 


Ph, II, q. 60, f. 73va, lin. 28-31: 

Habito ergo quod non sit ponere medium, 
quae sunt ilia quae sunt in maiori et minori 
quaeritur. 

<1> Videtur enim quod ea quae sunt in 
minori sint saepe et frequenter, quia con- 
tingens ad utrumlibet saepe fit et multotiens, 
est tamen contingens in minori. 

<2> Item, quod fit in maiori saepe fit; ergo 
non est distinguere inter ista. 


53 Cf. R, q. 61, 117, lin. 32-118, lin. 19; Ph, q. 60, lin. 35-45. 
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A similar situation occurs in one of the next two arguments, which in 
both commentaries are introduced as arguments contra. In Ph these two 
arguments prove respectively that (a) beings coming to be in minori and 
(b) beings coming to be in maiori cannot be described as coming to be 
saepe. Both arguments are based on the assumption that the adverb saepe 
taken in the technical meaning explained above, i.e., as entailing a nec¬ 
essary relation between the cause and the effect, only applies to beings 
that can be the object of a demonstration. But obviously this property 
does not belong to beings coming to be in minori or contingentia ad utrum- 
libet , since they come to be only exceptionally. Nor does it belong to 
beings coming to be in maiori , since their coming to be can be prevented, 
even if only exceptionally—in fact the failure of such beings to come to 
be corresponds to the coming to be of the contingentia ad utrumlibet or in 
minori. Neither beings coming to be in minori , therefore, nor beings com¬ 
ing to be in maiori , can be described as coming to be saepe. In Bacon’s 
commentary the first argument is substantially identical with its counter¬ 
part in Ph. The second argument, on the contrary, differs from its cor¬ 
respondent in Ph in the final part (printed here in italics). Contrary to 
the text of Ph, however, the final part as preserved in Bacon’s com¬ 
mentary does not seem to fit into the argument. For, as in Ph, after dis¬ 
cussing the case of beings coming to be in minori in the first argument, 
in the second argument, Bacon’s commentary too seems to focus on the 
beings that come to be in maiori or contingentia nata] therefore, as in Ph, 
we would expect the conclusion that beings coming to be in maiori or con¬ 
tingentia nata cannot be described as coming to be saepe. But the final part 
is clearly incompatible with this line of reasoning, since it states exactly 
the opposite, namely that the contingentia nata come to be saepe. 


/ 

•R' II, q. 61, 117, lin. 23-32: 

<1> Contra: demonstratio est de hiis que 
fiunt sepe aut frequenter; contingentium ad 
utrumlibet non est demonstratio; ergo con¬ 
tingentia ad utrumlibet non fiunt sepe. 

<2> Preterea, .7. (i.e. .6.) Methaphysice , ea 
que fiunt in majori, ut pluviam non esse in 
diebus canicularibus, quia habent causam 
impeditam, fiunt ea que fiunt in minori 
quando impeditur sua causa; 
set ilia non sunt contingentia ad utrumlibet, set con¬ 
tingentia nata; ergo contingentia nata sunt ilia que 
fiunt in majori parte vel sepe. 


Ph, II, q. 60 f. 73 va , lin. 32-35: 

<1> Contra: ex his quae saepe fiunt fiunt 
demonstrationes; sed ex contingente ad 
utrumlibet non fiunt demonstrationes; ergo 
non sunt saepe. 

<2> Item, VI Metaphysicae : ea quae fiunt in 
maiori possunt fieri in minori si causa impe- 
diatur; 

non igitur fiunt saepe, quia non possunt fieri ex 
(in scr. et interl. corr.ms.) talibus demonstra¬ 
tiones. 
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The examples just discussed give an idea of the sort of problems posed 
by the text of Bacon’s commentary as preserved in the Amiens manu¬ 
script: it contains instances of omission, obscurities, possibly misplaced 
passages. Though itself not free of textual imperfections such as gaps, 
omissions, misreadings and occasional obscurities, in the cases examined 
above Ph, on the contrary, shows a more correct or at least more con¬ 
sistent and, on the whole, more comprehensible text. 

The Amiens manuscript is the only known witness to Bacon’s com¬ 
mentary. In his introduction to his edition of the commentary, F.M. 
Delorme recognises the poor quality of the manuscript, but stresses the 
impossibility of improving it without the help of a second copy. 54 Now, 
Ph is not a copy of Bacon’s commentary; so we can hardly expect that 
its witness will significantly contribute to the solution of the difficult 
problems facing any attempt to restore the problematic passages to their 
original form. Given the close similarity of Ph to Bacon’s commentary, 
however, we can reasonably expect that, as in the instances discussed 
above, comparing the commentary with Ph will to some degree contribute 
to our understanding of the meaning hidden behind the text. Obviously, 
the kind of authority to be granted to Ph in this respect will largely 
depend on the solution of the question of how Ph is related to Bacon’s 
commentary. But even if it is only a later adaptation of this work by 
another author, as a closely related text Ph will doubdess still provide 
some useful evidence to supplement the scanty manuscript tradition of 
Bacon’s Questions. Therefore, even if it is only a derivative work depend¬ 
ing on Bacon’s commentary, it seems to me that for this reason, quite 
apart from its obvious significance as a witness to Bacon’s influence on 
the exegetical tradition of the Physics , the anonymous commentary of MS 
Lewis Europ. 53 should be of interest to scholars concerned with the 
study of Roger Bacon. 

Cologne 

Thomas-Institut , University of Cologne 


54 Gf. ed. cit. (above, n. 47), xxv-xxvi. 
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APPENDIX 
List of the questions 

This Appendix contains a list of the questions discussed in the anonymous commen¬ 
tary on Phys. II-IV preserved in MS Philadelphia, Free Libr., Lewis Europ. 53, ff. 71 ra - 
85 rb (= Ph), along with references to the corresponding questions in Roger Bacon’s 
Commentary on Phys. I-VIII (= R). For the sake of clarity, both in Ph and in Bacon’s 
commentary the questions have been numbered continuously within each book. Tides in 
angle brackets are not found in the text and have been reconstructed on the basis of the 
contents of the questions. Minor mistakes occurring in the text of Ph have been corrected 
silently. The arrow (T, -l) which occasionally precedes the reference to Bacon’s questions 
indicate a transposition with respect to the corresponding questions in the anonymous 
commentary. 


Liber II 

Q. 1 <Utrum possit definiri natura> (Ph, f. 7Ira, lin. 1-10 [inc. ex abrupto]; cf. R, 
q. 3, 77, lin. 31-78, lin. 19). 

Q. 2 <Utrum definitio data ab Aristotele sit bona> (Ph, f. 7Ira, lin. 10-27; cf. R, 
q. 4, 78, lin. 20-79, lin. 18). 

Q. 3 In quibus sit natura, et circa hoc primo utrum sit in intelligentiis (Ph, f. 7Ira, 
lin. 28-33; cf. R, q. 5, 79, lin. 19-35). 

Q. 4 Utrum sit in caelo natura (Ph, f. 7Ira, lin. 34-42; cf. R, q. 6, 79, lin. 36-80, lin. 22). 
Q. 5 Utrum sit natura in inferioribus, et circa hoc primo utrum sit in inanimatis (Ph, 
f. 7Ira, lin. 42-59; cf. R, q. 7, 80, lin. 23-81, lin. 12). 

Q. 6 Utrum natura sit in animatis, et primo utrum sit in animatis anima vegetativa 
(Ph, f. 7Ira, lin. 59-68; cf. R, q. 8, 81, lin. 13-28). 

Q. 7 Utrum habeat animal naturam (Ph, f. 7Ira, lin. 68 sqq.; cf. R, q. 9, 81, lin. 
29-82, lin. 8). 

Q. 8 Utrum in homine sit natura (Ph, f. 71rb, lin. 1-9; cf. R, q. 10, 82, lin. 9-27). 
Q. 9 In generatione simplici elementorum quid sit natura (Ph, f. 71rb, lin. 9-32; cf. 
R, q. 11, 82, lin. 35-83, lin. 34). 

Q. 10 Quid est natura in generatione mixti inanimati (Ph, f. 71rb, lin. 32-55; cf. R, 
q. 12, 83, lin. 35-85, lin. 6). 

Q. 11 Quid est natura in animatis. . . generatis per putrefactionem (Ph, f. 71rb, lin. 
56-66; cf. R, q. 13, 85, lin. 7-22). 

Q. 12 <Quid sit natura> in generatis per propagationem et seminis decisionem (Ph, 
f. 71rb, lin. 67-2 ab imo; cf. R, q. 14, 85, lin. 23-86, lin. 8). 

Q. 13 Quid est natura in motu alterationis (Ph, f. 71rb, lin. 2 ab imo-71va, lin. 18; 
cf. R, q. 15, 86, lin. 9-87, lin. 21). 

Q. 14 Quid dicatur esse natura in motu augmenti (Ph, f. 71va, lin. 18-25; cf. R, q. 
16, 87, lin. 22-34). 

Q. 15 Quid sit natura in motu recto (Ph, f. 71va, lin. 25-40; cf. R, q. 17, ed. cit., 
p. 87, lin. 35-88, lin. 27). 

Q. 16 In motu circulari quid sit natura (Ph, f. 71va, lin. 40-49; cf. R, q. 18, 88, lin. 
28-89, lin. 7). 

Q. 17 In motu processivo quid sit natura (Ph, f. 71va, lin. 49-65; cf. R, q. 19, 89, lin. 
8-30). 

Q. 18 Quae est ilia materia quae est natura (Ph, f. 71va, lin. 65-74; cf. R, q. 20, 89, 
lin. 31-90, lin. 7). 

Q. 19 Si materia prima non sit natura . . . utrum ipsa sub forma primi generis sit natura 
(Ph, f. 71va, lin. 74-71vb, lin. 4; cf. R, q. 21, 90, lin. 8-91, lin. 4). 
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Q. 20 Si sub forma primi generis non sit natura, utrum ipsa sub forma secundi generis 
sit natura (Ph, f. 71vb, lin. 4-17; cf. R, q. 21, 90, lin. 8-91, lin. 4). 

Q. 21 Utrum forma substantialis sit natura (Ph, f. 71vb, lin. 17-36; cf. R, q. 22, 91, 
lin. 8-31). 

Q. 22 Utrum forma accidentalis (Ph, f. 71vb, lin. 36-57; cf. R, q. 23, 91, lin. 32-92, 
lin. 26). 

Q. 23 Utrum privatio sit natura (Ph, f. 71vb, lin. 58 sgg.; cf. R, q. 24, 92, lin. 27-93, 
lin. 31). 

Q. 24 Utrum physicus consideret idem <quod mathematicus> secundum formam (Ph, 
f. 72ra, lin. 1-18; cf. R, q. 25, 93, lin. 32-94, lin. 18). 

Q. 25 Utrum sit ponere abstractionem (Ph, f. 72ra, lin. 18-42; cf. R, q. 26, 94, lin. 
19-95, lin. 16). 

Q. 26 Utrum physicus abstrahit, et primo de primo modo, utrum abstractione quae 
est universalis a singulari (Ph, f. 72ra, lin. 42-55; cf. R, q. 27, 95, lin. 18-28). 

Q. 27 Utrum abstrahat abstractione quae est formae a materia (Ph, f. 72ra, lin. 
55-72; cf. R, q. 28, 95, lin. 29-96, lin. 21). 

Q. 28 Utrum mathematicus abstrahat (Ph, f. 72ra, lin. 72-72rb, lin. 9; cf. R, q. 29, 
96, lin. 22-97, lin. 21). 

Q. 29 Utrum quantitas possit abstrahi, et primo utrum magnitudo (Ph, f. 72rb, lin. 
9-16; cf. R, q. 30, 97, lin. 22-98, lin. 2). 

Q. 30 Utrum locus possit abstrahi (Ph, f. 72rb, lin. 16-28; cf. R, q. 31, 98, lin. 3-27). 
Q. 31 Utrum tempus possit abstrahi (Ph, f. 72rb, lin. 28-37; cf. R, q. 32, 98, lin. 
28-99, lin. 3). 

Q. 32 De quantitate discreta quae est oratio utrum possit abstrahi (Ph, f. 72rb, lin. 
37-62; cf. R, q. 33, 99, lin. 4-30). 

Q. 33 Quid est pro materia ipsi quantitati prout sic abstrahitur (scil. considerata prout 
est mathematica) (Ph, f. 72rb, lin. 62-72va, lin. 7; cf. R, q. 34, 99, lin. 31-100, lin. 29). 

Q. 34 De hoc nomine causae quid significet (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 8-23; cf. R, q. 35, 100, 
lin. 30-101, lin. 20). 

Q. 35 Utrum “causa” dicatur univoce vel aequivoce de causis (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 23-35; 
cf. R, q. 36, 101, lin. 21-102, lin. 6). 

Q. 36 Utrum “causa” per prius dicatur de finali causa quam de aliis (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 
36-52; cf. R, q. 37, 102, lin. 7-34). 

Q. 37 De comparatione aliarum causarum ad invicem, quae magis sit causa et nobi- 
lior (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 52-61; cf. R, q. 38, 102, lin. 35-103, lin. 24). 

Q. 38 <De proprietate causae materialis> (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 62-2 ab imo; cf. R, q. 39, 

103, lin. 30-104, lin. 19). 

Q. 39 De proprietate formae (Ph, f. 72va, lin. 2 ab imo-72vb, lin. 12; cf. R, q. 40, 

104, lin. 20-105, lin. 13). 

Q. 40 Utrum istud (scil. proprietas formae) conveniat formae ut est exemplar in anima 
(Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 12-19; cf. R, q. 41, 105, lin. 14-28). 

Q. 41 De proprietate efficientis (Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 20-31; cf. R, q. 42, 105, lin. 29-106, 
lin. 9). 

Q. 42 Utrum effectus primus distinguatur sicut distinguuntur causae primae, ut scilicet 
essent (?) quattuor effectus primi (Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 32-39; cf. R, q. 43, 106, lin. 10-25). 

Q. 43 <Utrum unius effectus sint plures causae> (Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 40-52; cf. R, q. 44, 
106, lin. 26-107, lin. 4). 

Q. 44 <Utrum una causa sit causa alterius> (Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 52-62; cf. R, q. 45, 107, 
lin. 5-29). 

Q. 45 <Utrum idem sit causa oppositorum> (Ph, f. 72vb, lin. 62-72; cf. R, q. 46, 107, 
lin. 30-108, lin. 13). 

Q. 46 <Utrum absentia nautae sit causa eversionis navis> (Ph, ff. 72vb, lin. 72-73ra, 
lin. 5; cf. R, q. 47, 108, lin. 14-28). 
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Q. 47 Utrum istud conveniat solum efficienti, quod sit causa contrariorum (Ph, f. 73ra, 
lin. 5-16; cf. R, q. 48, 108, lin. 29-109, lin. 15). 

Q. 48 Utrum sint universales vel particulares causae ( i.e : u. c. s. un. v. p.) (Ph, f. 73ra, 
lin. 17-35; cf. R, q. 49, 109, lin. 16-110, lin. 6). 

Q. 49 De aliis differentiis <causarum> (Ph, f. 73va, lin. 35-57; cf. R, q. 50, 110, lin. 
7-111, lin. 16). 

Q. 50 <Utrum posita causa in actu, ponatur effectus in actu> (Ph, f. 73ra, lin. 57-66; 
cf R, q. 51, 111, lin. 17 sgg.) 

Q. 51 Utrum, posita causa particulari, ponatur effectus, non posita causa universali 
(Ph, f. 73ra, lin. 66-73rb, lin. 1; cf R, q. 52, 112, lin. 1-20). 

Q. 52 Utrum istud conveniat cuilibet causae, quod ponat suum effectum (Ph, f. 73rb, 
lin. 1-9; cf R, q. 53, 112, lin. 21-113, lin. 9). 

Q. 53 De secunda proprietate quam ponit, scilicet quod causa universalis est effectus 
universalis et causa particularis est effectus particularis (Ph, f. 73rb, lin. 9-31; cf R, q. 54, 
113, lin. 10-114, lin. 15). 

Q. 54 Utrum casus et fortuna sint aliquid (Ph, f. 73rb, lin. 32-49; cf R, q. 55, 114, 
lin. 16 sgg.). 

Q. 55 Si sunt aliquid, utrum sint substantia vel accidens (Ph, f. 73rb, lin. 49-58; cf. 
R, q. 56, 115, lin. 1-9, 16-24). 

Q. 56 Dato quod sint aliquid, nec tamen substantia vel accidens, tamen per accidens, 
utrum sint aliquid per positionem vel privationem (Ph, f. 73rb, lin. 59-66; cf. R, q. 57, 
115, lin. 10-16, 25-32). 

Q. 57 Utrum casus et fortuna sint causae (Ph, f. 73rb, lin. 66-1 ab imo; cf. R, q. 58, 
115, Un. 33-116, Un. 12). 

Q. 58 Si <casus> sit causa per se vel per accidens (Ph, f. 73rb, Un. 1 ab imo-73va, 
Un. 7; cf. R, q. 59, 116, Un. 13-23). 

Q. 59 Utrum sicut est ponere quaedam quae sunt sicut in maiori, quaedam in minori, 
utrum sit ponere aUqua quae fiant aequaliter (Ph, f. 73va, Un. 7-28; cf R, q. 60, 116, Un. 
24-117, Un. 16). 

Q. 60 Quae sunt iUa quae sunt in maiori et minori (Ph, f. 73va, Un. 28-45; cf. R, 
q. 61, 117, Un. 17-118, Un. 19). 

Q. 61 In quibus sit fortuna et casus, utrum in his quae fiunt in minori vel in maiori 
(Ph, f. 73va, Un. 45-59; cf. R, q. 62, 118, Un. 20-119, Un. 15). 

Q. 62 Dato quod casus sit eorum quae fiunt in minori. .. utrum sit omnium quae 
fiunt in minori (Ph, f. 73va, Un. 59-74; cf. R, q. 63, 119, Un. 16-120, Un. 8). 

Q. 63 In quibus sit propositum, primo utrum sit in brutis (Ph, f. 73va, Un. 75-73vb, 
Un. 7; cf. R, q. 64, 120, Un. 9-23). 

Q. 64 Utrum sit in pueris propositum et aUenatis (Ph, f. 73vb, Un. 7-14; cf R, q. 65, 
120, Un. 24-34). 

Q. 65 Utrum istis insit casus et fortuna (Ph, f. 73vb, Un. 14-23; cf. R, q. 66, 120, Un. 
35-121, Un. 18). 

Q. 66 Utrum casus sit in inanimatis (Ph, f. 73vb, Un. 24-42; cf. R, q. 67, 121, Un. 
19-122, Un. 3). 

Q. 67 Ad quam causam habeant reduci <casus et fortuna> (Ph, f. 73vb, Un. 42-61; 
cf R, q. 68, 122, Un. 4-33). 

Q. 68 Si... reducuntur ad causam efficientem, cum haec sit duplex, natura et intel¬ 
lects vel propositum,.. . utrum reducuntur ad haec (Ph, ff. 73vb, Un. 62-74ra, Un. 7; cf 
R, q. 69, 122, Un. 34-123, Un. 31). 

Q. 69 Si habent reduci ad causam quae est inteUectus . . . utrum ad intellectum specu- 
lativum vel practicum (Ph, f. 74ra, Un. 8-19; cf R, q. 70, 123, Un. 32-124, Un. 10) 

Q. 70 Utrum causae per se et per accidens sint in eodem (Ph, f. 74ra, Un. 19-25; cf 
R, q. 71, 124, Un. 11-23). 

Q. 71 Utrum casualia et fortuita sint respectu causae primae (Ph, f. 74ra, Un. 25-41; 
cf R, q. 72, 124, Un. 24-125, Un. 13). 
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Q. 72 Utrum casualia et fortuita sint respectu intelligentiae et caeli (Ph, f. 74ra, lin. 
41-48; cf. R, q. 73, 125, lin. 14-33). 

Q. 73 Utrum sint casualia et fortuita in natura vel in universo (Ph, f. 74ra, lin. 48-64; 
cf. R, q. 74, 125, lin. 34-126, lin. 27). 

Q. 74 Cum casualia et fortuita non sint respectu causae universalis, utrum sint cum 
intentione eiusdem, licet ( pro : scilicet?) non praeter intentionem eius (Ph, f. 74ra, lin. 
64-74rb, lin. 5; cf. R, q. 75, 126, lin. 28-127, lin. 28). 

Q. 75 Utrum physicus habeat probare numerum causarum (Ph, f. 74rb, lin. 6-37; cf. 
R, q. 76, 127, lin. 29-129, lin. 8). 

Q. 76 De modo considerandi causas (Ph, f. 74rb, lin. 37-49; cf. R, q. 77, 129, lin. 
9-35). 

Q. 77 Utrum ad physicum pertineat determinare de casu et fortuna (Ph, f. 74rb, lin. 
49-63; cf. R, q. 78, 129, lin. 36-130, lin. 28). 

Q. 78 De quadam proposition quae hie dicitur, quod causae non coincidunt quae- 
dam, quaedam vero sic (Ph, f. 74rb, lin. 63-74va, lin. 3; cf. R, q. 79, 130, lin. 29-131, 
lin. 20). 

Q. 79 Utrum materia coincidat cum aliis (Ph, f. 74va, lin. 3-13; cf. R, q. 80, 131, lin. 
21-132, lin. 7). 

Q. 80 Utrum forma coincidat cum efficiente (Ph, f. 74va, lin. 13-24; cf. R, q. 81, 132, 
lin. 8-29). 

Q. 81 <Utrum in naturalibus sit quaelibet actio propter finem> (Ph, f. 74va, lin. 
25-50; cf. R, q. 82, 132, lin. 30-134, lin. 25). 

Q. 82 An possibile sit accipere in natura peccatum vel monstrum (Ph, f. 74va, lin. 
51-1 ab imo; cf. R, q. 83, 134, lin. 26-135, lin. 32). 

Q. 83 Si. . . sit ponere peccata in natura, utrum sunt per corruptionem alicuius prin- 

cipii (Ph, f. 74va, lin. 1 ab imo-74vb, lin. 8; cf. R, q. 84, 135, lin. 33-136, lin. 6). 

Q. 84 An sit peccatum in plantis ponere <per> commixtionem sexuum (Ph, f. 74vb, 

lin. 9-23; cf. R, qq. 85, 86, 136, lin. 7-26). 

Q. 85 Utrum universaliter sit in his ponere peccata (Ph, f. 74vb, lin. 23-30; cf. R, 
q. 87, 136, lin. 27-137, lin. 8). 

Q. 86 Utrum accidat monstrum (Ph, f. 74vb, lin. 31-53; cf. R, q. 88, 137, lin. 9 sgg.). 
Q. 87 Utrum in animalibus sit ponere peccatum (Ph, f. 74vb, lin. 53-61; cf. R, q. 89, 
138, lin. 1-17). 

Q. 88 Utrum in animalibus sit ponere monstrum (Ph, f. 74vb, lin. 61-70; cf. R, q. 90, 
138, lin. 18-30). 

Q. 89 <Utrum in> inanimatis sit ponere peccata (Ph, ff. 74vb, lin. 70-75ra, lin. 3; <1 
cf. R, q. 92, 139, lin. 14-140, lin. 7). 

Q. 90 Utrum sit in illis ponere monstra (Ph, f. 75ra, lin. 3-17; T cf. R, q. 91, pp. 138, 
lin. 31-139, lin. 13). 

Q. 91 Utrum huiusmodi peccata vel monstra, si accidant, utrum accidant ex intentione 
naturae (Ph, f. 75ra, lin. 18-30; cf. R, q. 93, 140, lin. 8-22). 

Q. 92 Quid est id quod imponit necessitatem rei naturali; primo utrum sit materia (Ph, 
f. 75ra, lin. 30-61; cf. R, q. 94, 140, lin. 23-141, lin. 31). 

Q. 93 Utrum efficiens imponat necessitatem (Ph, f. 75ra, lin. 61-75rb, lin. 1; cf. R, 
q. 95, 141, lin. 32-142, lin. 11). 

Q. 94 Utrum finis imponat necessitatem, et primo de fine extra (Ph, f. 75rb, lin. 2-25; 
cf. R, q. 96, 142, lin. 12-143, lin. 7). 

Q. 95 Utrum forma (scil. finis intra) imponat necessitatem rei naturali (Ph, f. 75rb, lin. 
25-33; R, q. 97, 143, lin. 8 sgg.). 


Liber III 

Q. 1 <Utrum substantia possit extendi in infinitum absque omni quantitate> (Ph, f. 
75rb, lin. 34-63; cf. R, q. 1, 144, lin. 3-145, lin. 15). 
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Q. 2 De prima consequents <Aristotelis>: utrum, si sit ponere huiusmodi substantias 
(scil. sine quantitate), utrum sint indivisibles (Ph, f. 75rb, lin. 63-75va, lin. 5; cf. R, q. 2, 
145, lin. 16-146, lin. 26). 

Q. 3 <Utrum sequatur: “si substantia esset infinita, quaelibet pars substantiae esset 
infinita” > (Ph, f. 75va, lin. 5-13; cf. R, q. 3, 146, lin. 27-147, lin. 4). 

Q. 4 Utrum in continuis sit possibile ponere infinitum (Ph, f. 75va, lin. 14-41; cf. R, 
q. 4, 147, fin. 5-34). 

Q. 5 Utrum. . . <infinitum> sit in quantitate discreta et in multitudine (Ph, f. 75va, 
fin. 41-67; cf. R, q. 5, 147, fin. 35-148, fin. 37). 

Q. 6 Si... non sit actu ponere infinitum in continuis nec in discretis... utrum sit 
ponere infinitum potentia (Ph, f. 75va, fin. 67-75vb, fin. 15; cf R, q. 6, 148, fin. 38-149, 
fin. 31). 

Q. 7 Si... infinitum sit in potentia... an sit in potentia pura an sit ibi aliquid mix- 
turn de actu (Ph, f. 75vb, fin. 16-40; cf. R, q. 7, 149, fin. 32-150, fin. 26). 

Q. 8 Si... infinitum sit in potentia, coniuncta tamen actui incompleto, ita quod actus 
semper retinquat potentiam ad ulteriorem actum . . . utrum habeat esse successive vel in 
permanentia (Ph, f. 75vb, fin. 40-60; cf. R, q. 8, 150, fin. 27-151, fin. 13). 

Q. 9 Supposito corpus homogeneum esse infinitum . . . utrum quaelibet pars eius sit 
infinita (Ph, ff. 75vb, fin. 60-76ra, fin. 4; cf R, q. 9, 151, fin. 14-152, fin. 4). 

Q. 10 Si non omnis pars est infinita, utrum tamen aliqua pars est infinita (Ph, f. 76ra, 
fin. 4-22; cf. R, q. 10, 152, fin. 5-24). 

Q. 11 Si ponatur corpus heterogeneum infinitum, utrum aliqua pars eius sit infinita 
(Ph, f. 76ra, fin. 22-47; cf R, q. 11, 152, fin. 25-153, fin. 34). 

Q. 12 An <infinitum> sit in genere vel extra genus (Ph, f. 76ra, fin. 48-63; cf R, 
q. 12, 153, fin. 35-154, fin. 17). 

Q. 13 Si.. . infinitum est in genere,. . . utrum sit substantia (Ph, f. 76ra, fin. 63-76rb, 

fin. 1; cf. R, q. 13, 154, fin. 18-155, fin. 5). 

Q. 14 Utrum infinitum sit accidens (Ph, f. 76rb, lin. 2-23; cf R, q. 14, 155, fin. 

6-156, fin. 2). 

Q. 15 Si.. . infinitum sit accidens, quaeritur in quo genere (Ph, f. 76rb, fin. 23-36; cf. 
R, q. 15, 156, fin. 3-22). 

Q. 16 Utrum sit in genere relationis (Ph, f. 76rb, fin. 36-47; cf. R, q. 16, 156, fin. 
23-34). 

Q. 17 Utrum infinitum sit in praedicamento actionis (Ph, f. 76rb, fin. 47-59; cf. R, 
q. 17, 156, fin. 35-157, fin. 13). 

Q. 18 Utrum sit in genere quafitatis (Ph, f. 76rb, lin. 59-69; cf. R, q. 18, 157, fin. 14- 
158, fin. 23). 

Q. 19 Si. . . infinitum sit in qualitate, quaeritur in qua specie (Ph, f. 76rb, fin. 69- 

76va, fin. 15; cf. R, q. 18, 157, fin. 14-158, fin. 23). 

Q. 20 De definitionibus infiniti, <utrum infinitum sit cuius nihil est extra> (Ph, f. 76va, 
fin. 15-31; cf. R, q. 19, 158, fin. 24-159, fin. 8). 

Q. 21 De alia definitione, quae est quod infinitum est cuius quantitatem accipientibus 
semper est extra sumere (Ph, f. 76va, fin. 31-47; cf. R, q. 20, 159, fin. 9-35). 

Q. 22 Utrum continuum in se possit dividi in infinitum (Ph, f. 76va, fin. 47-76vb, 
fin. 1; cf. R, q. 21, 159, fin. 36-160, fin. 33). 

Q. 23 Utrum naturafiter posset dividi continuum in infinitum (Ph, f. 76vb, fin. 1-16; 
cf. R, q. 22, 160, fin 34-161, fin. 23). 

Q. 24 Cum Actor dicat quod continuum non apponitur in infinitum,. . . quomodo hoc 
habeat intelfigi (Ph, f. 76vb, fin. 16-32; cf. R, q. 23, 161, fin. 24-162, fin. 7). 

Q. 25 Utrum hoc sit verum, scilicet quod magnitudo non vadit in infinitum per appo- 
sitionem non habito respectu ad divisionem (Ph, f. 76vb, fin. 32-54; cf. R, q. 24, 162, fin. 
8-163, fin. 2). 

Q. 26 Si. . . non sit magnitudo infinita per appositionem non habito respectu ad 
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divisionem,... quae est causa huius (Ph, ff. 76vb, lin. 55-77ra, lin. 5; cf. R, q. 25, 163, 
lin. 3-164, lin. 12). 

Q. 27 Utrum magnitude) per reladonem ad divisionem crescat in infinitum (Ph, f. 77ra, 
lin. 5-16; cf. R, q. 26, 164, lin. 13-33). 

Q. 28 De infinito in quantitate discreta . . . utrum numerus vadat in infinitum per appo- 
sitionem (Ph, f. 77ra, lin. 16-35; cf. R, q. 27, 164, lin. 34-165, lin. 21). 

Q. 29 Utrum hoc sit verum, scilicet quod numerus vadit in infinitum per naturam 
quantitatis continuae sic divisae (Ph, f. 77ra, lin. 35-50; cf R, q. 28, 165, lin. 22-166, 
lin. 11). 

Q. 30 Si... numerus vadat in infinitum in apponendo,. . . utrum in dividendo vadat 
in infinitum (Ph, f. 77ra, lin. 50-66; cf. R, q. 29, 166, lin. 12-167, lin. 5). 

Q. 31 De causa infinitatis in numeris, utrum sit materia vel forma (Ph, f. 77ra, lin. 
66-77rb, lin. 5; cf R, q. 30, 167, lin. 6-168, lin. 2). 

Q. 32 De subiecto infiniti. . . utrum materia sit eius subiectum vel quantitas (Ph, 
f. 77rb, lin. 5-38; cf R, q. 31, 168, lin. 3-169, lin. 26). 

Q. 33 De infinito per comparationem ad magnitudinem, motum et tempus,... cui 
primo inest (Ph, f. 77rb, lin. 38-54; cf. R, q. 32, 169, lin. 27-170, lin. 8). 

Q. 34 Utrum infinitum per prius conveniat motui quam tempori (Ph, f. 77rb, lin. 
54-72; cf. R, q. 33, 170, lin. 9-35). 

Q. 35 De rationibus per quas Actor probat infinitum esse, < utrum generatio sit infinita> 
(f. 77rb, lin. 72-77va, lin. 27; cf. R, q. 34, 170, lin. 36-172, lin. 3). 

Q. 36 De secunda quaestione vel ratione, <utrum omne corpus terminetur ad aliud, 
et sic in infinitum> (Ph, f. 77va, lin. 27-46; cf. R, q. 35, 172, lin. 4-173, lin. 9). 

Q. 37 De tertia ratione . . . utrum nos intelligamus infinitum (Ph, f. 77va, lin. 46-67; 
cf R, 173, lin. 10-174, lin. 2). 

Q. 38 De illis aliis rationibus, <utrum tempus et motus sint infinita> (Ph, f. 77va, lin. 
66-77vb, lin. 9; cf R, q. 37, 174, lin. 3 sgg.). 


Liber IV 

Q. 1 De differentiis loci (Ph, f. 77vb, lin. 10-39; cf R, q. 1, 175, lin. 5-176, lin. 26). 

Q. 2 An sit locus (Ph., f. 77vb, lin. 40-62; cf. R, q. 2, 176, lin. 27-177, lin. 25). 

Q. 3 An sit necessarium locum esse (Ph, ff 77vb, lin. 63-78ra, lin. 15; cf. R, q. 3, 
177, lin. 26-179, lin. 10). 

Q. 4 Quid sit locus, et primo utrum sit forma locati (Ph, f. 78ra, lin. 15-41; cf. R, 
q. 4, 179, lin. 11-180, lin. 22). 

Q. 5 Utrum locus sit materia (Ph, f. 78ra, lin. 41-56; cf. R, q. 5, 180, lin. 23-181, lin. 7). 

Q. 6 Utrum <locus> sit spatium inter latera continentis (Ph, f. 78ra, lin. 56-78rb, lin. 
33; cf. R, q. 6, 181, lin. 8-182, lin. 12). 

Q. 7 Utrum locus sit substantia (Ph, f. 78rb, lin. 34-62; cf. R, q. 7, 182, lin. 13 sgg.). 

Q. 8 Utrum locus sit quantitas (Ph, f. 78rb, lin. 62-78va, lin. 14; cf. R, q.8, 183, 
lin. 1-35). 

Q. 9 Utrum sit superficies (Ph, f. 78va, lin. 14-64; cf. R, q. 9, 183, lin. 36-185, 
lin. 31). 

Q. 10 Utrum locus sit corpus (Ph, f. 78va, lin. 64-78vb, lin. 44; cf. R, q. 10, 185, lin. 
32-187, lin. 37). 

Q. 11 Habito quod locus sit accidens . . . cuius subiecti sit, utrum sit locantis et locati 
insimul (Ph, f. 78vb, lin. 44-63; cf. R, q. 11, 187, lin. 38-188, lin. 34). 

Q. 12 Si... locus non sit accidens utriusque . . . cuius sit accidens (Ph, ff 78vb, lin. 
63-79ra, lin. 6; cf. R, q. 12, 188, lin. 35-189, lin. 33). 

Q. 13 De ipso <loco> quid est secundum definitionem. . . . De ista conditione vel 
differentia essentiali, scilicet “immobile” .. . quo motu hie privetur, <utrum motu per se 
an per accidens> (Ph., f. 79ra, lin. 6-18; cf R, q. 13, 189, lin. 34-190, lin. 20). 
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Q. 14 <Utrum locus sit immobilis per privationem motus> (Ph, f. 79ra, lin. 19-35; cf. 
R, q. 14, 190, lin. 21-191, lin. 9). 

Q. 15 <Utrum locus sit immobilis per virtutem diffusam per omnes partes universi> 
(Ph, f. 79ra, Un. 35-56; cf. R, q. 15, 191, Un. 10-192, lin. 12). 

Q. 16 Quid sit illud quod ulterius additur (scil. ad completionem immobilitatis loci) (Ph, 
f. 79ra, lin. 56-79rb, lin. 26; cf. R, q. 16, 192, lin. 13-194, lin. 25). 

Q. 17 <Utrum varietur locus cum variantur ultima> (Ph, f. 79rb, lin. 26-41; cf R, 
q. 17, 194, lin. 26-195, lin. 26). 

Q. 18 Utrum locus sit immobilis motu corruptionis (Ph, f. 79rb, lin. 41-56; cf R, 
q. 18, 195, lin. 27-196, lin. 19). 

Q. 19 Utrum moveatur motu augmenti (Ph, f. 79rb, lin. 56-79va, lin. 4; cf R, 
q. 19,196, lin. 20-197, lin. 3). 

Q. 20 Utrum locus moveatur localiter secundum circulum (Ph, f. 79va, lin. 4-18; 
cf R, q. 20, 197, lin. 4-34). 

Q. 21 Utrum moveatur motu recto (Ph, f. 79va, lin. 18-33; cf. R, q. 21, 197, lin. 
35-198, Un. 24). 

Q. 22 De comparatione loci naturalis ad locum mathematicum (Ph, f. 79va, lin. 
33-64; cf. R, q. 22, 198, Un. 25-199, Un. 18). 

Q. 23 Utrum locus sit in loco (Ph, f. 79va, Un. 64-79vb, Un. 23; cf R, q. 23, 199, Un. 
19-200, Un. 19). 

Q. 24 De loco per comparationem ad indivisibile (Ph, f. 79vb, Un. 23-46; cf R, q. 24, 
200, Un. 20-201, Un. 28). 

Q. 25 De loco per comparationem ad locatum . . . utrum punctus sit in loco (Ph, 
f. 79vb, Un. 46-61; cf R, q. 25, 201, Un. 29-202, Un. 21). 

Q. 26 Utrum Unea sit in loco (Ph, ff 79vb, Un. 61-80ra, Un. 7; cf R, q. 26, 202, Un. 
22-203, Un. 21). 

Q. 27 Utrum superficies sit in loco (Ph, f. 80ra, lin. 7-21; cf. R, q. 27, 203, Un. 
22-204, Un. 12). 

Q. 28 De substantia incorporea, utrum sit in loco (Ph, f. 80ra, Un. 21-42; cf. R, q. 28, 
204, Un. 13-205, Un. 13). 

Q. 29 Utrum plura puncta sint in puncto indivisibili simul (Ph, f. 80ra, Un. 42-68; 
cf. R, q. 29, 204, Un. 14-205, Un. 12). 

Q. 30 Utrum intelUgentiae simul esse possint in eodem indivisibiU (Ph, f. 80ra, Un. 
68-80rb, Un. 23; cf R, q. 30, 205, Un. 13-207, Un. 18). 

Q. 31 Si. . . ista indivisibilia non sunt in loco, sed solum corpus, cum duplex sit 
corpus, scilicet corpus-quantitas et corpus-substantia,. . . quid istorum dicatur esse in 
loco per se, (Ph, f. 80rb, Un. 23-40; cf. R, q. 31, 207, Un. 19-208, Un. 15). 

Q. 32 Utrum locus debeatur corpori unde corpus (Ph, f. 80rb, lin. 40-62; cf R, q. 32, 
208, Un. 16-209, Un. 15). 

Q. 33 Utrum partes corporis sint in loco per se sicut et totum suum (Ph, f. 80rb, Un. 
63-80va, Un. 12; cf. R, q. 33, 209, Un. 16-210, Un. 18). 

Q. 34 <Utrum locus adaequetur locato> (Ph, f. 80va, Un. 12-36; cf. R, q. 34, 210, 
Un. 19-211, Un. 7). 

Q. 35 <Utrum locus et locatum sint continua> (Ph, f. 80va, Un. 36-67; cf R, q. 35, 
211, Un. 8-212, Un. 34). 

Q. 36 De igne utrum sit in ultimo caeU vel lunae sicut in loco suo (Ph, f. 80va, Un. 
67-80vb, Un. 18; cf R, q. 36, 212, Un. 35-213, Un. 22). 

Q. 37 De loco aeris utrum ultimum ignis sit iUud (Ph, f. 80vb, Un. 18-33; cf. R, 
q. 37, 213, Un. 23-214, Un. 6). 

Q. 38 De loco aquae utrum ultimum aeris sit eius locus (Ph, f. 80vb, Un. 34-51; 
cf. R, q. 38, 214, Un. 7 sgg.). 

Q. 39 De loco terrae utrum sit ultimum aquae (Ph, f. 80vb, Un. 51-65; cf. R, q. 39, 
215, Un. 1-21). 
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Q. 40 Utrum centrum sit locus terrae (Ph, ff. 80vb, lin. 65-8Ira, lin. 18; cf. R, q. 40, 
215, lin. 22-216, lin. 24). 

Q. 41 Utrum caelum habeat locum (Ph, f. 8Ira, lin. 18-23; cf. R, q. 41, 216, lin. 25-34). 

Q. 42 <Utrum caelum habeat locum per accidens an per se> (Ph, f. 8Ira, lin. 23-37; 
cf. R, q. 42, 216, lin. 35-217, lin. 21). 

Q. 43 Habito quod caelum est in loco per accidens, quaeritur quomodo istud sit verum 
(Ph, f. 8Ira, lin. 37-81rb, lin. 16; cf R, q. 43, 217, lin. 22-220, lin. 2). 

Q. 44 Utrum caelum habeat locum “in quo” (Ph, f. 81rb, lin. 16-27; cf R, q. 44, 220, 
lin. 3-221, lin. 4). 

Q. 45 Utrum caelum secundum quod est aggregatio omnium partium universi sit in 
loco (Ph, f. 81rb, lin. 27-36; cf R, q. 45, 221, lin. 5-26). 

Q. 46 Habito... quomodo caelum prout est universum sit in loco et prout caelum 
nominat ultimam sphaeram,. . . quaeritur quomodo alii orbes sint in loco (Ph, f. 81rb, lin. 
37-56; cf R, q. 46, 211, lin. 27-222). 

Q. 47 An sit vacuum extra caelum (Ph, f. 81rb, lin. 57-8 lva, lin. 11; cf. R, q. 47, 223, 
lin. 1-224, lin. 7). 

Q. 48 Utrum sit ponere vacuum infra caelum (Ph, f. 8lva, lin. 11-37; cf. R, q. 48, 
224, lin. 8-225, lin. 18). 

Q. 49 <De experimentis probantibus vacuum esse. De primo experimento> (Ph, 
f. 8lva, lin. 37-60; cf R, q. 49, 225, lin. 19-226, lin. 31). 

Q. 50 <De secundo experimento> (Ph, f. 8lva, lin. 60-8lvb, lin. 12; cf R, q. 50, 226, 
lin. 32-228, lin. 5). 

Q. 51 <De tertio experimento> (Ph, f. 8 lvb, lin. 12-28; cf R, q. 51, 228, lin. 6-34). 

Q. 52 <De quarto experimento> (Ph, f. 8lvb, lin. 28-39; cf. R, q. 52, 228, lin. 35- 

229, lin. 14). 

Q. 53 <De quinto experimento> (Ph, f. 8lvb, lin. 39-64; cf R, q. 53, 229, lin. 15- 

230, lin. 20). 

Q. 54 <Utrum sit vacuum in rerum natura> (Ph, f. 8lvb, lin. 64-70; cf R, q. 54, 
230, lin. 21-30). 

Q. 55 Utrum motus possit fieri in vacuo quod est nihil (Ph, ff 8lvb, lin. 70-82ra, lin. 
23; cf R, q. 55, 230, lin. 31-232, lin. 7). 

Q. 56 Supposito. .. quod sit vacuum spatium dimensionatum separatum a corporibus, 
natum repleri corpore et supposito primo quod sit possibilis translatio in huiusmodi vacuo, 
quaeritur specialiter de huiusmodi motibus utrum ibi possit fieri motus circularis (Ph, 
f. 82ra, lin. 23-36; cf. R, q. 56, 232, lin. 8-29). 

Q. 57 Utrum in vacuo sic <accepto> possit fieri motus processivus (Ph, f. 82ra, lin. 
36-47; cf R, q. 57, 232, lin. 30-233, lin. 6). 

Q. 58 De motu recto naturali utrum possit fieri in vacuo (Ph, f. 82ra, lin. 47-58; cf. 
R, q. 58, 233, lin. 7-234, lin. 2). 

Q. 59 Utrum possit ibi fieri motus violentus (Ph, f. 82ra, lin. 58-82vb, lin. 1; cf R, 
q. 59, 234, lin. 3-22). 

Q. 60 Dato quod translatio fiat in vacuo, utrum sit motus vel mutatio vel utrum fiat 
subito vel successive (Ph, f 82rb, lin. 2-27; cf R, q. 60, 234, lin. 23-235, lin. 18). 

Q. 61 Utrum possit fieri translatio in vacuo quocumque (Ph, f. 82rb, lin. 27-47; cf R, 
q. 61, 235, lin. 19-236, lin. 14). 

Q. 62 Utrum sit ponere vacuum aliter, scilicet infusum et imbibitum in corporibus (Ph, 
f. 82rb, lin. 47-64; cf. R, q. 62, 236, lin. 15-237, lin. 12). 

Q. 63 De causa positionis huius (. scil . ponentis vacuum infusum et imbibitum in cor¬ 
poribus) (Ph, f. 82rb, lin. 64-82va, lin. 15; cf R, q. 63, 237, lin. 13-238, lin. 24). 

Q. 64 Utrum rarum et densum fiant adveniente nullo, nullo recedente (Ph, f. 82va, 
lin. 15-32; cf. R, q. 64, 238, lin. 25-239). 

Q. 65 Quid sit rarum et densum secundum substantiam (Ph, f. 82va, lin. 32-59; cf. R, 
q. 65, 240-241, lin. 35). 
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Q. 66 <Utrum plus sit de substantia materiae in denso quam in raro> (Ph, f. 82va, 
lin. 59-68; R—■). 

Q. 67 De raro et denso quid sint secundum genus, et primo utrum sint substantia vel 
accidens (Ph, f. 82va, lin. 68-82vb, lin. 8; cf. R, q. 66, 241, lin. 36-242, lin. 11). 

Q. 68 In quo genere sint (Ph, f. 82vb, lin. 8-18; cf. R, q. 67, ed. cit., p. 242, lin. 12- 
30). 

Q. 69 De subiecto ran et densi. . . utrum istud sit materia (Ph, f. 82vb, lin. 18-25; cf. 
R, q. 68, 242, lin. 31-243, lin. 4). 

Q. 70 Utrum in mixtis sint ista (Ph, f. 82vb, lin. 25-38; cf. R, q. 69, 243, lin. 5-23). 

Q. 71 Utrum rarum et densum sint univoce in miscibilibus et mixtis (Ph, f. 82vb, lin. 
38-54; cf. R, q. 70, 243, lin. 24-244, lin. 13). 

Q. 72 Cui debeant attribui rarum et densum (Ph, f. 82vb, lin. 54-67; cf. R, q. 71, 
244, lin. 14-35). 

Q. 73 Si rarum et densum conveniunt composito gratia formae, materiae vel ipsius 
compositi, cum tamen nullo modo habeant fieri sine actione formae... cuiusmodi forma 
est causa rari et densi. Utrum forma corporalis prima (Ph, ff. 82vb, lin. 67-83ra, lin. 12; 
cf. R, q. 72, 244, lin. 36-245, lin. 23). 

Q. 74 De istis motibus, rarefactio, condensatio, utrum debeant fieri subito vel succes¬ 
sive, utrum sint motus vel mutationes (Ph, f. 83ra, lin. 12-46; cf. R, q. 73, 245, lin. 
24-247, lin. 7). 

Q. 75 Utrum sit tempus (Ph, f. 83ra, lin. 47-56, 61-83rb, lin. 4; cf. R, q. 74, 247, lin. 
8-24, 248, lin. 2-22). 

Q. 76 Utrum tempus habeat esse per instans (Ph, f. 83ra, lin. 56-61, 83rb, lin. 4-10; 
cf. R, q. 75, 247, lin. 25-248, lin. 2, 22-30). 

Q. 77 Utrum tempus sit in anima ut in subiecto (Ph, f. 83rb, lin. 10-18; cf. R, q. 76, 
248, lin. 31-249, lin. 26). 

Q. 78 Si. . . non sit habitus animae nec in anima . . . utrum . . . posset esse sine anima 
(Ph, f. 83rb, lin. 18-38; cf. R, q. 77, 249, lin. 27-250, lin. 26). 

Q. 79 De genere eius, et primo utrum sit substantia vel accidens (Ph, f. 83rb, lin. 
38-47; cf. R, q. 78, 250, lin. 27-251, lin. 12). 

Q, 80 Si. . . sit accidens, quaeritur in quo genere (Ph, f. 83rb, lin. 47-61; cf. R, q. 79, 
251, lin. 13-31). 

Q. 81 Si. .. tempus est quantitas, quaeritur utrum continua vel discreta (Ph, f. 83rb, 
lin. 61-83va, lin. 9; cf. R, qq. 80-81, 251, lin. 32-253, lin. 4). 

Q. 82 Utrum tempus sit quantitas per se vel per accidens (Ph, f. 83va, lin. 9-28; 
cf. R, q. 82, 253, lin. 5-20). 

Q. 83 De tempore quantum ad eius definitionem, < “tempus est numerus motus secun¬ 
dum prius et posterius.” Utrum tempus sit numerus motus> (Ph, f. 83va, lin. 28-46; cf. 
R, qq. 83, 84, ed. cit., p. 253, lin. 21-254, 15). 

Q. 84 De aliis differentiis, <scilicet> “secundum prius et posterius” (Ph, f. 83va, lin. 
46-57; cf. R, q. 85, 254, lin. 16-255, lin. 9). 

Q. 85 De tempore per comparationem ad subiectum eius, utrum subiectum eius sit 
substantia vel accidens (Ph, f. 83va, lin. 57-67; cf. R, q. 86, 255, lin. 10-256, lin. 6). 

Q. 86 Utrum motus sit eius subiectum (Ph, f. 83va, lin. 67-83vb, lin. 7; cf. R, q. 87, 
256, lin. 7-257, lin. 4). 

Q. 87 De instanti, et circa hoc primo absolute, an instans sit (Ph, f. 83vb, lin. 7-20; 
cf. R, q. 89, 257, lin. 36-258, lin. 27). 

Q. 88 Utrum instans sit quantitas directa praedicatione (Ph, f. 83vb, lin. 20-37; cf. R, 
q. 90, 258, lin. 28-259, lin. 15). 

Q. 89 Quid est eius subiectum (Ph, f. 83vb, lin. 37-45; cf. R, q. 93, 260, lin. 28-261, 
lin. 17). 

Q. 90 Utrum instans dicatur principium temporis eo quod tempus componitur ex instan- 
tibus (Ph, f. 83vb, lin. 45-60; cf. R, q. 95, 262, lin. 3-263, lin. 5). 
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Q. 91 De alio modo dicendi, quod instans est principium temporis eo quod facit ipsum 
in fluere (Ph, ff. 83vb, lin. 60-84ra, fin. 12; cf. R, q. 96, 263, lin. 6-31). 

Q. 92 De instanti (?) secundum quod est inter duo tempora sicut terminus unius et princi¬ 
pium alterius, utrum sit idem (Ph, f. 84ra, lin. 12-28; cf. R, q. 99, 265, lin. 19-266, lin. 28). 

Q. 93 De instanti uno quod est <terminus> unius temporis vel finis eius utrum sit 
idem per essentiam cum tempore (Ph, f. 84ra, lin. 28-33; cf. R, q. 100, 266, lin. 30-267, 
lin. 25). 

Q. 94 De instantibus quae sunt extrema alicuius temporis utrum sunt unum instans 
aut diversa (Ph, f. 84ra, lin. 33-54; cf R, q. 101, 267, lin. 26-268, lin. 35). 

Q. 95 Utrum sit unum et idem instans in toto tempore (Ph, f 84ra, lin. 54-64; -L R, 
q. 97, 263, lin. 32-264, lin. 18). 

Q. 96 De comparatione temporis ad aeternitatem, utrum sint idem (Ph, f. 84ra, lin. 
64-84rb, fin. 17; cf. R, q. 102, 268, fin. 36-269). 

Q. 97 De comparatione temporis ad aevum, utrum sint idem (Ph, f. 84rb, fin. 17-34; 
cf R, q. 103, 270-271, fin. 8). 

Q. 98 De nunc temporis per comparationem ... ad aeternitatem, utrum sint idem (Ph, 
f. 84rb, fin. 34-64; cf. R, q. 104, 271, fin. 9-272, fin. 22). 

Q. 99 De nunc temporis per comparationem ad aevum (Ph, f. 84rb, fin. 64-84va, fin. 
12; cf R, q. 105, 272, fin. 23-273, lin. 10). 

Q. 100 De comparatione nunc temporis ad nunc aetemitatis, utrum sint idem (Ph, 
f. 84va, fin. 12-28; cf R, q. 106, 273, fin. 11-274, fin. 9). 

Q. 101 De nunc temporis per comparationem ad nunc aevi (Ph, f. 84va, fin. 28-46; 
cf. R, q. 107, 274, fin. 10-275, fin. 13). 

Q. 102 De unitate numeri (Ph, f. 84va, fin. 46-84vb, fin. 32; cf R, q. 108, 275, fin. 
14-276, fin. 36). 

Q. 103 Quomodo intelligendum sit quod numerus sit unus, ut quod sit idem denarius 
decern hominum et decern equorum (Ph, f. 84vb, lin. 32-66; cf R, q. 109, 276, fin. 37- 
278, fin. 16). 

Q. 104 De unitate temporis (Ph, ff. 84vb, fin. 66-85rb; cf R, qq. 110-112, 278, fin. 
17-281, fin. 5). 
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Why did Roger Bacon despise Richard Rufus, calling him the worst 
and most famous among the foolish multitude? It is a question whose 
answer may have little to do with Rufus. Bacon disliked some of the most 
eminent, learned men of his time. Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
earned Bacon’s contempt just as Rufus did . 1 Still, Bacon’s dislike of Rufus 
was not irrational. Bacon was opposed to the developments in what we 
now call “scholasticism” which are exemplified by Rufus. 

Bacon was an accomplished linguist by the standards of the time and 
the author of Greek and Hebrew grammars; he was quite widely read 
in the literature of the Arabic philosophy; he was convinced of the value 
of mathematics; and he was committed to an allegorical approach to 
theology.—By contrast, Rufus probably could read only Latin; among 
the Arabs he felt a strong need to come to terms only with Averroes. In 
mathematics Rufus showed no special interest; even in logic, about whose 
importance they agreed, the two men disagreed. Rufus asserted and Bacon 
denied that correct assertions could be made about empty classes . 2 

And Rufus was to carry the day. Even the many later logicians who 
agreed with Bacon rather than Rufus on the question of empty sets saw 
the enterprise of philosophy and theology in the same terms Rufus did. 


1 Compendium studii philosophiae , c. 5, ed. J.S. Brewer, London 1859, 426; Compendium 
studii theologiae , c. 4, n. 86, ed. T.S. Maloney, Leiden 1988, 86. Henceforth Comp. ph. and 
Comp. th. 

Thanks are owed to Jeremiah Hackett for helpful replies to a series of questions about 
Bacon and for comments on this article. 

2 Bacon, Comp, th ., p. 2a, c. 4, n. 85, ed. Maloney, 86; Rufus, Sent. Ox., Ill d. 21, as 
cited by F. Pelster, Der Oxforder Theologe Richardus Rujus O.F.M. iiber die Frage: “Utrum Christus 
in triduo mortis fuerit homo,” in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 16 
(1949), 259-80. See also d. 25, Oxford, Balliol 62, f. 230 vb : “Nam tempus aliter est de 
essentia articuli, aliter de essentia enuntiabilis. Tempus enim est de articulo secundum 
essentiam suam, sed secundum differentias suas quae omnes eidem veritati et articulo inesse 
possunt est de essentia enuntiabilis, ergo etc. Ergo cum eadem veritas sit sub differentia 
praeteriti, praesentis et futuri, patet quod idem articulus est Christum esse natum in a, 
et nasciturum in a, et nasci in a, et tamen tria sunt enuntiabilia propter tres differentias 
temporis.” 


© Koninklijke Brill, Leiden, 1997 
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Like Rufus, they omitted allegorical moralizing from their lectures on 
theology. When lecturing on theology, they were preoccupied, as Rufus 
was, with metaphysical problems and even with topics in natural philoso¬ 
phy such as substantial change and beginning and ceasing. They shared 
Rufus’ relatively narrow knowledge of the history of philosophy and his 
weaknesses in language and mathematics. 

When we consider the big picture, Bacon appears as a defender of the 
breadth of early thirteenth century learning. Taking another more fine 
grained approach, however, a different picture emerges, a picture in which 
Rufus, not Bacon, defends a more old-fashioned early 13th century scholas¬ 
ticism. And it is that picture I want to sketch here. This approach starts 
with what Rufus and Bacon have in common: the period in their lives 
before they became Franciscans when they taught Aristotle’s libri naturales 
at Paris. 

Specifically, I am going to compare and contrast Bacon and Rufus as 
lecturers on the Physics , a task which they undertook about ten years 
apart: Rufus before 1238 and Bacon before 1247. 3 These lectures may 
have followed each other closely, since Bacon lectured for an exceptionally 
long period, as he himself reported and as is suggested by the fact that 
he prepared twelve major commentaries. 4 The lectures with which we 
will be concerned are stylistically as well as chronologically quite close: 
both are sets of brief questions on controversial points in the text, rather 
than running commentaries or synopses. Bacon prepared two such lecture 
courses. Many of the questions in both of these courses are longer and 
better developed than those of Rufus, and Bacon is often concerned with 
somewhat different issues. That is what we should expect, since Bacon 
was probably not Rufus’ immediate successor, but very likely followed 
Robert Kilwardby. Still, there are enough points of contact for the con¬ 
trast between Rufus and Bacon as physics professors to be instructive. 


3 1247 is the date by which Bacon must have left Paris for Oxford, since he saw Thomas 
of Wales, probably when Thomas served as the Franciscan lector at Oxford, and Thomas 
departed Oxford as Bishop of St. David in Wales in 1247. I accept Crowley’s contention 
that Bacon studied with Adam Marsh and also briefly with Thomas of Wales at Oxford 
after his first sojourn at Paris, cf. Crowley, Roger Bacon, Louvain 1949, 27-9. Since as 
Hackett has pointed out there is also good reason to believe that Bacon was at Paris until 
1247, it seems to me that Bacon probably made the move in 1247. Cf. Hackett, Scientia 
Experimentalis: From Robert Grosseteste to Roger Bacon, in: J. McEvoy (ed.), Robert Grosseteste: New 
Perspectives, Steenbrugis 1995, 95. 

4 Comp, ph ., c. 8, p. 468; Bacon, Quaestiones supra libros octo Physicorum Aristot., ed. 
F. Delorme, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Vol. 13, ed. F. Delorme and R. Steele, 
(Oxford 1935), xxx. Hereafter citations of this work will take the form Qso Physics, XIII: 
page number. 
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The comparison will show two men with vastly different attitudes toward 
the old-fashioned neo-Platonic understanding of Aristotle, which preceded 
the introduction of the libri naturales , and toward Averroes. Surprisingly, 
as a physics professor, not only does Rufus defend old-fashioned scholas¬ 
ticism, but he, rather than Bacon, challenges Averroes’ interpretation of 
Aristode. That is the picture which emerges from the examination of five 
topics: Platonic ideas, final cause, the eternity of the world, projectile 
motion, and the place of the heavens. 

1. Platonic Ideas 

Scholastics were not free to accept Aristotle’s complete rejection of 
Platonic ideas [Met. c. 11. 1, 1059b2)—or, as medievals would have 
described them, divine ideas. Still, views about divine ideas varied con¬ 
siderably. And on this issue, Rufus and Bacon represent two extremes. 5 
Rufus believed God could be correctly characterized as the exemplary 
form of everything which is. He held that God as the first cause is the 
form of all things or their exemplar, just as a seal is the form of wax; 
the first cause is also the first form. 6 

Bacon explicitly considers this view, asking whether there is “one first 
form just as there is one first matter.” His reply is negative, since for the 
physicist there is no one first form in nature. Only at the instant of crea¬ 
tion is there a single exemplar form (in primo exitu rerum... per creationem, 
una est forma , scilicet exemplar). Subsequendy (in secundo exitu , scilicet in esse 
physico... per naturam ), in the natural world there is no first form. 7 

On the topic of the number of divine ideas, early scholastics were also 
divided. Most thirteenth century authors, influenced by Anselm, held that 
God has only one idea, just as he has one essence. 8 By contrast, Augustine, 


5 For a discussion of Bacon’s reluctant and minimal acceptance of innate ideas, cf. 
Crowley, 167-80. 

6 Rufus, In Phys. I, Erfurt, Q, 312, f. l vb : “Et quia causa prima est in triplici genere 
causae, ideo eius proprium est cognoscere per illas tres causas. Intelligendum quod prima 
causa est forma omnium sive [?] exemplar sicut sigillum est forma cerae.” Hereafter In Phys. 

Rufus, In Metaph. I (Vatican, lat. 4538, f. l ra ; Oxford, New College 285, f. 194 ra ): “Item, 
cum ipse sit causa in triplici genere causae: est enim causa finalis, quia omnium rerum 
creatarum finis est; est etiam [autem 0] causa formalis cum de ipso dicatur ipsum esse 
exemplar omnium rerum.” 

7 Bacon, Quaestiones supra libros quatuor Physicorum Aristot ., I, ed. F. Delorme and R. Steele, 
in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , vol. 8, Oxford 1928, 41-2. Hereafter citations of this 
work will take the form Qsq Physics , I, VIII: 41-2. 

8 Anselmus, Monologion , c. 15 et 37, ed. F. Schmitt, in: Opera Omnia , I, 28-9 et 55. 
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Peter Lombard, and the early Alexander of Hales posited a plurality of 
divine ideas. As Lombard puts it, citing Augustine, there is only one 
divine will, one divine power, and hence only one principal cause. But 
since the effects of that cause are many—everything which exists—the 
causes of those things in God are said to be many. Rejecting the assump¬ 
tion on which the opposite opinion is based, Lombard holds that not 
everything God knows is his essence. 9 

Directing his arguments in the first instance against Averroes, on this 
issue Rufus supports the position of Augustine and Lombard. And in 
some respects his position is more extreme than theirs. He argues that 
God not only has many ideas but even has ideas for each individual 
creature. 10 Though their ideas constitute a unity in God’s mind, every 
single thing is understood in itself, with its own nature, by its own spe¬ 
cies or idea in God’s mind. 11 Holding that God has only a single idea, 
Rufus’ opponents object that this is too much to know, because infinite 
and hence unknowable. Quite the contrary, Rufus replies on Augustine’s 
authority; indeed from the human perspective, God does know infinitely 
many things. 12 

Bacon confronts this position of Rufus’ too, in his lectures on the 
Physics : “Some say that there are many diverse ideas in the first cause, 
finite in that they produce finite things.” He rejects this unusual view 


9 Lombard, Sententiae, I d. 36 c. 1 & II d. 18 c. 5, ed. Brady, Quaracchi 1971, c. I: 
259, 418. For the development of Alexander of Hales views on divine ideas, cf. R. Wood, 
Distinct Ideas and Perfect Solicitude: Alexander of Hales , Richard Rufus, and Odo Rigaldus , in: 
Franciscan Studies, 53 (1993), 7-46. Henceforth, Wood, Distinct Ideas. 

10 Rufus, De ideis, tr. 1, Erfurt, Q. 312, f. 81™: “Numquid ipse Averroes sibi contradiceret 
in eodem passu [Metaph. XII t. 52) ubi et haec verba dixit? Ibidem enim dicit quod datio 
huius largae comprehensionis ... a largo datore primo nobili, non nisi ex perfecta solici- 
tudine circa homines individuos provenit. Numquid ergo ille dator qui secundum Averroem 
est intellectus separatus a materia, cum sit sic sollicitus circa individua, et ipsa intelligit.” 

11 Rufus, De ideis , tr. 4, f. 81 vb : “Et quis dubitat naturam creatam vere et perfecte 
cognosci, si fuerit nota eius propria species et idea? Est autem causa prima singulorum 
creatorum ideae propriae.” De ideis , Ad 1, f. 84 ra b : “Et ipsa species primo est intellectum, 
secundo illud obiectum cuius est ilia species. Ergo quia tu omnia alia intelligis solum per 
te speciem ... primum intellectum a tuo intellectu et tuus intellectus simpliciter idem <sunt>; 
secundario intellecta, id est ilia obiecta quae per [om. E ] te speciem intelligis, ineffabiliter 
a tuo intellectu <sunt> diversa. Et hoc dico secundum sua subiecta et secundum hoc quod 
sunt in se ipsis et suis subiectis et naturis, licet in quantum a te intellecta miro modo in 
una simplicissima specie adunata sint.” 

12 Sent. Ox., I d. 36, Oxford, Balliol 62, f. 80 vb : “Item, melius est ponere finita quam 
infinita,. . . ergo videtur decentius et congruentius <ut> poneretur unica esse idea quam 
plures.—Supra tamen habitum est ex Augustino, De civitate Dei, quod ‘in sapientia Dei sunt 
infinita quaedam.’” 
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summarily, 13 accepting instead the view of the vast majority of theolo¬ 
gians in the first half of the thirteenth century, according to which there 
is a single idea from which everything is produced. 14 

Roger Bacon had no sympathy for Richard Rufus’ old-fashioned 
Augustinian Neo-Platonism. He considered it simply mistaken. It is a case 
in which Bacon was in tune with the times and Rufus was not. 


2. Final causes 

Not all of Rufus’ old-fashioned views were as unusual as his defense 
of a plurality of divine ideas. Some of the old-fashioned views he upheld 
were no more than scholastic truisms. One such view is that a thing’s 
final and efficient causes mutually define each other. Bonaventure states 
the dictum succinctly: “the end moves the efficient [cause];” in the 
natural realm no cause is actual without the concurrence of the final with 
the efficient [cause]. 15 An objection considered by Philip the Chancellor 
is based on the same truism: the “efficient cause is actualized by the final 
cause ( secundum earn [causam finalem] efficiens est in actu)”' 6 

Rufus states the view circumspectly both in his Physics lectures and in 
his commentary on the Posterior Analytics. Sometimes, as when stating an 
objection he uses the phrase “moving as an end: movet utfinis .” 17 Elsewhere 
more precisely he speaks of the efficient [cause] “moving on account of 
an end” and of the efficient [cause] insofar as it is efficient existing in 
virtue of the end. 18 Rufus explains this language in an early work, his 
questions on the Posterior Analytics. Efficient and final causes mutually define 
each other because a potentially or habitually existing end moves the 
efficient cause, as a purpose moves an agent, while an efficient cause 
actualizes the end. 19 


13 Bacon, Qso Physics, II, XIII: 113. 

14 See for example Alexander Nequam, Speculum Speculationum , ed. R. Thomson, Oxford 
1988, 254-5; Guillelmus Altissiodorensis, Summa aurea, II, tr. 1 c. 2, ed. J. Ribaillier, Paris- 
Grottaferrata 1982, III: 17 (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 17); Philippus Chancellarius, 
Summa de Bono , ed. N. Wicki, Bern 1985, 56. 

15 Bonaventure, Sent., II d. 1 p. 2 d. 1, Quaracchi 1885, II, 51. 

16 Philippus Chancellarius, Summa de Bono , ed. N. Wicki, Bern 1985, 6. 

17 Gf. Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 13 vb : “Et videtur quod debemus dicere utrumque ut 
efficiens, quia in agentibus inferioribus per apprehensionem ipsa res extra, propter quam 
agitur, movet ut finis.” 

18 In Phys. II, f. 4rb: “Unde sicut efficiens propter finem movet et exit in actum propter 
finem, sic efficiens in ratione efficientis salvatur et est per finem.” 

19 In An. Post., Erfurt, Q. 312, f. 30 ra : “Ad ultimum dicendum quod specialis causa 
secundum quam efficiens definitur per finem et e converso, est quod utrumque est causa 
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Incautiously stated, the problem with this view is that strictly speaking 
the final cause or end does not move at all. As Aristotle says in De gene- 
ratione , 1. 7, 324b 14-15, the end moves only metaphorically. And that is 
the objection Bacon raises. Instead of explaining how the final and the 
efficient cause mutually actualize each other, Bacon contrasts the fined 
cause which moves only metaphorically with the efficient cause that is 
the true mover. 20 Bacon has no more patience with the language of mutual 
causation than he has with the notion of habitual existence—another of 
his betes noires. 21 

Here it is Bacon who challenges a consensus position. And though he 
does not adduce Aristotle’s authority explicidy, having lectured on De gene¬ 
ratione, 22 he not only knew the relevant text but even took it for granted. 
His criticism of the truism about the relation of final and efficient causes 
is a step towards establishing an Aristotelian orthodoxy and away from 
the complicated notions of causality which characterized earlier scholas¬ 
ticism. In this case, however, as when considering divine ideas, it is Rufus 
who maintains and explains the tenets of early scholasticism. 


3. The Eternity of the World 

Where Aristotle’s views differed from those established by Christian 
theology, Christian philosophers had more to do than choose between 
glossing Aristotle and challenging his authority. At the outset they also 
had to determine whether Aristode disagreed with Christian dogma. 

Characterizing Aristotie’s views on the eternity of the world was com¬ 
plicated for early scholastics; for some time they were not clear on the 
extent of the differences between the Philosopher and the tenets of 
Christianity. By 1292, when Bacon wrote his Compendium studii theologiae , 
the issue had been setded. Aristode’s position on the eternity of the world 


alterius, aliter tamen et aliter. Finis enim habitualiter et potentialiter exsistens est causa 
efficiens movens ipsum, sicut tegere ab intemperiebus etc. est causa movens architectorem; 
efficiens autem causa actualis exsistentiae ipsius finis.” 

20 Qso Physics , II, XIII: 128. 

21 Comp, th., p. 2 a , c. 4-5, especially n. 101 and 128, ed. Maloney, 92, 106-8. Cf. Pelster 
as cited above. See also In An. Post., f. 31 ra : “Ad ultimo quaesitum dicendum quod hoc 
quod dico ‘homo’, et quaelibet species specialissima, dupliciter potest dividi per individual 
aut per individua actualiter exsistentia, aut habitualiter. Licet ergo non semper dividatur 
[? E] per individua actualiter exsistentia, dividitur tamen per individua habitualiter 
[rep. E] exsistentia—ut homo in Sorte et homo in Platone. Et tango per hoc quod dico 
‘in’ habitualem exsistentiam individuorum vel hominis in Sorte et in Platone.” 

22 F. Delorme describes the probable order of the lectures in Qso Physics , I, XIII: xxx. 
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was a principal reason for the ban on the libri naturales. 23 But when the 
libri naturales were first being introduced, things were by no means so clear 
cut. Philip the Chancellor did not commit himself one way or the other. 
At the outset, he says that Aristode “seems to intend” to argue for the 
view that the world is eternal. But in fact, according to Philip, Aristotle’s 
arguments support only the view that the world is perpetual, lasting for 
all time and commensurate with all motion; time, motion, and the world 
are coeval. The true intention of Aristode’s philosophy, Philip concludes, 
is to show that the world is perpetual—leaving unexplained what view 
Aristode himself actually held. 24 

Alexander of Hales is more forthcoming; he straightforwardly excul¬ 
pates Aristode. Writing before 1236, Alexander of Hales saw no great 
danger in Aristode’s teaching. Aristode and the ancient philosophers did 
not know about creation, which is above nature. But though limited, the 
ancient philosophers’ account of the natural world was correct: the world’s 
existence and its motion are commensurate with the whole duration of 
time. 25 Aristode did not really hold that the world was eternal. In a turn 
of phrase adopted by Richard, Alexander claimed that this view had 
been imposed on Aristode. 26 

In his Physics commentary, Richard agreed: Aristotle was denying only 
that before the world existed there was a preexisting potential world, 
or rather that the non-existence of the world had a temporal or quasi¬ 
temporal duration. Like Philip and Alexander, Richard held that Aristode’s 
arguments justified only the conclusion that there was no time before the 
world existed. As was common, Rufus specifically disputed Aristode’s claim 
that every instant is preceded by time and motion. And he chose to do 
so in an unusual way by appealing to God’s entirely simple and unchang¬ 
ing nature. Since God is simple, Rufus like his contemporaries makes an 
analogy between God and an indivisible point; he claims that time flows 
from God as from an indivisible. Rufus concludes that prior to the instant 


23 Comp, th ., p. l a , c. 2 n. 14, ed. Maloney, 46. 

24 Philippus Chancellarius, Summa de Bono , ed. N. Wicki, Bern 1985, 47-9. Note that 
Philip is citing Boethius implicitly here, De consolatione philosophiae, V. 6. 14, ed. J. O’Donnell, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1990, 123. 

25 De materia prima , Paris, B.N., lat. 15272, 16406, as translated by R. Dales, Medieval 
Discussions about the Eternity of the World , an unpublished classroom translation/transcription, 
Fall 1992, 96. 

26 Alexander de Hales, De duratione mundi , ed. D.M. Nathanson, Ph.D. Diss. Univ. of 
Southern California, May 1986, 80-1: “Verum est quod Aristoteli imponitur quod posuit 
mundum esse perpetuum et fuisse semper. Sed notandum est quod ‘mundum fuisse sem¬ 
per’ potest dici vel quia nunquam ceperit esse, et sic non est verum; vel quia se comme- 
ciatur toti tempori, et sic est verum mundum fuisse semper, et sic intellexit Aristotelis.” 
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of creation, there is no time or change, there is only God’s unchanging 
being, in which there is no before and after. Rufus agrees that Aristotle’s 
arguments demonstrate that there is no first instant of time. Rufus does 
not object since on his account creation is not part of time, it is rather 
the last instant of non-being. Rufus can thus both defend creation and 
concur with Aristode that there is nothing in the world prior to time and 
no first instant of the being of created things. 27 

Before they come into being, however, created things exist with God; 
their non-being is with God, there is no change in that non-being and 
so no motion or time. Citing Boethius, Rufus holds that the creator is 
prior to creation by nature not “antiquity,” in that there is no before 
and after in God. Similarly, the non-being of created things is not tem¬ 
porally but naturally prior to their being. By comparing the creator to a 
point, and time to a line flowing from a point, Rufus is claiming that 
time begins at eternity. Since time begins but has no first instant, its 
beginning is at the last instant created things do not exist. In other words, 
the initial limit of time is extrinsic; what is prior to time is another mode 
of being, durationless eternity. 28 


27 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 12 ra : “Et possumus respondere sic, ut communiter respon¬ 
dent [respondet E], ut dicamus quod haec est falsa ‘omne nunc est medium duorum tem- 
porum.’ Sed contra... Si ergo ad esse mutatum praecedit motus, tunc ad omne nunc 
praecedit tempus. Ergo non potest poni primum nunc, et sit tempus ab aetemo.” 

“Et possumus dicere quod hoc non sequitur. Si enim intelligamus ens primum ut indi- 
visibile, et esse temporalium ut quemdam fluxum ab ipso. Unde apparet quod ipse fluxus 
<est> ab alio, et tamen in ipso non est dicere [ita forsan pro : dare E\ primum. Sic est in 
creatione mundi vel motus, quod illud a quo est ille fluxus est sicut quoddam indivisible, 
et in esse ipsorum non est dicere primum. Et sic est possibile dicere tempus incepisse, nec 
tamen esse primum <motus> nec temporis.” 

28 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. ll vb : “Et hie [?] dicit Boethius quod Creator non est prius 
creaturis temporis antiquitate sed simplicitate naturae, quia ipse cum sit simplicissimus, in 
eius esse non cadit prius et posterius. Sic ergo est prior aliis, quod alia sunt ex non-esse 
in esse, ipsum autem non. Et hoc non ponit alia esse aeterna, quia totum illud potest esse 
si omnia alia habuerunt principium et ipsum non habuit principium. 

Alia autem est dubitatio circa primam rationem sumptam a natura temporis, quia aut 
dicemus mundum creatum aut non creatum. Et oportet dicere primum membrum. Et si 
hoc, tunc aut eius esse et eius non-esse fuerunt simul, et hoc non potest esse; aut non- 
esse praecessit, et hoc non potest esse cum non sit ibi prius. 

Et potest responderi ita et dicere quod non-esse mundi fuit prius quam esse mundi uno 
modo, et tamen in ipso non-esse non cadebat prius et posterius. Et hoc sic possumus intel- 
ligere: non-esse creaturae non est nisi sola exsistentia eius apud Creatorem. Exitus ergo 
de non-esse in esse est fluxus eius a Creatore. Intelligamus ergo Creatorem ut aliquod 
indivisible ut punctum,... et esse creaturae tamquam lineam fluentem ex puncto. Et intel¬ 
ligamus punctum sicut manens et totam lineam sicut fluentem, adhuc erit dicere quod in 
ipso puncto non cadit prius neque posterius, et tamen ipse punctus est prius quam ipsa 
linea vel aliquid ipsius. Et hoc modo est dicere quod non-esse mundi est prius quam suum 
esse, et tamen in suo non-esse non cadit neque prius neque posterius.” 
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Agreeing with Aristotle that time has no first instant, Rufus even fol¬ 
lows Alexander in claiming that it is imposing on Aristode to say that he 
rejected the view that the world began. That this is the case, Rufus says, 
is clear from the recapitulation of argument at the end of book 8 of 
the Physics. 29 

Rufus leaves himself a narrow avenue of escape here, when he con¬ 
siders the relation between Aristotle’s views and those of Plato. As Rufus 
understands Plato, Plato postulates duration before time. According to 
Rufus it is this view that Aristode opposed and not the view that time 
and the world were created from nothing. 30 

Asking for the last time what Aristode believed, Rufus suggests that it 
may be that Aristode did believe the world was eternal a parte post. He 
had refuted Plato’s argument for the existence of duration prior to the 
world’s creation, but not Plato’s argument against the end of the world. 
Rufus speculates that Aristode’s regard for Plato’s authority and his accept¬ 
ance of the claim that destroying what is best does not pertain to God 
may have persuaded Aristode to believe in endless time. The difference 
between the ancient philosophers and Christians may be about the best 
disposition of the world. Thus Rufus holds that if Aristode dissented from 
the truths of Christianity it was for a creditable reason. 31 

When he came to change his mind about Aristode’s views, however, 
Rufus did not avail himself of this escape route. Instead, he completely re¬ 
tracted his previous views, preferring instead those of Robert Grosseteste— 


29 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 12 ra : “An possimus concludere ex dictis Aristotelis quod 
mundus incepit: Quia imponitur Aristoteli quod ipse inteUexit mundum non incepisse, cuius 
oppositum apparet ex sua recapituladone, videtur quod possumus habere ex dictis Aristotelis 
quod mundus incepit.” 

For a further description of Rufus’ contribution to the debate see R. Wood, Richard 
Rufus on Creation: The Reception of Aristotelian Physics in the West, in: Medieval Philosophy and 
Theology, 2 (1992), 1-30. Cf. also S. Brown, The Eternity of the World Discussion at Early 
Oxford, in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia , vol. 21, Berlin 1991-1992, 265. 

30 In Phys., VIII, f. 1 P b -12 ra : “Et possumus dicere quod ipse non sic intellexit, sed inten- 
dit ostendere quod non-esse non potest esse prius hoc modo ut in ipso non-esse cadit prius 
et posterius. Et ita posuerunt philosophi cum posuerunt mundum fieri ex aliquo praeia- 
cente et non ex nihilo. Ipsi enim posuerunt non-esse mundi et motus cum quadam dura- 
tione.... Et debemus intelligere quod ipse non intendit quin tempus processit [/ E] ex 
non-esse in esse. Sed hunc modum intendebat improbare eis ut eius non-esse esset cum 
dimensione aliqua et duratione. Et sic intellexit Platonem ponere.” 

31 In Phys., VIII, f. 12 rb : “His et multis aliis rationibus contingit arguere ex dictis Aristo¬ 
telis et per rationes physicas mundum incepisse. Sed forte crediderit mundum non habere 
finem iuxta illam auctoritatem Platonis bona ratione, conditum dissolvi velle non est Dei. 
Crediderunt enim mundum esse factum in optima dispositione, sed nos per fidem et vere 
credimus oppositum sicut resurrectionem et meliorem mundi dispositionem.” 
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a fact which ought to have earned him Bacon’s approbation. Rufus actually 
did what Bacon so strongly recommends in his Opus maius ; he neither 
ostentatiously displayed his knowledge, nor concealed his error. Instead, 
he adopted the views of one of Bacon’s heroes, praising Grosseteste as 
unreservedly as Bacon himself. 32 Grosseteste is not cited by name, but 
neither is his identity concealed in a phrase like aliqui dicunt. Rufus refers to 
him as vir eminentissimus , 33 No other author is accorded this recognition— 
certainly not Aristode. 

Under Grosseteste’s influence, Rufus radically alters his oudook. Instead 
of condemning Aristode’s critics for the views they impose on him, Rufus 
now refers unfavorably to those who try to excuse Aristode. He abandons 
the quasi-Aristotelean position presented in the Physics commentary, accord¬ 
ing to which time has no intrinsic limit, only an extrinsic limit which is 
God’s atemporal mode of being. Instead, in the Metaphysics commentary, 
Rufus allows that time has an intrinsic limit. God created the world ex 
nihilo at the first instant of time. Rufus dissociates himself radically from 
his own former reply, describing it as worthless (illud nihil est ). 34 Instead 
he borrows from Grosseteste a complicated semantic distinction between 
God’s “speaking” and God’s “making,” which addresses the problem pre¬ 
sented when we maintain that an immutable God created the world in 
time. 35 Rufus’ embarrassment is palpable; not only does he drop his own 
arguments in favor of Grosseteste’s, but he adds that this is the reply that 
should have been made to Aristotle’s arguments in the Physics , 36 Like 
Rufus’, Roger Bacon’s views on this subject changed rapidly. The point 


32 Opus majus, III & IV d. 1 c. 3, ed. Bridges, London 1900, 67 & 108. 

33 Rufus, In Metaph., II c. 1 t. 2, Vatican, Vat. lat. 4538, f. 4 ra : “Ad illud respondebat 
vir excellentissimus in scientia....” 

34 Rufus, In Metaph ., XII, lect. 1, q. 2: “Alii volunt alio modo salvare ipsum sic. Linea 
habet principium intrinsecum sui, scilicet punctum. Motus autem habet principium extra 
se sed non intra, et hoc intendit Aristoteles cum dicit quod non est motus primus. In motu 
enim nihil est nisi motum esse. Et illud nihil est. Aristoteles enim vult quod tempus sit 
infinitum et motus infinitus, et non habet principium intrinsecum aliquod. Quia nunc est 
principium futuri et finis praeteriti, et secundum ipsum instans non potest esse principium 
temporis, ita quod ante ipsum instans non sit aliud tempus. Unde ponit tempus non habere 
finem nec principium, nec similiter motus [motum N].” (ed. T.B. Noone, An Edition and 
Study of the Scriptum super Metaphysicam, bk. 12, dist. 2: A Work Attributed to Richard Rufus 
of Cornwall ', Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, 1987, 181. 

35 See Richard Rufus on Creation , in: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 2 (1992), 1-30. 
Rufus’ account of the nature of truth in the Metaphysics commentary is also borrowed from 
Grosseteste. 

36 Rufus, In Metaph., XII, c. 6, lect. 1, q. 3-4: “Penitus eodem modo respondendum 
est ad argumentum Aristotelis quod facit in octavo Physicorum .” (ed. Noone, An Edition, 
p. 185). 
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of departure is radically different, however. Bacon begins by noting cor¬ 
rectly that Aristotle holds both in book 6 and in book 8 that time neither 
begins nor ceases. What is more, Bacon at least comes close to espousing 
a doctrine of double truth, according to which, Aristotle’s opinion is true 
“physically speaking.” 37 The Christian account of creation transcends 
nature, according to Bacon, but he goes on to describe God’s threefold 
operation in at least quasi-physical terms. First, there is creation in which 
substances are completely produced; second, there is concreation in 
which elemental forms and universal are brought into existence; and 
finally there is influx, in which the primary passions of complete beings 
proceed from God. Time, motion, and place are those primary passions. 

So what does Bacon mean when he says that according to the Christian 
account, time begins with an operation transcending nature, the sudden 
mutation which is creation? Very likely it has nothing to do with the 
threefold operation of creation. Probably Bacon is simply claiming that 
creation is a supernatural, not a natural, phenomenon. This seems the 
most likely interpretation, since it is Hales’ view: “creation is not a natural, 
but a supernatural mutation.” Hales goes on to claim that since Aristotle 
deals only with natural mutations, his conclusions apply only to them. 38 
Thus there is no first natural mutation, but there is a first supernatural 
mutation. 

Supposing that is the correct interpretation, the argument is not ap¬ 
propriate to Aristotle’s arguments for beginningless time, since they are 
founded not on physical but on logical impossibility. But it would mean 
that Bacon, like Hales, has an answer to the question how the two accounts 
can consistently be maintained. Hales says that Aristode’s statement is 
true only in a qualified manner. Most likely, Bacon means similarly that 
it is true that time has no beginning in the physical world. Probably that 
is how we should understand Bacon’s claim that it is true both that time 
did not begin and also that it did, depending on whether one is speak¬ 
ing “physically” or not. 

At any rate, this was not a position which Bacon espoused for long. 
When he next lectured on the Physics , Bacon argued that not only faith 
but also reason shows us that the world has not existed from eternity. 


37 Qsq Physics , IV, VIII: 222: “Solutio: Ad primam istarum quaestionum dicendum quod 
sententia Aristotelis in 6. et 8. hujus est quod tempus non cepit nec in esse exivit. Et hoc 
verum est, loquendo physice. Sententia autem nostra est quod tempus exivit et cepit ope- 
ratione tamen naturam transcendente, scilicet subitanea mutadone, quae est creatio.” 

38 Alexander de Hales, De duratione mundi , 81. 
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Aristotle neither held that the world is eternal, nor were his arguments 
intended to demonstrate the timeless eternity of the universe. 39 

That Bacon changed his views radically, and did so without adverting 
to the change in his position, is not surprising. What is surprising is that 
apparently his position changed under Rufus 5 influence, at least indirectly. 
The question with which we shall chiefly be concerned is entitled: Whether 
Aristotle consents to the view that motion is eternal? And the answer 
is negative. The positive account is much like Rufus 5 first account: time 
has a beginning limit, but not an intrinsic limit; its extrinsic limit is God’s 
atemporal mode of being—eternity. As Bacon puts it: there is nothing 
first in time which is a part of time; but prior to time is its terminus a quo 
from which it begins. Time terminates at eternity, and so it begins from 
eternity. Verbally there is not much similarity between Rufus and Bacon’s 
Physics questions, but substantially the two accounts are very close. The 
basic position in both is that time begins at its extrinsic limit, which is 
eternity. Just as Rufus in his Physics commentary had claimed that Aristotle 
opposed only the view that before time there was duration, Bacon claims 
that Aristotle disputed only the claim that before motion there was time. 40 

Virtually all the arguments adduced by Bacon in favor of his position 
are anticipated by Rufus. In addition to what has already been said, there 
are three: 41 The first cites Aristotle against himself, saying that where 
there is no first there is no last. Here the claim is that it is obvious that 
there is a final moment here and now, and so there must have been a 
first. That parallels Rufus’ third argument for a beginning of time. 42 

The second has a long history among Arabic and Jewish authors, but 
is not used in this form and context by Rufus. It claims that if time were 
infinite a parte ante , nothing could be added to it. But in fact each new 
revolution of the sun adds a day to past time, so the assumption must 
be rejected. Basically, this argument claims that if time were infinite, there 


39 Qso Physics , VIII, XIII: 391. 

40 Qso Physics , VIII, XIII: 387: “licet non sit ponere primum in tempore quod sit pars, 
tamen est ponere aliquid prius eo quod est tantum terminus a quo incipit: unde . .. incipit 
non a tempore, set ab etemitate. . . . Quod tamen ipse nichil contra fidem posuerit, vide- 
tur per intentionem eius.. . et sic videtur ipsum velle solum quod motus non incepit in 
tempore, et hoc est verum.” 

Note that the claim that time has a beginning which is external to it is not original 
with Rufus. Cf. William of Durham, Quaestiones de aetemitate as printed by R. Dales and 
O. Argerami, Medieval Latin Texts on the Eternity of the World, Leiden 1991, 15. 

41 Qso Physics, VIII, XIII: 387-8. 

42 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 12 ra : “Item, in Libro Caeli et Mundi dicit quod si non est primus 
terminus, non est ultimus. Ergo si est ultimus, est primus; sed temporis praeteriti usque 
ad diem istum est ultimus terminus; ergo est primus.” 
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could be no arithmetical relations between different times—no adding, 
substracting, multiplying or dividing. 43 

Bacon’s final argument is Rufus’ variant on the “no arithmetically 
related times” argument. As Bacon puts it, if time were infinite, the time 
between the first revolution and today would be equal to the time between 
the first revolution and tomorrow. Or in the words of Rufus’ fifth argu¬ 
ment, there would be no fewer days before tomorrow than today, and 
hence today would not come before tomorrow. 44 

Bacon concludes this question by conceding the arguments in oppositum. 
He affirms that those arguments conclude correcdy that Aristotle is argu¬ 
ing only that there is no time before motion. In his reply, he offers as 
additional evidence of Aristode’s orthodoxy his “recapitulation,” just as 
Rufus had. 45 In the following question, he adopts Rufus’ distinction between 
the beginning and end of time. The beginning of time can be proven by 
necessary argument, the end of time is evident only to faith, mentioning 
in this context the resurrection as had Rufus. Thus both those who heard 
Rufus and those who heard Bacon’s second lectures on the Physics would 
have heard that positing beginningless time is a philosophical error not 
espoused by Aristode—to which Bacon adds that this view has been 
imposed on Aristode by Averroes. 46 

As we know, this was not Bacon’s final position. But it changed more 
gradually than one might have supposed. Even in the Opus maius , Bacon 
does not say that Aristode was wrong. He says only that Aristode was 
not sufficiendy explicit on the subject of the eternity of the world. 47 This, 
then, is an odd sort of case. Bacon held more tenaciously to the old- 
fashioned exculpation of Aristode characteristic of the early scholasti¬ 
cism of Alexander of Hales than did Rufus, and it was probably Rufus 
who persuaded him it was reasonable to do so. Rufus, himself, however 
soon adopted a more pessimistic view of Aristode. Under the influence 
of Grosseteste, he accepted a more critical approach to Aristode and 
Aristotelianism. 


43 For more on the history of these arguments, see Wood, Richard Rujus on Creation . 

44 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 12 ra : “Iterum numerus dierum usque eras esset ab unitate in 
infinitum. Sed talis numerus non est unus numerus maior alio nec minor, et sic non sunt 
pauciores dies usque ad diem istum quam usque ad diem crastinum, nec minus tempus. 
Et tunc non citius veniret ista dies quam crastina. Priori enim respondet brevius tempus.” 

45 Qso Physics , VIII, XIII: 388. 

46 Qso Physics , III, XIII: 148; IV, XIII: 223; VIII, XIII: 376. 

47 Opus majus , I c. 6, ed. Bridges, London 1900, 14. 
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This case shows us that Bacon was much more reluctant than Rufus 
to criticize Aristotle. Before 1238 Rufus was condemning those who sought 
to excuse Aristotle. In 1267 Bacon was still saying that all wise men 
approved of Aristotle. Though he did not reach the limit of wisdom, he 
was the most perfect of the philosophers. 48 Rufus did not share Bacon’s 
veneration for Aristode, whom he ordinarily calls quite simply “the author.” 
Rufus believed Aristode was wrong not only when he disagreed with 
Christian teaching but also in his dispute with Plato about forms. 49 As 
we shall see in the next section, Rufus did not hesitate respectfully to dis¬ 
agree with Aristotle, or even to correct him. 


4. Projectile Motion 

Like the last problem, the case of projectile motion is one in which 
Bacon was influenced by Rufus, but to a lesser extent. It is a case in 
which Rufus radically departed from Averroes’ reading of Aristotle and 
even corrected Aristode. Rufus held that by itself the account of projec¬ 
tile motion in Physics VIII was both inadequate and inconsistent with 
Aristotelian principles. Rufus does not say, however, that Aristotle is 
wrong, he says only that Aristotle provided an incomplete account, 
perhaps because it was adequate for his purposes in book VIII. 50 

Rufus argued first that the account was inconsistent. In Physics VIII, 
Aristode says that in projectile motion the original mover “gives the power 
of being a mover either to air or water or something else of the kind” 
(8.10, 267a3-4). When it loses contact with the thrower, the air continues 
to move, but ceases to be moved. The first layer of air moves the next 
layer, that layer in turn is first acted upon and then acting, and so on— 
this has been called the “air layer theory.” 51 As Aristode points out, projec¬ 
tile motion, so described, though apparendy continuous, would actually 
be composed of consecutive discrete movements. That explains why such 
motion takes place only in a medium like air or water, he says. Some 


48 Opus majus , I c. 3, ed. Bridges, London 1900, 8. 

49 Cf. R. Wood, Richard Rufus and the Classical Tradition: A Medieval Defense of Plato f forth¬ 
coming in the proceedings of an International Conference held at Corfu (October 1995), 
under the Auspices of the Societe Internationale pour l’Etude de la Philosophic Medievale, 
Tumhout 1997, 229-51. 

50 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 13 va : “Et si quaeratur propter quid Aristoteles. . quoted 
in R. Wood, Richard Rufus and Aristotle's Physics , in: Franciscan Studies, 52 (1992), 280. 
Henceforth RAP. 

51 J. Sarnowsky, Die aristotelisch-scholastische Theorie der Bewegung: Studien z.um Kommentar Alberts 
von Sachsen zur Physik der Aristoteles , Munster 1989, 384. 
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say, he adds, that what happens is antiperistasis or mutual replacement— 
an allusion to Plato’s 7 Imams. Aristotle concludes his brief discussion of 
projectile motion by stipulating that no correct account of projectile motion 
can postulate the simultaneous motion of all parts of the medium; in 
other words, it is essential for the layers to move successively. 

Rufus takes issue with Aristode’s claim that the air would continue 
to move in the absence of the mover. That would make air animate, 
an unmoved mover. And, as Aristode himself holds, air is a body, and 
bodies as bodies do not move themselves. As Averroes puts it, Aristode 
has just shifted the problem; now we have to account for the motion of 
the medium rather than the projectile. So if air moves after losing contact 
with the thrower, a further explanation is necessary. Tacidy rejecting 
Averroes’ account of air’s movement, Rufus argues that the fluidity of air 
does not explain the supposed ability of air to move itself, since fluidity 
is a passive not an active capacity. 52 

Rufus modifies Aristode’s explanation of the movement of the air, allow¬ 
ing a sense in which air is a mover, but giving it a more secure Aristotelian 
foundation by appealing, as Aristode normally does, to the nature of the 
mover. When air is violendy divided, Rufus says, that rarefies the stir beyond 
the limits established by its nature. The form of air gives the parts of the 
air a certain density and orientation (situs) to each other. When its parts 
resume their natural inclination, air moves. Rufus describes this as acci¬ 
dental motion not motion per se, because it cannot be an initial motion; 
it is rather a reaction to the initial violent motion. Since this secondary 
motion is produced by the reinclination of the medium’s parts, I will call 
it reinclination. Closely related to antiperistasis or replacement theory, it is 
an attempt to provide a mechanical explanation of the movement posited 
in the air. It somewhat resembles peristalsis, since it is a process of suc¬ 
cessive, violent distensions followed by contractions resulting from the air’s 
natural inclination to resist distension. Rufus himself compares it the move¬ 
ment of strings of lyre (cordae citharae) when plucked. 53 


52 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 13^: “In respondendo ad dubitationem . .quoted in RAP, 
279. 

53 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 13^: “Dicendum est quod corpus in quantum corpus per se 
loquendo, per se non potest movere se localiter. Ex consequent tamen et accidentaliter 
potest per hunc modum: Cum aer dividitur [?] violenter, fit in partibus aeris divisis maior 
rarefactio et distantia quam ei debeatur secundum suam naturam (forma enim talis dat 
partibus materiae talem rarefactionem et talem situm ad invicem), et propterea reincli- 
nantur ad debitam inclinationem et approximationem ex natura sua partes huius cor¬ 
poris . . quoted in: RAP\ 279. 
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Having revised Aristotle’s account, Rufus then argues that even the 
revised account is inadequate, since projectile motion cannot be sufficiendy 
explained in terms of the action of the medium. Motion imparted to the 
medium alone would not account for the appearances {signet). If by itself 
the action of the medium were an adequate explanation, then the action 
of the medium moving one projectile east would prevent another pro¬ 
jectile from traveling west at the same time. Also someone throwing two 
projectiles of the same size and shape in the same way would throw them 
at the same speed, regardless of their weight or density. But in fact a 
pitcher forced to throw a baseball made of papier mache could not throw 
it as fast as a regulation ball, and as Rufus says, “the heavier {gravius) 
body is better projected.” This too is a tacit rejection of Averroes, who 
held that diverse motions do not impede each other in a medium—that 
is, a quasi-spiritual body. Unlike Averroes, Rufus concludes that an ade¬ 
quate theory of projectile motion must supplement the Aristotelian account 
by saying something about the effect of the thrower on the projectile itself 
as well as on the medium. 54 

Rufus supplements Aristotle’s explanation by postulating that violent 
motion has an effect on the projectile as well the surrounding medium, 
a greater effect on heavy than on light projectiles. According to Rufus, 
because they afford greater resistance, heavier projectiles receive more 
violence, and hence can be thrown better. 55 Violent motion produces an 
impression both in the medium and in the projectile. When that impres¬ 
sion is strong it does two things: It gives the projectile a motion opposite 
to its natural motion and impedes that natural motion. The impression 
is continually weakened until it can perform only one function; it impedes 
the natural motion. Thus a rock thrown upward eventually stops moving 
upward, after which the impression ceases to function altogether and the 
rock falls, resuming its natural motion. 56 

One problem with Rufus’ account of the action of projector on the 
projectile is to describe the impression it makes, the received violence. 
Rufus says that it is a form and a quality imprinted in the projectile by 
the thrower. Supplying a mechanical explanation of that action, Rufus 
suggests that it acts by transposing the parts of the projectile, presumably 


54 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 13 va : “Sed ad hoc per plura signa. ..,” in: RAP , 280. 

55 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 13™: “Et iterum, si quaeratur propter quid mediocriter grave 
melius proicitur.. .,” in: RAP, 280. 

56 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 13 vb: “Debemus ergo dicere, ut mihi videtur, quod haec 
impressio in medio et in proiecto . . .,” in: RAP, 280-1. 
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that explains how it impedes the natural motion of the projectile. 57 Here 
Rufus apparently meets the challenge of fitting violence into an Aristotelian 
category, but as his successors would point out, the projectile imprint he 
posits is a problematic revision of Aristotelian natural philosophy. 

Bacon does not raise an objection based on the nature of the imprint, 
but his objection is equally fundamental. As a good Aristotelian, Bacon 
refuses to entertain the idea of action at a distance. Following Averroes, 
but not Aristotle or Rufus, he gives major emphasis to accounting for 
projectile motion, rather than treating it as a brief digression in an argu¬ 
ment about the first mover. And he does not even consider postulating 
any lasting action of the thrower on the projectile. Bacon himself makes 
a major contribution by subtly changing the terms of the debate. In reject¬ 
ing an imprint theory, he refers not to unmoved movers, but to “virtual” 
as opposed to “substantial” contact between the mover and the moved 
body. Violent local motion, he stipulates, does not occur without substan¬ 
tial contact. But since Bacon cannot claim that projectile motion ceases 
when substantial contact does, the question remain: why does it continue? 
Rufus had claimed that projectile motion results from the impression 
made by the projector in the medium and on the projectile; the projec¬ 
tor acts on medium and projectile in a similar fashion by causing a 
temporary transposition of parts. 

Bacon rejects both these claims. The projector cannot act by produc¬ 
ing an impression, and it cannot act on the projectile. It does not pro¬ 
duce an impression, since alteration, not local motion continues motion 
by producing an impression, insinuation or immission. 58 It cannot act on 
the projectile at all, because the thrower loses contact with the projec¬ 
tile. Denying that virtual contact {nec secundum virtutis influentiam est simul ) 
can substitute for substantial contact, Bacon has to explain projectile 
motion by the action of the medium alone. Since unlike the thrower, the 
medium never loses contact with the projectile, according to Bacon it 
alone can account for the continuation of violent motion characteristic of 
projectiles [huiusmodi motus continuatur a medio et non a primo proiciente)? 9 

Having established to his satisfaction that the explanation of projec¬ 
tile motion can involve only the medium, Bacon devotes the next three 
questions to explaining the action of the medium. He considers two 


57 Rufus, In Phys., VIII f. 13 vab : “Et videtur mihi quod hoc est verum, quod aliqua 
qualitas et forma sive aliquid ei imprimatur a proiciente.. .,” in: RAP ., 280. 

58 Qso Physic, VIII, XIII: 339. 

59 Qso Physic, VIII, XIII: 338. 
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alternatives: Rufus 5 (reinclination) and Averroes 5 (fluid retention). As sum¬ 
marized by Bacon, Averroes 5 view relies on the fluidity of mediums like 
air and water: because they are flexible, or, as Averroes puts it, shapeless 
and unterminated, 60 they retain rather than terminating violent motion. 
Bacon prefers Rufus 5 explanation, which he describes succinctly as acci¬ 
dental motion by reinclination, motion that weakens continually. 61 The 
continually weakening posited by Rufus is important to Bacon, since it 
is consistent with the description of violent motion which is strongest at 
the outset and weakens over time, by contrast with natural motion, which 
strengthens over time. 62 Bacon accepts Rufus 5 explanation and rejects 
Averroes 5 on the grounds that it better explains the direction of motion. 63 
On Averroes 5 account, there is no reason to suppose that some parts of 
the medium would retain violent motion more than others, his account 
would provide no explanation for movement in one direction rather than 
another. 

Here Bacon has accepted Rufus 5 revision of Aristotle’s account of the 
action of the medium in projectile motion, but rejected the supplement 
he proposed. Though Bacon adduces more phenomena for which a theory 
which considers only the action of the medium will not account—such 
as projectiles moving upstream, 64 his adherence to the Aristotelian para¬ 
digm is so complete that anomalous cases do not lead him to reconsider 
basic principles. Moreover, he follows Averroes in making this anomalous 
case central to book VIII of the Physics. Bacon accepts a revision of 
Averroes 5 account for the sake of greater consistency with Aristotelian 
principles. Bacon himself focuses attention on the issue of contact. 

5. Heaven’s Place 

The last problem in natural philosophy which will concern us here is 
the place of the heavens. 65 As Averroes tells us (IV t. 43), Philoponus 
posed a perplexing dilemma for Aristotle’s theory of place: if all motion 
is in a place, then the outermost, the eighth sphere according to Averroes, 


60 Averroes, In Phys., VIII t. 82, Venice 1550, f. 195. 

61 Qso Physic VIII, XIII: 340-1. 

62 Qso Physic VIII, XIII: 343. 

63 Qso Physic VIII, XIII: 345. 

64 Qso Physic VIII, XIII: 340. 

63 A fuller account of this problem, Rufus’ response of those his predecessors and suc¬ 
cessors will be found in R. Wood, Richard Rufus: Physics at Paris before 1240 , in: Documenti 
e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale, 5 (1994), 87-127. 
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must be in a place since it is manifest that the heavens move. But place 
is defined as a dimension (the inner boundary) of the containing body, 
and nothing contains the outermost sphere, so it must not be in a place. 
According to Averroes, this argument seeks to compel us to admit either 
that something can move without being in a place, or that place is not 
a bodily dimension but a bodiless dimension or a vacuum. 66 Though 
Philoponus chose the second alternative, positing empty space as the place 
of the eighth sphere, he had no medieval disciples. After presenting and 
rejecting a number of replies to Philoponus, Averroes presents his own 
solution. He modifies the definition of place for the outermost sphere. 
That sphere is in a place accidentally, in virtue of the center of the world 
system, which is fixed. 67 Averroes’ solution was accepted by many authors. 
More importantly, even those who rejected his view agreed with him that 
an acceptable solution to the problem of the missing container would 
have to provide a substitute which provides a fixed location for the outer¬ 
most sphere. Accordingly, even authors who disagreed with Averroes pro¬ 
vided an account of the “immobility” or stability of the universe. 

Richard Rufus rejects Averroes’ account. Why should we believe that 
center of world is the place of the outermost sphere, or the 9th orb? 
After all, when asked where it is, we do not point down. He wonders 
whether the center of the world is even a part of the outermost sphere. 
Could we not just as well describe the place of the outermost sphere in 
terms of its circumference without reference to the center? 68 And what 


66 Averroes, In Phys ., IV t. 43, Venice 1550, f. 66: “Sphaera autem octava non con- 
tenta, si non accidit ei motus proprius, et totus orbis qui movetur motu diumo, accidit in 
eo magna quaestio: quoniam manifestum est ipsum moveri. Et cum omne motum sit in 
loco, necesse est ut totus orbis sit in loco. Ergo sumus inter duo: aut ponere quod aliquod 
motum non est in loco, aut ponere quod locus est inane et dimensio. Ioannes vero propter 
hoc obedit huic, scilicet locum esse et dimensionem et vacuum, non finem continentem, 
ut dicit Aristoteles.” 

67 Averroes, In Phys., IV t. 43, Venice 1550, f. 66: “Nos autem dicamus, quoniam cum 
sit fixum secundum totum, necesse est ut hoc modo sit quiescens. Et quia quies est ei 
propter quietem centri, quod est in terra, et quies est, quia est in loco essentialiter, ideo 
dicitur coelum esse in eodem loco, et non transmutatur ab eo per accidens, id est quia 
centrum eius est in loco essentialiter. Et haec est intentio sermonis Aristotelis dicentis 
quod coelum est in loco per accidens.” 

68 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 6 vb : “Videtur quod sententia sua peccet multipliciter. Est enim 
dicere uno modo centrum esse partem circuli, alio modo non. Si enim intelligamus per 
circulum ipsam circumferentiam, tunc centrum non est pars circuli. Sed si dicamus spatium 
contentum intra, tunc centrum est pars circuli. Quo istorum modorum est caelum circu- 
lus? Magis sicut circumferentia si loquamur de quinta essentia. Ergo est dicere centrum 
non esse partem eius; et si hoc, non <est> dicere caelum esse per accidens in loco quia 
centrum sit in loco.” 
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about the other spheres? The sphere of Saturn and the sphere of the 
moon have the same center. Are they all in the same place? If not, how 
can Averroes account for their being in different places? 69 

Rufus’ own account evolved in an attempt to meet these difficulties. 
At the outset he admits that the outermost sphere is not in a place in 
the same sense as the other spheres. It cannot be, since there is no con¬ 
taining surface. According to Rufus, the function ordinarily exercised by 
innermost concave surface of the containing sphere is performed in its 
absence by the outermost convex surface of the contained sphere. Its own 
outer skin rather than a distinct wrapper contains it. Rufus asks us to 
consider this surface not as a boundary, but as something moving at a 
constant distance from the center of the universe. 

That leaves Rufus with a problem: His account appears to leave the 
universe with a moving, not a fixed place. To solve it, he asks: What 
makes the outermost surface parts of the place of the universe (UP)? Not, 
he says, being part of the sphere, but their relation to the center of the 
universe. Consider x, which is the easternmost part of UP at time t. It 
can be described either as x or as the easternmost part of UP. As the 
sphere rotates, so does the surface part x. But it is replaced by another 
part, y, which bears the same relation to the center, so that at t + 1, y 
is the eastern most part. There is always an easternmost part which 
bears exactly the same relation to the center of the universe. At different 
times it will be a different part of the surface, but it will always be the 
same part of the place of the universe—that is, its easternmost part. 
Moreover, since the orbit is fixed, the same is true for each and every 
part of UP. Since being part of UP does not depend on being part of 
the ninth orb but on distance from and orientation to the center (things 
which do not change), in one sense UP is fixed; it is immobile by equiv¬ 
alence. The parts of the surface which constitute UP move, but its descrip¬ 
tion remains constant; it can be described in exactly the same way 
the convex surface of the outermost orb would be described if it did 
not move. 70 


69 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 6 vb : “Item, nonne est dicere hunc orbem esse hie et hunc 
non esse hie, sicut orbem Lunae esse hie et orbem Saturni non esse hie sed hie?” 

70 Rufus, In Phys ., VIII, f. 7 ra : “Debemus ergo scire quod haec circumferentia si con- 
sideretur non ut huius corporis terminus est, sed ut est quiddam ambiens, undique habens 
distantiam a centro, sic est locus universi ut communiter dicamus. 

Contra: partes huius superficiei moventur, ergo loci partes moventur, quod est falsum. 
Propterea, debemus scire quod partes huius superficiei non sunt partes loci secundum hoc 
quod sunt <partes> superficiei, sed ut sic distant a centro, ut dicatur quod haec pars est 
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The immobility by equivalence solution also allows Rufus to address 
the more general problem of moving places which arises for the Aristotelian 
notion of place as a dimension of the containing bodies. Motion is defined 
in terms of a body which changes place over time. That is unproblem¬ 
atic when place, the inner surface of the containing body, is rigid, but 
not when it is fluid. Take the case of the Ichneumon, a boat at anchor 
in the Nile. Is it moving or stationary? Aristotle’s own stance is not entirely 
clear. Once he says that place must be motionless, that it does not move 
when its contents move [Physics IV, 4, 212a 18), which suggests that the 
Ichneumon is stationary. But some modern commentators think that he 
would maintain that it is moving—that is, in successively different places. 71 
Rufus considered the second alternative absurd, and having at hand a 
notion of immobility by equivalence allowed him to avoid it. The watery 
parts of the river move, but as long as the Ichneumon is at anchor, it 
will always be bounded by water bearing the same relation to the uni¬ 
verse. That allows Rufus to maintain that he can hold his hand still in 
the air, even on a windy day. 72 

Bacon seems have been the first to respond to Rufus, and he returned 
repeatedly to the problem over a period of forty years. Initially Bacon 
accepted Averroes’ solution: the place of the universe is its center. There 
is no immobility by equivalence, only literal immobility will do, and that 
has odd consequences for what we can say in answer to the question, 
“where is the Ichneumon?” Bacon assigns seven definitions to place. Strictly 
speaking, the Ichneumon is in the Nile as a whole, since the Nile never 
moves and the boat never leaves it; then comes the water which flows 


ex hac parte centri, et haec ex hac. Hoc habito possumus videre cum aliqua pars cir- 
cumferentiae est in tali respectu a centro, ipsa recedit; et cum advenit alia, tunc habet 
ipsa adveniens eundem respectum quern habuit pars prior a centro. Et propterea, si ex 
tali respectu fiat pars superficiei pars loci, ergo ex eodem respectu pars eadem, ergo pars 
adveniens et pars recedens sunt eadem pars loci, cum tamen sint diversae partes superficiei, 
tamen eundem respectum habent a centro. ...” 

71 E. Hussey, Aristotle's Physics, Books III and IV, Oxford 1983, xxx. 

72 Rufus, In Phys., VIII, f. 7 ra : “Qualiter ergo debemus dicere de immobilitate loci? 
Debemus dicere sicut prius dictum est quod terminus huius aeris, non in quantum est 
huius aeris sed in quantum talem habet respectum ad universum, locus est; quia iste respec- 
tus manet idem recedente aere et adveniente aqua circa manum. Propterea terminus aeris 
et terminus aquae consequenter advenientis sunt idem locus manus meae, quia per ean- 
dem naturam sunt locus. Et hoc intelligendum est cum dicit ‘terminus continentis immo- 
bilis’ (212a20), quia hoc est dictu: terminus ipsius aeris continentis in quantum talem habet 
respectum ad universum, qui respectus manet immobilis et manet idem. Quia aer per 
suam propriam naturam non est locus aquae, quia aqua non sequitur aerem ubicumque 
fuerit, et sic ex natura sua non est locus aquae sed [secundum E ] secundum respectum 
quern habet ad universum.” 
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past the boat when it is anchored; the different parts of the watery course 
through which the boat moves down river constitute the least proper 
sense of “place.” 73 This view somewhat implausibly implies that it is more 
proper to say that the boat is “in the Nile from Lake Victoria to Alexandria” 
than to say that it is “in the Nile at Cairo.” 

The second commentary, by contrast, is strongly influenced by Rufus— 
both positively and negatively. Bacon accepts Rufus’ account of immo¬ 
bility, but still prefers Averroes on the place of the heavens. The influence 
is most unmistakable when Bacon is paraphrasing and rejecting Rufus’ 
views on the question of heaven’s place. 74 At the outset we learn that 
though Rufus’ position is wrong, it is better than Themistius’. 75 Indeed 
Bacon devotes more attention to Rufus’ arguments than to those of 
Averroes, whose opinion he himself espouses. 

There is, for example, a whole question intended to explain why we 
do not point down, if asked where the heavens are, an objection against 
Averroes raised by Rufus. Here Bacon distinguishes between the sur¬ 
rounding place (locus circa quern ) and the place in which motion takes place 
(locus in quo). n If a man were on the surface of the outermost sphere, it 
is true that he would not point to the center as the place where he was, 
but at parts of the sphere. That is because he would be indicating only 
the locus in quo , not the locus circa quern. That “here” and “there” are rel¬ 
ative terms, Bacon tells us, explains why the man on the ninth orb refer 
to this aspect of place. 

Bacon’s main reason for rejecting Rufus’ view is his intuition that place 
must be separable from the object it contains. Bacon presents Rufus’ reply 
to this objection fairly: the containing surface can be separated concep¬ 
tually from the body it limits, because being the limit of a body is not 
part of its quidditative definition. Surfaces, like points and lines, are sim¬ 
ple quantities; they can be defined without reference to the body that 
they limit. Consequently the convex surface of the universe can be seen 
as its place; so conceptualized it is not a part of the outermost sphere. 77 


73 Bacon, Qsq Physics, , IV, VIII: 196-7. 

74 Parallel passages from the texts of Rufus and Bacon are presented in Richard Rufus: 
Physics at Paris. 

75 Bacon, Qso Physics , IV, XIII: 217-20. Bacon’s views are fully and favorably discussed 
by P. Duhem, Medieval Cosmology , Chicago-London 1985, 144-8. 

76 Bacon, Qso Physics , IV, XIII: 219-220. 

77 Rufus, In Phys ., IV, f. 7 rb : “Nec superficies hoc-quod-est est terminus corporis. Immo 
<linea et superficies> in se sunt quantitates simplices et prius natura, et huius signum est 
quod potest definiri. . . superficies non in respectu ad corpus. Quia ergo superficies caeli 
in se quantitas aliqua est et non solum terminus, contingit intelligere illud in se non ut 
huius est sed ut receptivum huius.” 
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Immobility by equivalence still does not provide an entirely adequate 
account of celestial immobility—that is pardy a function of the fifth ele¬ 
ment, quintessence. But immobility by equivalence is part of the expla¬ 
nation, and what is more Bacon states it more clearly than Rufus had, 
and he provides an example which is easy to follow. 78 

In Rufus, the prose is difficult to follow. After telling us that parts of 
the universe’s containing surface are not parts of place in so far as they 
are parts of the surface, but only in so far as they are parts at this 
maximal distance from the center of the system, he adds a complicated 
reflection on what makes something “this” part: “ut dicatur quod haec pars 
est ex hac parte centri, et haec ex hac” He explains that as the sphere rotates, 
one part takes the place of another and has the same relation to the 
center as the previous part. What makes a different part of the surface 
the same place is a constant relation to the center: 79 “If such a relation 
makes a part of the surface at part of the place, then the same relation 
makes it the same part. Hence the advancing and the receding part are 
the same part of place. And though they are diverse parts of the surface, 
yet they have the same relation to the center.” 

This difficult prose is typical of Rufus when he is still groping toward 
a solution. By contrast, Bacon’s prose is polished. True, his is an account 
of the immobility of ordinary terrestial place, not celestial place, but by 
itself this would not account for the improvement; Bacon’s words show 
that he understood position better: 80 “Wherever the relation is identical, 
the place is immobile. My view is that relational identity is the com¬ 
pleting differentia of the immobility of place, because we always posit the 
same relation in the containing <body>. Though the containing body is 
not the same, the relation is always the same, that is the relation to left 
and right, front and back, up and down.” 

This mature and well-developed theory is preserved virtually unchanged 


Bacon, Qso Physics IV, XIII: 218: “... ilia ultima convexitas potest considerari dupliciter: 
vel inquantum est terminus celi, et sic non est locus ejus nec separabilis ab ipso; aut in 
quantum in se consideratur et diffinitur sine loco et secundum essentiam ejus in quantum 
est superficies, et sic est locus ejus.” 

78 Bacon, Qso Physics , IV, XIII: 191. 

79 Rufus, In Phys ., IV, f. 7 rb : “Si ex tali respectu fiat pars superficiei pars loci, ergo ex 
eodem respectu pars eadem, ergo pars adveniens et pars recedens sunt eadem pars loci. 
Cum tamen sint diversae partes superficiei, tamen eundem respectum habent a centro.” 

80 Bacon, Qso Physics , IV, XIII: 192-3: “ubi<cum>que est identitas respectus, est locus 
immobilis. . . . Dico quod identitas respectus est differentia completiva immobilitatis loci, 
quia semper ponitur idem respectus in continente; et licet continens non sit idem, semper 
idem est respectus, scilicet ad sinistrum, dextrum, ante, retro, sursum, deorsum.” 
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in the Communia naturalium , written after 1265, 81 at least fifteen years after 
the two Physics commentaries we have been discussing. 82 The main changes 
found in the Communia naturalium are the result of more fully integrating 
Rufus’ relational account of the immobility of place. Bacon has com¬ 
pletely given up explaining the immobility of place in terms of celestial 
nature, the fifth essence. 

Relations are now incorporated into the very definition of place. 83 
Place in its most proper sense is a containing surface, as related both to 
the dimensions within it and to the boundaries of the world. The most 
equivocal use of the term “place” applies to heaven, which has no con¬ 
taining surface, only the relation, first included in the definition of place 
by Rufus. 84 

Not only does Bacon revise the definition of place, but he changes his 
interpretation of Averroes. In the Communia naturalium , Bacon says that 
Averroes himself did not hold this view; it is a view that has been imposed 
on him. 85 Unwilling though he is, however, Bacon has in fact rejected 
Averroes and his own earlier account and accepted a theory closer to that 
of Rufus and Avempace. When Aristotle says that heaven is in a place 
accidentally, according to the late Bacon, this is because heaven does 
not essentially require a place. What is located must be in a place, and 
heaven is not in the center of the earth. 86 So heaven does not really have 
a place. This is at the opposite extreme from the first commentary, in 
which it is ordinary objects in movable containers which do not strictly 
speaking have a place. 87 The immobility problem having been solved, the 
containment function of place assumes greater prominence. 

Still, Bacon does not entirely accept Rufus’ account. He persists in his 
intuition that place must be separable from what it contains. Thus Bacon 
rejects the view that heaven’s place is the convex outer surface of the 
outermost sphere. Since as Aristotle says (and Rufus says), properly speak¬ 
ing heaven is simply not in a place, 88 there is no reason we should seek 


81 J. Hackett, s.v. Bacon, Roger , in: Dictionary of the Middle Ages; S.C. Easton, Roger Bacon 
and His Search for a Universal Science , New York 1952, 111. 

82 Bacon, Communia naturalium , III, ed. R. Steele, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi, Oxford 1911, 187, 199. 

83 Described in the second commentary as the differentia completiva not of place but the 
immobility of place ( Qso Physics IV, XIII: 193). 

84 Bacon, Communia naturalium , 185-6. 

85 Ibid, 188. 

86 Bacon, Communia naturalium , 187-9, 194, 230. 

87 Bacon, Qsq Physics , IV, VIII: 196-7. 

88 Aristotle, Physics , IV, c. 5, 212b 14-7; Bacon, Communia naturalium , 194. 
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to identify a containing surface. Where there is no container, there is no 
containing surface. 

Like the case of impetus, the problem of the place of the heavens 
prompted Bacon to compromise between Rufus and Averroes. In both 
cases, Averroes is the stronger influence, at least initially. Where Rufus 
eventually prompts Bacon to abandon Averroes, it is to achieve great 
consistency within the Aristotelian paradigm, not to challenge basic prin¬ 
ciples. And interestingly, in this case when the change occurs, it is accom¬ 
panied by an exculpation of Averroes; this rejected view has been imposed 
on him. 


6. Conclusion 

Mention of Averroes brings us back to the question with which we 
started, since Averroes, like Rufus, was the object of Bacon’s bitter attack 
in 1292. 89 And nothing we have seen thus far could explain the bitter¬ 
ness of either attack. What we have seen is a quite ordinary pattern of 
influence by one thirteenth century philosopher on another, where both 
shared a considerable regard for Averroes. Bacon often disagrees with 
Rufus, but also sometimes adopts his views. There is nothing here which 
would suggest that Bacon believes Rufus gave credence to the worst 
errors 90 or that Averroes destroyed Aristotelian philosophy. Indeed, the 
early Bacon shows more deference for Averroes than Rufus does. Rufus, 
was already writing treatises against Averroes before 1238. 91 By contrast, 
Bacon does not register a protest until the late 1260’s when he wrote his 
Communia naturalium , 92 Even the late 1260’s when Bacon acknowledges and 
condemns Averroes’ teaching on the passive intellect, he prefers not to 
disagree. 93 Rather than disagree with Averroes on place, Bacon suggests 
that Averroes has been imposed upon and did not really hold the view 
the universe was in a place in virtue of its center. In the case of Bacon’s 
dislike for Rufus, it is possible that Bacon did not know the views he 
adopted came from Rufus. Conceivably he knew these views only at 
second hand—perhaps as reported by Robert Kilwardby. But that seems 


89 Comp, th., p. 2a c. 3 n. 72, ed. Maloney, 78. 

90 Comp, th ., p. 2a c. 4 n. 86, ed. Maloney, 86. 

91 De ideis and De causa individuationis, cf. R. Wood, Individual Forms , in: L. Honnefelder, 
R. Wood & M. Dreyer (ed.), John Duns Scotus, Leiden 1996, 253. 

92 D. Lindberg, Roger Bacon 3 s Philosophy of Nature , Oxford 1983, xxv. 

93 Communia naturalium , 286. 
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unlikely since Bacon was at Paris not long after Rufus left and may even 
have arrived before his departure. Moreover, Kilwardby cited Rufus pro¬ 
minently enough (at least when discussing topics like the eternity of the 
world as a theologian) that it would be difficult to miss the reference. 94 

Another possibility which suggests itself is that the animosity is per¬ 
sonal in origin: Rufus and Bacon might have learned to dislike each other 
while living together in a Franciscan convent. But that possibility, too, 
seems remote. It is unlikely in part because the two authors were almost 
never at the same convent. Between 1234 and 1238 when Rufus was at 
Paris, Bacon is supposed to have been in Oxford for most of the time. And 
though it is possible that Bacon arrived at Paris before Rufus left, since 
neither was a Franciscan then, they certainly did not live at the same 
convent. From 1238 to 1246 when Rufus was certainly at Oxford study¬ 
ing theology, Bacon was at Paris teaching philosophy most of the time. 

Only from about 1246 to 1251 is it likely that the two authors were 
together for an extended period, perhaps studying theology together 
at the Oxford Franciscan convent. 95 Bacon was at Paris in the Spring or 
Summer of 1251, 96 but he is generally supposed to have been in Oxford 
from 1252 to 1257 continuously, 97 a period when Rufus was in Paris most 
of the time, returning to Oxford in 1256 not long before Bacon is sup¬ 
posed to depart for Paris. Finally, we suppose that Rufus died soon after 
1259 allowing for no personal contact after 1260. 

Consequently if there was personal animosity, the likelihood is that it 
dates from 1246-51. Supposing there was a personal problem, we would 
expect the most violent attacks in the works written closest to the pe¬ 
riod of their time together, perhaps as late as the Opus Maius of 1267. 
We would not expect forty years of silence followed by a bitter attack in 


94 Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum II Sent., q. 3, ed. G. Leibold, Miinchen 1992, 15. 

95 Conceivably Bacon was both at Oxford in 1250 and in Paris in 1252; that would 

account for his knowledge of the circumstances of Rufus’ lecturers and increase the period 
of their contact. Recendy J. Hackett (1995, 102) made a similar suggestion in an article 
which challenges the accepted account of Bacon’s life. I agree with Hackett that much of 
the current reconstruction of Bacon chronology is not conclusively documented, but do 
not feel myself qualified to contribute to the debate. My purpose here is simply to get 
clear on what is uncontroversial about Bacon’s encounter with Rufus—namely, that (1) 
there was not much contact before 1250 and (2) the bitter attack came more than thirty- 

five years after that contact. If Hackett’s plausible suggestion that Bacon remained in Paris 

after 1251 is accepted, then there was more and somewhat later contact, but the attack 
still came more than thirty years after any personal contact was possible. 

96 Opus Majus , IV, ed. Bridges I: 401-2; Crowley, 25-9. 

97 D. Lindberg, Roger Bacon's Philosophy of Nature , Oxford 1983, xviii-xxi. 
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1292, the date of the Compendium studii theologioe. When he says that he 
knew Rufus best of all, Bacon is probably thinking of their years together 
studying theology. But what prompts the attack on Rufus was probably 
not something from student days. 

More likely, it was the success of which Bacon complains which prompted 
the attack. Surely Bacon was angry precisely because he lacked the eager 
followers attracted in immense numbers by Rufus 5 philosophy. Very likely 
Averroes was attacked for a similar reason: because Bacon disagreed with 
Averroes about the agent intellect, and Averroes 5 interpretation attracted 
adherents while Bacon’s did not. But the violent attack in 1292 should 
not tempt us to ignore Bacon’s 1267 statement that Averroes was the 
greatest philosopher after Aristotle and Avicenna. 98 Bacon learned to 
understand Aristode’s libri naturales with the help of Averroes 5 commen¬ 
tary. Like every other scholastic he was immensely indebted to Averroes 
for his own understanding of Aristotelian physics. Indeed, the advances 
we can see in Bacon’s lectures as compared to those of Rufus are owed 
in no small part to Averroes. And though Bacon’s views in natural philoso¬ 
phy did change over time, their development followed an orderly course. 
There is, as Ferdinand Delorme pointed out, 99 more continuity than dis¬ 
continuity in the views stated in the philosophical and the polemical peda¬ 
gogical works. The sound views on Aristotelian natural philosophy which 
Bacon owed in large part to Averroes certainly were not abandoned in 
later years. 

James Weisheipl believed that Bacon never really understood Aris¬ 
totle, 100 because he interpreted Aristotle according to Avicenna and other 
Neoplatonic thinkers. Crowley’s position is more nuanced. 101 He holds that 
Bacon tried to be an Aristotelian but failed, since his approach was too 
eclectic. Crowley claims that though Bacon did not consciously depart 
from Aristotle, Bacon also did not grasp the implications of Aristotle’s 
views. The comparison just made between Bacon and Rufus suggests that 
such judgments are anachronistic. Bacon was far less Neoplatonic in his 
approach to physics than was Rufus; he rejected more tenets of old- 
fashioned scholasticism. More importantly it is consistency with the guid¬ 
ing principles of Aristotle’s physics which dictates what revisions he accepts 
and what he rejects. 


98 Opus majus, I c. 6, ed. Bridges, London 1900, 14. 

99 Bacon, Qso Physky XIII: xxvi. 

100 J. Weisheipl, s.v. Roger Baco w, in: New Catholic Encyclopedia. 
,0 ' Roger Bacon, 178-81, 201-4. 
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Bacon had absorbed the paradigm of Aristotelian physics more fully 
than Rufus. That is why challenges to the basic principles of Aristotelian 
physics, such as Rufus’ explanation of projectile motion, appeared absurd 
to him. Having absorbed the paradigm, Bacon was able to accept lim¬ 
ited criticism of Averroes and even Aristotle, when they made for an 
account freer from anomaly and inconsistency, as in the cases of place 
and projectile motion. For the most part, however, Bacon preferred to 
gloss over such disagreements. Unlike Rufus, Bacon concurred with 
Averroes’ strong emphasis on the substantial contact in violent motion 
and deferred to Averroes on the place of the heavens. It is sign of his 
regard to Averroes on the topic that when Bacon is eventually convinced 
to abandon Averroes’ position, he does not acknowledge the disagree¬ 
ment but exculpates Averroes. 

Bacon’s stance on the eternity of the world is important in two respects. 
First, it shows his extreme reluctance to criticize Aristode. Second, it shows 
that at least in that respect he was more a member of Alexander of 
Hales’ generation than the generation following Robert Grosseteste. Bacon 
knew Aristotle’s natural philosophy thoroughly—and pace Weisheipl— 
understood most of it. But he was not in a position to move far beyond 
it. In part because Rufus had absorbed the paradigm of Aristotelian 
physics less completely, and never gained the habits of deference char¬ 
acteristic of later scholasticism, he was more effective as a critic. That 
explains why his works were still fresh thirty years after Rufus died. 

These are generalizations to which there are undoubtedly exceptions. 
One such exception is the case of the agent intellect, where Avicenna 
more strongly influenced Bacon than Rufus. But since these generaliza¬ 
tions are based on an evaluation of Rufus’ and Bacon’s treatment of some 
of the great problems of Aristotelian physics, correcting them will not 
result in a return to past judgments. It is to be hoped that people will 
hesitate to present Bacon as incapable of understanding Aristode or Rufus 
as a minor theologian inferior to Grosseteste in his grasp of Aristotelian 
physics. Instead, we may hope for more refined and precise presentations 
of the early days of Western Aristotelianism—where so much of what we 
know we owe to Bacon. 

Not the least of what we owe to Bacon is the information he provides 
about Rufus. Adopting the intellectual humility Bacon preached but did 
not practice, Rufus almost vanished from the history books, as he prob¬ 
ably wished to do. Bacon, by contrast, sought to escape obscurity by writ¬ 
ing for the powerful and for posterity. Both men achieved their wishes 
to a considerable extent; we know almost nothing about Rufus’ life. And 
it is a delicious irony that Bacon’s rude remarks provide some of the 
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most important information we have on Rufus. Without Bacon’s testi¬ 
mony, who would dare assert that a virtually unknown scholastic author 
attracted huge crowds of followers long after his death? 

New Haven 
Yale University 
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As is well known, in his late work the Compendium studii theologiae , Roger 
Bacon refers to Richard Rufus as a major source of the many philo¬ 
sophical and logical errors that led, in Bacon’s eyes, to the decline of 
theology in the late thirteenth century. 1 Furthermore, Bacon claims in 
several of his other later works that his views on key philosophical issues 
represent the true wisdom of an older, partially Oxonian, tradition, a tradi¬ 
tion that he finds best exemplified in Adam Marsh and Robert Grosseteste. 2 
The present study surveys Bacon’s and Rufus’s various writings on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics to see what traces of their eventual disagreement may be found 
in the philosophical opinions of their early careers. To do so we shall 
begin with an analysis of the literary form and sources of their comment¬ 
aries on the Aristotelian Metaphysics ; thereafter, we shall turn our attention 
to some of the doctrinal positions taken by the two authors to assess how 
much ground they share in common and to what extent they already 
stand apart in the approaches they take to philosophical problems. 


literary Form and Chronology 

In his pioneering study of the introduction of Aristotelian learning to 
Oxford in the early thirteenth century, Fr. Callus outlines the general 
scheme of commentaries at Oxford (and to some extent elsewhere) and 
their similarities to the literary models found in the Islamic commentators, 
Avicenna and Averroes. 3 According to Callus, three different types of 


1 Roger Bacon, The Compendium of the Study of Theology , ed. Thomas Maloney, Leiden/Koln 
1988, cap. 4, 86. 

2 Roger Bacon, Opus maius , ed. J.H. Bridges, Oxford 1879, 108; id., Compendium studii 
philosophiae , in: Fratris Rogeri Bacon: Opera quaedam hactenus inedita , ed. J.S. Brewer, London 
1859, 469, 472. 

3 Daniel A. Callus, The Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford , in: Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 27 (1943), 229-81. 
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commentaries were produced in Oxford during the course of the thir¬ 
teenth century and these types tended to succeed each other chronologi¬ 
cally, albeit with considerable overlap during the transition from one type 
to the other. The first type of commentary, clearly evidenced in the writ¬ 
ings of John Blund, 4 tended to imitate the Avicennian model of constructing 
an essay synthesizing points of doctrine without any explicit reference to 
the Aristotelian text, although treating many of the same themes in roughly 
the same order. The second type of commentary, which reached its zenith 
of popularity in the 1240s, followed the Averroistic model of exact literary 
exposition through the use of divisions, subdivisions, and lemmata. This 
type of commentary is to be found in the writings of Adam of Buckfield, 5 a 
master of arts at Oxford during the 1240s. The final type of commentary 
was the question-commentary which kept the discussion of the text and 
its subdivisions to a minimum or omitted it altogether so as to focus philo¬ 
sophical research on the more interesting issues raised by the Aristotelian 
writings. The question-commentary is best exemplified by the works of 
later arts-masters such as Geoffrey of Aspall 6 and Richard Clive, 7 whose 
writings date, respectively, to the 1250s and 1270s. 

Rufus’ Scriptum super Metaphysicam easily finds its place in this sequence 
of forms of commentary. The Scriptum begins each of its sections with a 


4 D.A. Callus, The Treatise of John Blund on the Soul, in: Autour d’Aristote: Recueil d’etudes de 
philosophie ancienne et medievale ojfert a Monseigneur A. Mansion, Louvain 1955, 471-95; for a 
critical text of one of Blund’s commentaries, see Iohannes Blund, Tractatus de anima, ed. 
D.A. Callus and R.W. Hunt, London 1970. 

5 On Buckfield’s writings, see F. Pelster, Adam von Bocfeld (Bockingfold), ein Oxforder Erklarer 
des Aristoteles um die Mitte des 13 Jahrhunderts: Sein Leben une seine Schriflen , in: Scholastik, 
11 (1936), 196-224; S.H. Thomson, A Note on the Works of Magister Adam de Bocfeld (Bochermerfort), 
in: Medievalia et humanistica, 2 (1944), 55-87; id., A Further Note on Master Adam of Bocfeld', 
in: Medievalia et humanistica, 12 (1958), 28-32; Louis Bataillon, Adam of Bocfeld: Further 
Manuscripts , in: Medievalia et humanistica, 13 (1960), 35-9. For partial edition of Buckfield’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics , see Armand Maurer, Adam of Buckfield: Sententia super 
secundum Metaphysicae, in: Nine Mediaeval Thinkers: A Collection of Hitherto Unedited Texts, ed. 
J. Reginald O’Donnell, Toronto 1955, 99-144. 

6 See Enya Macrae, Geojjrey of AspaWs Commentaries on Aristotle, in: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, 4 (1968), 94-134 and the more recently Roberto Plevano, Richard Rufus of Cornwall 
and Geojjrey of Aspall: Two Questions on the Instant of Change, in: Medioevo, 19 (1993), 167-232. 

7 A.G. Little and F. Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians: c. A.D. 1282-1302, Oxford 
1934, 257-8; for the dates of Clive, see P. Osmund Lewry, Oxford Logic 1250-1275: Nicholas 
and Peter of Cornwall on Past and Future Realities, in: P.O. Lewry (ed.), The Rise of British 
Logic: Acts of the Sixth European Symposium on Mediaeval Logic and Semantics, Balliol College, 
Oxford, 19-24 June 1983, Toronto 1983, 19-62 and for a newly identified version of Clive’s 
Metaphysics commentary, see Robert Andrews and Timothy B. Noone, A Newly Identified 
Redaction of Richard of Clive 3 s Quaestiones Metaphysicae: With an Edition of Three Questions on 
Relation, in: Manuscripta (forthcoming). 
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divisio textus indicating the resulting subdivisions by lemmata. This, in turn, 
is followed by a detailed exposition of the text that is tantamount to a com- 
mentarium auctoris literate , and questions arising from the text. 8 Since two of 
the three parts resemble the close expositions of Buckfield but the quaestiones 
are reminiscent of the question commentaries of Aspall and Clive, Rufus’ 
Scriptum may readily be classified as a hybrid, and possibly transitional, form 
of commentary that combines the second and third varieties described by 
Callus. Such a classification according to genre, moreover, tallies with the 
probable dating of the Scriptum to the late 1240s. 9 

How the Parisian commentaries developed and what literary forms 
they took has not been the subject, as far as I know, of detailed study. 
Consequendy, to what extent the commentaries by Bacon fit into a prior 
tradition cannot presendy be ascertained. But what is clear about Bacon’s 
Quaestiones , both the primae and alterae, is that they are question-commentaries 
of the type that were the term of development in the Oxford tradition, 
although the intrusion of lemmata can still be seen as can the odd question 
that arises from the exposition of the text. 10 The upshot of the present 
observations is that the commentaries by Rufus and Bacon are truly com¬ 
parable as literary documents in that: 1) they were, in all probability, 
written within the same decade, the 1240s 11 ; 2) a considerable portion of 
Rufus’ Scriptum and the entirety of Bacon’s Quaestiones are comprised of 
questions rather than expositions of the text; and 3) both men are reading 


8 For further details on the literary form of the Scriptum, see Timothy B. Noone, An 
Edition and Study of the Scriptum super Metaphysicam, bk. 12, d. 2: A Work Attributed to 
Richard Rufus of Cornwall, in: Ph.D. dissertation University of Toronto 1988, 83-7. Texts 
from bk. 12, d. 2 of the Scriptum will be cited hereafter from this edition as ed. Noone. 

9 For this dating, see Timothy B. Noone, Richard Rufus of Cornwall and the Authorship of 
the Scriptum super Metaphysicam, in: Franciscan Studies, 49 (1989), 55-91. For an alter¬ 
native chronology, see Rega Wood, Richard Rufus of Cornwall on Creation: The Reception of 
Aristotelian Physics in the West , in: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 2 (1992), 7-23, and 
ead., Richard Rufus } Speculum animae: Epistemology and the Introduction of Aristotle in the West, 
in: Andreas Speer, Jan A. Aertsen (eds.), Die Bibliotheca Amploniana , Berlin 1995 (Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia), 86-8. 

10 For an example, see Roger Bacon, Quaestiones alterae , I q. 2 in: Opera hactenus inedita 
Rogeri Baconi, Oxford, vol. 11, 1. Hereafter the Quaestiones supra undecimum Primae Philosophiae 
Aristotelis (Metaphysica XII), ed. Robert Steele and Ferdinand M. Delorme, Oxford 1926 
will be cited either as Supra undecimum primae or Supra undecimum secundae, depending on the 
location of the reference; the Quaestiones supra libros Primae Philosophiae Aristotelis, ed. Robert 
Steele and Ferdinand M. Delorme Oxford 1930 will be cited as Primae. 

11 On the date of Bacon’s commentaries, Dorothea E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at 
Oxford: In the Thirteenth Century, London 1930, 115; Stewart C. Easton, Roger Bacon and his 
Search for a Universal Science, New York 1952, 34; 44-5. 
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the same version of Aristotle’s Metaphysics , the arabico-latina translation for part 
of book I, books II-X, XII along with the metaphysica vetus for books I-IV. 

Before leaving the topic of literary form we should note an obvious 
difference between the two men’s writings: Bacon asks many more questions 
than does Rufus on any particular book, the only exception being the* 
second set of questions by Bacon on book XII. The greater abundance 
of questions in Bacon’s works probably is attributable to Rufus’ partial 
preoccupation with the letter of the text, on the one hand, and Bacon’s 
lack of literal exposition, on the other. 


The Sources 

After the primary source of the Aristotelian text itself, two other sources 
provide the main inspiration for Richard Rufus’ Scriptum : Averroes and 
Robert Grosseteste. To the former, Rufus owes his organization of the 
text of the Metaphysics and much of his literal commentary; to the latter, 
he owes the stimulus for many of his questions. Indeed, as we shall see 
shortly, Rufus uses Grosseteste’s doctrinal positions as a guide and point 
of departure to engage in a dialogue with the teaching of Aristotle as it 
is interpreted by Averroes; sometimes the outcome of the dialogue is a 
substantial modification or even rejection of Grosseteste’s views, but at 
others the result is an extension and refinement of the bishop of Lincoln’s 
positions. Now this is all the more remarkable since Grossesteste’s theo¬ 
logical and philosophical writings did not fit into a mold of Scholastic 
discourse that could be readily compared to the order of topics found in 
Aristode’s Metaphysics. Furthermore, Rufus depends on Grosseteste quite 
frequendy for his citations of Augustine and other Patristic authors such 
as John Chysostom. Besides Grosseteste, other sources prominent in the 
Scriptum are the Pseudo-Augustinian De spiritu et anima and Peter Lombard. 12 

By contrast, no narrowly circumscribed group of sources underlies the 
commentaries of Bacon. There is, of course, the frequent mention of the 
Commentator as well as the use of Augustine, Pseudo-Augustine, and Boethius; 
but there is no explicit citation of Grosseteste in Bacon’s commentaries, 
as there is in the Scriptum™ As we shall see shortly, moreover, even when 


12 For further information on the sources of the Scriptum , see Noone, An Edition , 75-83. 

13 Rufus refers to Grosseteste as “vir excellentissimus in scientiis” prior to quoting exten¬ 
sively from his De veritate . Richard Rufus, Scriptum , II q. 4, Civitas Vaticana, Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana, MS 4538 (= F), f. 4 ra . 
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there is some evidence that Bacon may be acquainted Grosseteste’s doc¬ 
trines, he does not use them as a guide or point of departure for his 
questions. On the other hand, a source that Bacon frequendy employs, 
but one to which Rufus rarely refers, is Alan of Lille’s Regulae . Overall, 
one would have to characterize Bacon’s commentaries as broader in their 
use of sources than Rufus’ commentary; Bacon is more often inclined to 
cite Algazel, Alfarabi, and Avicenna than Rufus is. The Scriptum seems to 
have a much narrower range of sources and to be more interested in 
examining how these fewer sources relate. 


Doctrine 

In a cursory examination of Bacon’s Quaestiones and Rufus’ Scriptum , 
one is immediately struck at the extent to which they subscribe to a com¬ 
mon set of doctrines. For example, both authors endorse universal hyle- 
morphism and the claim that matter enjoys some kind of fundamental 
unity prior to its division into spiritual, celestial, and earthly types. 14 
Likewise, both authors concede a multiplicity of forms within the human 
person and the related view that the vegetative and sensitive are tempo¬ 
rally, but not ontologically, prior to the intellectual soul in the process of 
human ontogenesis. 15 Yet universal hylemorphism and the plurality of 
forms were common positions taken by philosophers and theologians in 
the first half of the thirteenth century and formed part of the nexus of 
doctrines termed by Van Steenberghen and others called Neo-platonizing 


14 Bacon, Primae, Lib. VIII (X, 284): “Et hoc concedo quod omnis compositio est ex 
vera materia et vera forma, quia una est materia secundum substantiam; sed in corporibus 
est sub dimensionibus, in incorporeis non.” Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 33): “Est 
etiam triplex materia; quaedam spiritualis, et haec est intelligentiarum, quaedam est cor- 
poralis et transmutabilis, et haec est inferiorum; alia est media inter has duas quae cum 
utraque, et haec est materia caelestium.”; Rufus, In XII Metaph., lect. 3, “Digressio de 
prop, ‘anima est quodammodo omnia’” (ed. Noone, 218; V, f. 97™): “Ergo materia et 
intellects sunt aliquo modo idem. Et hoc dico de materia cuiuscumque individui, ut de 
materia huius lapidis. Et hoc verum est non hoc modo quod materia lapidis sit intellec¬ 
ts, sed sunt aliquo modo idem, hoc est communicant unam et eandem naturam, ut natu- 
ram materiae primae.” 

15 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 17): “Ad primum argumentum, dicendum quod 
duplex est posterius; scilicet tempore, et sic non est vegetativa et sensitiva posterior sed 
prior; alio modo natura, et sic intellectiva prior. ..”; Rufus, Scriptum , IX, q. 5 (V, f. 74™) 
and IX, q. 6 (F, f. 76 ra ). These texts are to be found transcribed in Gedeon Gal, Commen- 
tarius in Metaphysicam Aristotelis, cod. Vat. lat. 4538: Fons doctrinae Richardi Rufi, in: Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 53 (1950), 217-8. 
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Aristotelianism. 16 What is more surprising and telling is that both authors 
advance a similar view of the agent and possible intellects within the 
human soul, since the interpretation of the ontological status of the agent 
and possible intellects was the subject of widespread disagreement. 17 

First, let us examine Bacon’s position. In his first set of questions on 
book Lambda, Bacon distinguishes first between uncreated and created 
intellect and then within the latter category between created intellects sepa¬ 
rate from changing matter, such as those of the intelligences and separate 
souls, and those which are conjoined to such matter. Into this final cate¬ 
gory, he places the agent and possible intellects of human beings, describ¬ 
ing them as follows: 


And this type of intellect is twofold. One is active, namely, a part of the intellect 
that is raised up to gaze upon higher things, and this is called agent intellect. And 
this part of the intellect does not understand with the help of the senses, but rather 
through its own inborn exemplars, though these are indistinct. And it is with respect 
to this part that the intellect does not suffer fatigue and tire in its acts of under¬ 
standing and it is this agent intellect that abides within the soul when it is separated 
from the body. The other intellect is the possible intellect, namely, the other part of 
the intellect or reason when reason inclines toward the lower things; and this intel¬ 
lect does understand through the help of the senses. . . . I8 

The view of agent intellect being advanced in this text is that agent intel¬ 
lect is one of two parts of the human soul but is clearly the more essen¬ 
tial and enduring of the two. Of itself, agent intellect has an ability to 
cognize things independently of the body’s sense powers, although Bacon 
adds the qualification that such cognition is by means of the exemplars 
with which the agent intellect is naturally endowed and admits that it 


16 Ferdinand Van Steenberghen, La philosophie au XIII e siecle, 2 emc ed., Louvain 1991, 170. 

17 Leonard J. Bowman, The Development of the Doctrine of the Agent Intellect in the Franciscan 
School of the Thirteenth Century , in: The Modern Schoolman, 50 (1973), 251-79; Jean Rohmer, 
La theorie de V'abstraction dans I’ecole franciscaine de Alexandre de Hales a Jean Peckham , in: Archives 
d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen-age, 3 (1928), 105-84; and fitienne Gilson, Pourquoi 
saint Thomas a critique saint Augustin , in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen- 
age, 1 (1926-1927), 5-127; especially 81-111. 

18 “... et hie est duplex; quidam est agens, scilicet una pars intellectus elevata ad supe- 
riora contemplandum, et haec vocatur intellectus agens, et haec non intelligit per admin- 
istrationem sensuum, sed per exempla sibi innata, confusa tamen; et quantum ad hanc 
partem non suscipit intellectus lassitudinem languorem<que> in intelligendo, et hie est 
intellectus agens qui remanet in anima quando a corpore separata est. Alter est intellectus 
possibilis, scilicet altera pars intellectus vel rationis quando ratio se inclinat ad inferiora, 
et hie intelligit per administrationem sensuum. . ..” Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , XII (VII, 
110 ). 
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has the additional function of illuminating the phantasms derived from 
sense cognition. Furthermore, the agent intellect is the intellectual faculty 
that remains and retains its function with the human soul after death, 
despite the fact that the two intellects are, in a certain sense, the same. 19 
Possible intellect is the faculty of the intellect concerned with lower things 
and is dependent upon the body’s sense powers. As Bacon tells us ear¬ 
lier in the same work, the possible intellect is the actuality of the body 
and as such not able to exist independent of the body. 20 

When we turn to the writings of Richard Rufus, we find much the 
same teaching. For Rufus, too, the two intellects are part of the human 
soul and substantially the same but are differentiated according to the 
objects upon which they are focused: 


The substance of the rational soul, insofar as it understands forms abstractive from 
the senses through the mediation of the other organic powers, is called the possible 
intellect. That same substance, insofar as it understands intelligible objects without 
the mediation of the organic powers, is called the agent intellect; and it is in this 
way that the rational soul understands God and His angels. For it is one and the 
same substance that in one way and mode is called possible that in another is called 
agent. 21 

The discussion here makes clear that Rufus does not consider the two 
intellects to be equally necessary features of the human soul. Instead the 
term “possible intellect” refers to the ontological capacity of the human 
mind to engage in certain activities with respect to certain objects, namely 
to understand and know material things; indeed, Rufus calls this the lower 
part of the mind, probably intending by this the ratio inferior of St. Augustine. 
This intellect is proper to man as man and is that power by which the 
soul understands now, but it is also corruptible since the organic powers 


19 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 110): “Et hie [sc. intellectus possibilis] lassitudinem, 
et fatigationem, languorem suscipit in consecutione intelligendi; sed non agens, quamvis sint 
idem in substantia , quia intelligere agentis non est mensuratum a tempore.” Italics and punc¬ 
tuation supplied. 

20 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 15). For a broader study of Bacon’s doctrine of 
intellect, see Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul in his Philosophical Commen¬ 
taries, Louvain-Dublin 1950 and Efrem Bettoni, La dotlrina della conoscenza di R. Bacon: un tipico sag- 
gio di Aristotelismo Neoplatonizzonte , in: Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, 62 (1967), 323-42. 

21 Rufus, Scriptum super Metaphysic am, XI q. 3-4, V, f. 90^: “Substantia autem animae 
rationalis, prout ipsa intelligit formas abstrahibiles a sensibus mediantibus virtutibus organi- 
cis dicitur possibilis. Ipsa autem, prout intelligit intelligibilia non mediantibus virtutibus 
organicis sed secundum se ipsam, dicitur intellectus agens; et sic intelligit Creatorem suum 
et angelos. Ipsa enim una et eadem secundum substantiam uno modo et una via dicitur 
possibilis et alia via agens.” 
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on which it depends for its object are corruptible. The agent intellect, 
far from having the sole role of illuminating the phantasm, is a power 
that is active in understanding ( intellectwa ) the pure intelligibles, the angels, 
and God; Rufus calls it the superior part and deems it incorruptible, 22 
while in other texts he identifies this same part of the soul with the imago Dei 
wherein he locates the Augustinian triad of memoria } intelligentia> and amor. 23 

Yet despite a similarity of doctrine on many points, Bacon and Rufus 
are at times either in doctrinal disagreement or take quite different 
approaches to the philosophical problems they commonly face; what is 
more curious still is that, in many cases, the disagreement or difference 
is traceable to Rufus’ closer adherence to the writings and teachings of 
Grosseteste than what one finds in the texts of Bacon. 

One major and obvious instance of this phenomenon is Bacon’s avowal 
of the commonplace view, vigorously opposed by Grosseteste, that Aristotle 
did not actually hold the doctrine of the eternity of the world, but sim¬ 
ply meant that time and motion are unoriginated in their own order. 24 
Opposing such a benign interpretation of Aristotle was a recurrent fea¬ 
ture in Grosseteste’s writings and Bacon’s failure to raise serious doubts 
about the plausibility of such an interpretation indicates how little the 
bishop of Lincoln’s writings had yet influenced him. 25 Rufus, on the other 
hand, is keenly aware of the inadequacy of the benign interpretation and 
shows his dependence upon Grosseteste when he reports that there are 


22 Rufus, Scriptum , XI d. 1 q. 3-4, V f. 91 ra : “Isti autem animae, quae sic est una in 
actu quae vocatur essentia rationalis, respondet una virtus propria et quidquid ista virtus 
apprehendit homo apprehendit; et ilia virtus est intellectus possibilis quo intellectum anima 
intelligit. Superiori autem parti istius animae, quae pars dicitur pars intellectiva, corre- 
spondet ilia eadem virtus secundum essentiam, diversata tamen secundum esse; in quan¬ 
tum enim attribuitur isti parti dicitur intellectus agens. Et sic est ipsa incorruptibilis.” 

23 Rufus, Scriptum , I q. 7 n. 28, V f. P b : “Ad aliud: quod hoc nomen ‘natura’ intelli- 
gitur natura per quam homines sunt homines et est natura per quam factus est homo ad 
imaginem Dei. Haec enim est pars superior animae rationalis, scilicet mens, in qua suprema 
parte notantur tria esse: memoria, intelligent^ et amor. Per quern temarium dicitur ista 
pars imago totius Trinitatis.” 

24 Bacon, Quaestiones alterae supra VIII Physicorum (XIII, 388): “Unde dicendum quod 
Aristoteles ponit primam causam ab aetemo solum; under error est in philosophia ponere 
mundum non habuisse principium. Unde Aristoteles non ponit motum aetemum a parte 
ante nisi per naturam temp oris.” A similar interpretation may be found in Albertus Magnus, 
Commentarius in II Sententiarum , ed. Auguste Borgnet (Paris: Vives, 1894), d. 1, B, art. 10, 
29a. For other texts advancing the same interpretation of Aristotle, see Richard C. Dales, 
Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World, Leiden 1990, 57-70. 

25 Cf. Robert Grosseteste, Hexaemeron, ed. Richard C. Dales and Servus Gieben, Oxford 
1982, part. 1, cap. VIII, 58; 60-61; 63 and the texts of Grosseteste in Richard C. Dales, 
Robert Grosseteste's Treatise De finitate motus et temporis, in: Traditio, 19 (1963), 256-60. 
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“those who wish to excuse Aristotle. 5526 While Rufus asserts, in opposition 
to Grosseteste, that in a philosophical understanding of the universe all 
things are traced to God as to a First Principle, he does affirm, in con¬ 
formity to Grosseteste’s teaching, that the philosophers, including Aristotle, 
were mistaken in believing that the world is eternal in the fashion that 
the procession of the Son from the Father is eternal. 27 

To illustrate in greater detail the discrepancies between the two authors, 
I would like to focus attention on two particular issues discussed in con¬ 
siderable detail by Rufus in the Scriptum and by Bacon in the Quaestiones : 
the eternal nature of truth in book II and God’s knowledge of future 
contingents in book XII. 


* * * 

Understanding Rufus’ position in the Scriptum on the eternal nature of 
truth requires that we acquaint ourselves with the position taken earlier 
by Grosseteste in his De veritate , since, as Rufus explicitly tells us, he finds 
Grosseteste’s analysis to be the key to resolving the difficulties involved. 28 

In his De veritate , Grosseteste argued that there are many eternal truths, 
not simply a single Eternal Truth, although in an oblique and indirect 
fashion the Highest Truth is predicated in each instance when something 
is said to be true, for created truths consist in their conformity to the 
rationes of things in the Divine Mind. 29 Yet a problem immediately arises 
regarding the status of such multiple created truths. Mathematical propo¬ 
sitions and even conditionally true propositions bearing on the created 
order seem to be equally eternally true because conforming to the their 
eternal reasons, yet they are not identical to each other or to God. It 


26 Rufus, Scriptum lib. XII d. 2 lect. 1 dubium secundum (ed. Noone, 176; F, f. 95 ra ): 
“Et volunt quidam hie excusare Aristotelem sic.” 

27 Rufus, Scriptum XII d. 2 lect. 3 q. 1 (ed. Noone, 206; F, 97 ra ). For a more detailed 
account of Rufus’s teaching in the Scriptum , see Wood, Creation , 16-23 and, in a broader 
context, Timothy B. Noone, The Originality of St. Thomas's Position on the Philosophers and 
Creation , in: The Thomist, 60 (1996), 284-9. 

28 Rufus, Scriptum II q. 4 (F, f. 4 ra ): “Exemplum enim dabat [sc. Robertus Grossatesta] 
primo, quo viso, videbatur tota solutio. . ..” 

29 Grosseteste, De veritate , in: Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste Bischofs von Lincoln, 
herausg. Dr. Ludwig Baur, Bd. 9, Munster i. W 1912, 139: “Quapropter non possent did 
‘plures veritates,’ aut ‘omnis veritas,’ nisi essent multae veritates suppositae. Supponuntur 
ergo in talibus locutionibus veritates rerum, quae sunt conformitates rationibus rerum in 
aeterna veritate. Sed forte nusquam ponitur nomen veritatis, quin significet ut formam 
nominis aliquo modo adiacenter vel oblique veritatem summam.” 
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seems, therefore, that there are many eternal truths, and possibly things, 
that are not God. 

Grosseteste’s solution to this difficulty begins by suggesting the follow¬ 
ing thought-experiment. Suppose someone were praising Caesar and 
Socrates from all eternity. In such a case, “Caesar is praised” and “Socrates 
is praised” would be both true eternally, yet these propositions would not 
be identical in meaning nor would they be true because either Caesar 
or Socrates was eternal. The only source of the eternally true character 
of the propositions would be the praiser. In like fashion, Grosseteste claims, 
we can say that “Socrates known by God” and “Plato known by God” are 
both eternal true, yet not identical to each other, because of the eternal 
Divine Knowledge and not because there exists anything eternally apart 
from God. 30 Consequently, we can say that many things are true from 
eternity, yet that there is nothing in existence from eternity save God. 

In the Scriptum , Rufus quotes extensively from this section of the De 
veritate and comments upon it closely. Rufus emphasizes, as had Grosseteste, 
that when we extend the thought-experiment of praising to the case of 
eternal truths in God, we should note why propositions such as “X is not 
Y” are eternally true; they are eternally true because eternally known by 
God, but they are said to be different from each other with reference to 
the corruptible subjects that are created. 31 Rufus does, however, distance 
himself somewhat from Grosseteste on the issue of how states of affairs 
may be said to be eternally known. 32 

The philosophical position taken by Grosseteste and Rufus may be 
summarized, then, as follows. There are many truths from eternity in 
addition to the Eternal Truth that is God, yet such a position does not 
entail that there are many eternal things, since the eternal character of 
such truths only requires the Divine Mind for them to obtain and be 
known; the multiplicity of the truths ultimately refers to the created order 
that is to come to be. 

Bacon asks many questions about truth when commenting upon Book II 
of the Metaphysics , both in the Quaestiones primae and the Qmestiones alterae. But 
the more pertinent texts for our purpose are found in the primae. For in 


30 Grosseteste, De veritate , ed. Baur, 140-1. 

31 Rufus, Scriptum II q. 1 ( V\ f. 4 ra ' b ): “Cum autem dicitur ‘a est aliud quam b,’ illud 
pariter redditur subiecto gratia subiectorum corruptibilium et non sequitur quod tria sunt 
secundum essentiam ab aetemo; sed essentia scientis est ab aeterno cum scientia, quae est 
actio quae non est aliud in essentia ab ipso sciente.” 

32 Rufus, Scriptum II q. 1 (F, f. 4 rb ): “Sed ista responsio non est adeo vera sicut prima.” 
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the primae Bacon explicitly raises the issue of whether there are many 
truths, be they complex or simple, from eternity. In the opening argu¬ 
ments, Bacon introduces considerations that are similar to those seen in 
Rufus and Grosseteste; the truths of first principles seem to be unfailingly 
true and even those bearing upon contingent features of the created order 
must have been known as true from eternity. The first indication we find 
of the extent to which his outlook is in fundamental disaccord with that 
of Grosseteste and Rufus is to be found in Bacon’s summary of the status 
quaestionis : 


Certain men deny plurality and nonetheless say that there are truths from eternity; 
for they say that such truths are only true insofar as they are known and they are 
only known by the Truth that is the First Cause—and [in this way] they disallow a 
plurality. Others claim that they are true absolutely, yet they [too] deny plurality, 
since the truth of things is subject to the divine knowledge and that is one; there¬ 
fore, etc. Still others assert that there are truths in the ideal reasons but not in the 
proper natures of things or in those things’ proper entity. 33 


From the texts of Grosseteste we have examined, it is fairly apparent that 
the bishop of Lincoln must be at least one of those among the first group 
mentioned by Bacon; Grosseteste repeatedly affirmed that the etemality 
of the truths was attributable to the fact that they are known by the 
Divine Mind. 

But the full distance between Bacon and Grosseteste/Rufus becomes 
evident when Bacon states his own view. There may be truths from eter¬ 
nity, but according to Bacon there are no eternally true propositions. 34 His 
reasoning is that propositional truth can only exist in an intellect and 
as such can only be true from the time when some intellect, whether 
human or angelic, existed. 35 As to the argument that claims that first prin¬ 
ciples and other necessary truths are somehow eternally true inasmuch 
as they cannot fail to be true, Bacon replies that such a line of reason¬ 
ing presumes the identity of the subject of discourse. Yet there is no such 
identity prior to the creation of intellects capable of composing the terms 


33 “Solutio: quidam negant pluralitatem et tamen dicunt quod sunt vera ab aetemo, 
quia dicunt quod non sunt vera nisi inquantum scita, et non scita nisi a veritate quae est 
causa prima et prohibent pluralitatem. Quidam dicunt quod sunt vera absolute, et tamen 
negant pluralitatem, quia veritas rerum subicitur scientiae divinae, et ilia est una, ideo, 
etc. Et alii, quod in causis idealibus sunt, non tamen in propria natura et esse proprio.” 
Bacon, Primae , II (X, 41-42). 

34 Bacon, Primae , II (VII 42): “Potest dici: dico quod sunt plura vera ab aeterno; et dico 
quod nulla propositio est vera ab aeterno.” 

35 Bacon, Primae, II (VII 42). 
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of such propositions; simply speaking the assertion that such primary 
propositions are eternally true is itself false. 36 

* * * 

In the case of the second issue chosen for study, God’s knowledge of 
future contingents, the two authors differ more in the concepts they bring 
to bear and the framework they use than in their conclusions; hence the 
difference between them is not so much one of blatant disagreement as 
one of emphasis, and a failure on Bacon’s part to appropriate and use 
the more innovative ideas of Grosseteste. 

As so often is the case with other problems, Rufus relies on the frame¬ 
work established by Grosseteste to approach the problem of future con¬ 
tingents. In his De libero arbitrio and De veritate propositions, Grosseteste had 
developed an account of modality that differed considerably from his prede¬ 
cessors. Prior to Grosseteste, necessity was considered to be of two types: 
absolute and relative. 37 Under absolute necessity, there were two further 
divisions: per se and per accidens. An example of a per se absolute necessity 
is a mathematical proposition such as “7 + 3 = 10,” a proposition that 
could never be false. An example of per deciders absolute necessity is a 
proposition such as “Socrates sits” given that Socrates’ sitting has already 
occurred; such a proposition cannot now be false, though it was once 
able to be false. Finally, relative necessity is the conditional necessity found 
in propositions such as “Socrates is sitting” given that Socrates is presently 
sitting. The novelty of Grosseteste’s account of modality consists in what 
forms the backdrop to the modal notions; instead of reading necessity as 
a feature of propositions mapped against time, Grosseteste portrays the 
modal notion of necessity as referring to eternity. 38 Thus Grosseteste divides 
necessity into: the necessary simpliciter wherein there is no eternal possi¬ 
bility for the matter expressed through the proposition being otherwise, 
such as “7 + 3 = 10”; and a qualified necessity, wherein there is no pos- 


36 Bacon, Primae , II (VII 42): “Quod obicit... supponit veritatem cum constantia subiecti, 
et ideo simpliciter est falsa; vel supponendo tempus postquam fuit intellectus componens, 
sic verum est quod non potuerunt non esse veras, et ita a principio temporis vel hominis 
vel intelligentiae habent veritatem.” 

37 Gf. Anonymous, Logica cum sit nostra , ed. L.M. De Rijk, in: id., Logica modemorum: 
A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist Logic , Vol. II, Part Two: Texts , Assen 1967, 429. 

38 Neil Lewis, The First Recension of Robert Grosseteste’s De libero arbitrio, in: Mediaeval 
Studies, 53 (1991), 6-8, and Calvin Normore, Future Contingents , in: N. Kretzmann, et al. , 
(ed.), 7 he Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, 358-81. 
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sibility for the matter first being one way and then another, although 
there was an eternal possibility for the state of affairs to be either true 
or false, such as “the Antichrist will come.” 39 

Applying his own modal theory to future contingents, Grosseteste argues 
that future contingents are both necessary and contingent; they are con¬ 
tingent inasmuch as there was an eternal possibility that they not obtain, 
but they are necessary inasmuch as there is no longer an ontological pos¬ 
sibility, given the disposition of the Divine Will, that they not obtain. 40 

In his Scriptum , Rufus makes considerable use of Grosseteste’s theory 
of modality to explore and solve the problem of divine foreknowledge 
and future contingency. In his commentary on Book XII, he raises the 
questions of whether or not God has knowledge of the Antichrist and if 
so, how the proposition “God knows the Antichrist will come” can be rec¬ 
onciled with the proposition “God can not know that the Antichrist will 
come.” In answering the first question, Rufus contends that God indeed 
knows that the Antichrist will come, but he also maintains that this does 
not entail that the statement “the Antichrist will come” is necessary; for 
God could have eternally known (in the sense of willed) that the Antichrist 
would not come. 41 

Rufus’ reply to the second question is even more illuminating since it 
shows he has understood that Grosseteste’s theory of modality implies 
that there could have been radically different states of affairs ab aetemo , 
a notion that underlies the later idea of possible worlds. The proposition 
“The Antichrist will come” can be reconciled with the proposition “God 
can not know that the Antichrist will come” because we can and should 
distinguish the sense in which God can not know such a proposition as 
“The Antichrist will come.” If we conceive of the Divine Essence not as 
determined by God’s actual knowledge of the present world, then God 
can not know such a proposition precisely in the sense that He might 


39 Grosseteste, De libero arbitrio, c. 6, ed. Baur, 168-73; Grosseteste, De lib. orb. recensio 
prior, 7.2-17, ed. Lewis, 48-52. 

40 Grosseteste, De libero arbitrio, c. 6, ed. Baur, 171: “Totum igitur quod in his generat 
caliginem est, quod contingentia rerum in ipsis videtur repugnare necessitati illi, quae est 
immutabilitas praesentialis in mente et scientia divina; similiter necessitati illi, quae est 
immutabilitas praesentialis veritatis in his de praeterito et de futuro; et quod non distin- 
guitur, quomodo in eadem propositione ex parte aliqua est necessitas propter hoc, quod 
non finibilis est eius veritas, et ex parte alia contingentia quia quae est vera potuit sine 
initio non fuisse vera, ex qua potentia sequitur rerum contingentia.” 

41 For the text, see Timothy B. Noone, Richard Rufus on Creation, Divine Immutability, and 
Future Contingency in the Scriptum super Metaphysicam, in: Documenti e studi: Rivista della 
Societa Intemazionale per lo Studio del Medioevo Latino, 4 (1993), 22. 
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know, by His will, a world in which there is no Antichrist and it is this 
eternal possibility that underlies the contingency of the Antichrist’s com¬ 
ing. Hence what Rufus proposes is that the actual instant of eternity in 
which God knows whatever He knows and wills whatever He wills is not 
as determinate as one might think, for there are logically possible alter¬ 
native instants of eternity. 42 

Only in his first set of questions on Book XII does Bacon treat the 
issue of concern to us, although in both sets of questions he deals with 
the related matter of divine self-knowledge and the immutability of God’s 
knowledge. Bacon begins the question by noting the use of “contingent” 
and “possible” in the context of God’s foreknowledge; something is con¬ 
tingent if it exists but could not exist and something is possible if it does 
not exist but could. 43 In his solution, Bacon claims that the question of 
whether what God knows is necessary can be resolved by focusing on the 
import of the proposition “It is necessary for that thing to come to pass 
that God foresees.” For the necessity involved can be viewed as the neces¬ 
sity of the consequence or the necessity of the consequent. In the case 
of the necessity of the consequence, the sense of the proposition is that 
if God foresees some thing, it is necessarily true that the foreseen thing 
will come to pass; but in the case of the necessity of the consequent, the 
sense would be that the things so foreseen by God would themselves be 
necessary. 44 Bacon argues, to the contrary, that the things themselves may 
and do remain contingent, despite their being known and being logically 
necessary with reference to the divine knowledge. 45 

Although Bacon’s solution bears witness to the logical sophistication of 
his thought and anticipates the use of the distinction between necessitas con¬ 
sequents and necessitas consequents by later writers, it does not make any use, 
so far as I can tell, of the theory of modality shared by Rufus and 
Grosseteste. 


42 For the text and a more extensive analysis, see Noone, Future Contingency, 12-4; 22-3. 

43 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII 105): “Nota quod contingens, prout hie sumitur, 
differt a possibili, quia contingens est quod est et potest non esse, possibile est quod non 
est potest, potens tamen <ed. = tam> esset.” 

44 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 106): “Ad quaestionem dicendum quod haec 
propositio in qua tota vis latet, ‘necesse est evenire quod Deus praevidit,’ de necessitate 
consequendi vel totius consequentiae, quod idem est non contingens; est sensus illius ‘si 
Deus praevidit rem futuram, necesse erit res praevisa,’ non tamen sequitur hoc modo, 
‘ergo praevisa necessaria sunt’ quia sic iteratio de necessitate consequentis.” 

45 Bacon, Supra undecimum primae , (VII, 106-107): “Similiter dicendum est quod omnia 
praevisa, in eo quod praevisa, sunt necessaria, non tamen in eo quod entia, et ita erunt 
quaedam contingent^ quae ab ipso cognoscentur omnino.” 
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Conclusion 

The quest of the present study has been to search for grounds of 
Bacon’s and Rufus’ eventual disagreement (and Bacon’s later antipathy 
toward Rufus) in their commentaries on Aristode’s Metaphysics . The con¬ 
clusion reached is that there is a remarkable similarity of doctrine between 
the two men’s writings, although there are differences of interest, 46 approach, 
and even a few doctrinal conflicts. Regarding the latter, a noteworthy 
finding is that on the issues where the two men disagree or differ, Rufus 
makes much more extensive use of Grosseteste’s teachings than Bacon. 
Such a finding renders even more curious the fact that in his later writ¬ 
ings Bacon upbraids Rufus so severely. Perhaps one of the reasons Bacon 
does so has to do with the extent to which Rufus had already donned 
the bishop of Lincoln’s mande and that Bacon’s claim to be the true 
bearer of Grosseteste’s tradition in philosophy and theology was less than 
apparent to the contemporary medieval audience. 


46 Among such differences of interest, one might include Rufus’ fascination with the 
ontological status of cognitive objects combined with mild interest in exploring the theory 
of divine ideas in the Scriptum , as compared to Bacon’s careful attention to divine exem- 
plarity and relative neglect of issues pertaining to the status of cognitive objects. 



Roger Bacon on the Nature and Place of Angels 
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Angels present a puzzle for the metaphysician. Pure spirits and supe¬ 
rior in being to incarnate spirits, they are nevertheless inferior to the 
Infinite Spirit, whom Christians call God. 1 They are also in some fashion 
different from each other. It was in part to account for these distinctions 
that Christian theologians of the thirteenth century were drawn to the 
curious doctrine of spiritual matter, originally the inspiration of the Jewish 
thinker Ibn Gabirol. 2 Among the first schoolmen to embrace this teach¬ 
ing was the Paris Arts master, later Franciscan theologian, Roger Bacon. 
It is my purpose in this paper to explore Bacon’s angelology, focusing in 
particular on the angel’s metaphysical constitution 3 and its location in the 
world of things. 


1 Christian belief concerning angelic beings was framed by the pronouncements of the 
Council of Nicea, which declared God to be the “maker of heaven and earth, of all things, 
visible and invisible” (Denzinger-Schonmetzer, Enchiridion Symbolorum , 1963, n. 125) and the 
4th Lateran Council, which added that God was the “creator of all things visible and 
invisible, spiritual and corporeal, who by his almighty power together ( simul ) from the 
beginning of time formed out of nothing the spiritual creature and the corporeal creature, 
that is, that angelic and the terrestrial” (Denzinger, n. 800). All later pronouncements have 
simply been reaffirmations of Nicea and 4th Lateran. 

2 Historians of philosophy refer to this teaching more commonly as “universal hylo- 
morphism.” Though dated, the only monograph on the subject remains the dissertation 
of Erich Kleineidam, Das Problem der hylomorphen gjusammensetzung der geistigen Substanzen im 
13. Jahrhundert i behandelt bis Thomas von Aquin, Breslau 1930. For corrections and additions 
to Kleineidam see O. Lottin, La composition hylemorphique des substances spirituelles; Its debuts de 
la controverse , in: RNSP, 34 (1932), 21-41. See also my paper Of Angels and Pinheads: The 
Contributions of the Early Oxford Masters to the Doctrine of Spiritual Matter , in: Gordon A. Wilson 
(ed.), Franciscan Masters and Their Texts , St. Bonaventure, NY 1998, [in press]. 

3 The question of the metaphysical constitution of angels was raised first by Alexander 
of Hales in his Gloss on the Lombard’s Sentences. His solution, however, was to resurrect 
the Boethian distinction between quo est and quod est; in God there is no such distinction, in 
the angel there is. See Marcia Colish, Early Scholastic Angelology , in: Recherches de Theologie 
ancienne et medievale, 62 (1995), 106-9. 

For a good study of Bacon’s hylomorphic doctrine see Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon. 
The Problem of the Soul in his Philosophical Commentaries , Louvain 1950, 81-91. Crowley, how¬ 
ever, ignores the De plantis commentary, the text that will be analyzed below. 
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One of Bacon’s earliest expositions of the doctrine of spiritual matter, 
written between 1240 and 1247, 4 is to be found in his Quaestiones super 
De plantis , a collection of questions which take as their point of departure 
issues raised in the recently available Pseudo-Aristotelian text. 5 There he 
distinguishes two understandings of matter: 

Some matter is matter only, namely lacking form and existing in the being of the 
essence . .. the other is matter that is matter and subject, namely “informed” with 
substantial and accidental forms, and this simply speaking is substance. 6 

Of this first kind of matter Bacon then asks if it is a body, and his 
response is that it seems not to be, because the incorporeal does not come 
to be out of the corporeal. Yet out of matter (in the first sense) come 
into being incorporeal substances, like the angels, in which there is mat¬ 
ter and which have matter as a part of their make-up. 7 

To this objection Bacon replies that although the intelligences and spir¬ 
itual substances of this sort have matter, which is the root, foundation, 
and origin of corporeality, as a part of their constitution, they are never¬ 
theless not corporeal. The reason for this is that the formation of these 
spiritual substances is not educed or elicited from the potency of matter, 
but is instead created together ( concreata ) with matter. Hence this latter 
kind of matter is potency only in the sense that in it, as in a receptacle, 
are introduced forms whose provenance is from without and which come 
into being with matter via a simultaneous creation or “con-creation” ( J per 
concreationem). Thus this kind of matter can be said to be in potency to 
spiritual forms, as for example those of the intelligences (read the angels ), 
as well as certain corporeal forms (read the heavenly bodies) —though these 
latter are “less corporeal” than those which are educed from the potency 
of matter, like the forms of sensible bodies and the forms of the elements. 8 


4 Jeremiah Hackett, s.v. Roger Bacon, in: Medieval Philosophers, Dictionaiy of Uteraiy Biography 
CXV, Detroit 1992, 90. 

5 On the question of which version of the De plantis was utilized by Bacon see S.D. 
Wingate, The Medieval Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scientific Corpus, with Special Reference to 
the Biological Works , London 1931, 61-4. 

6 Questiones supra De plantis , ed. Robert Steele, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi XI, 
Oxford 1932, 53: “Solutio ad hoc, quod duplex est materia; quedam est materia que est 
materia tantum, scilicet carens forma, existens in esse essentie, et de hac fit questio; cilia 
est materia que est materia et subjectum, scilicet informata formis substantialibus et acci- 
dentalibus, et hec simpliciter est substantia.” 

7 Ibid., 54: “Queritur utrum materia sit corpus. Et videtur quod non: ex corporeo non 
fit incorporeum, set ex materia hunt incorporea ut substantie spirituales in quibus est 
materia, et que materiam habent sui partem, ergo materia non est corporea substantia vel 
corpus.” 

8 Ibid., 55-6: “Ad primam igitur que probabat quod esset simpliciter incorporalis dicen- 
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This participation in the nature of matter, in fact, takes place on three 
levels: spiritual matter, as for example the matter of the intelligences; 
intermediate matter (;materia media), as the matter of heavenly bodies; and 
finally corporeal and sensible matter, as that of generable and corrupt¬ 
ible substances. 9 Therefore, when the metaphysician considers the first 
kind of matter, that of the intelligences or separate substances, it is the 
kind of matter that accounts for the possibility that such beings have to 
not-be. Though by the will of the Creator such beings, angels and human 
souls, are incorruptible and perpetual, nonetheless by their natures they 
have within themselves the principle by which they are in potency to 
non-being—and this because they have their origin in non-being or nothing. 
The principle, in short, by which they are denominated possible is matter. 10 

In his other Aristotelian commentaries, which date from the same 
period, Bacon’s position on spiritual matter is consistent with the teach¬ 
ing of the De plantis commentary. 11 It was not, however, until the writings 


dum, quod quamvis intelligence et huiusmodi substantie spirituales habeant materiam 
partem sui que est radix, fundamentum, et origo corpulentie, non tamen corporee erunt, 
et hoc [non] est quia formatio earum substantiarum spiritualium non est educta de poten- 
tia materie, set est cum ipsa materia concreata. Unde nota quod materiam esse in poten- 
tia ad formam, hoc est dupliciter; uno modo dicitur esse ad formam intrinsecam cum (dicit 
formam) materialem ex sui potentia educibilem et in seipsam introducibilem per recep- 
tionem et sustentationem, et hoc modo est ad formas corporales; alio modo dicitur poten¬ 
tia sua ad formas, non ita quod ex sua potentia educantur forme, set est in potentia ad 
hoc ut in ipsa introducantur forme ab extrinseco provenientes, scilicet per concreationem 
exeuntes in esse, et sic est in potentia ad formas spirituales ut ad formas intelligentiarum, 
et etiam hoc modo est in potentia ad quasdam formas corporales, set minus corporales 
quam ille que ex sua potentia educuntur, ut ad formas corporum sensibilium et ad for¬ 
mas elementorum que ipsi materie concreate sunt, et hec forme magis et minus naturam 
corpulentie vel corporeitatis participant, ut elementa corpulentiora sunt quam supraceles- 
tia, et terra quam aqua, aer quam ignis, et sic de aliis.” 

Cf. Odo Rigaldus, Franciscan master of theology at Paris during Bacon’s tenure there 
as Arts master; text in Odon Lottin, La simplicity de Vame humaine avant saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
in: id., Psychologie et Morale aux XIT et XIIV siecles, Gembloux 1957, I, 449. 

9 Ibid., 59: “Nota quod de materia dupliciter est loqui; uno modo per essentiam, et sic 
dicitur quod una est et prima; secundo modo per participationem essentie sue. Et hoc 
modo est triplex; quedam spiritualis, ut materia intelligentiarum; quedam corporalis et 
sensibilis, ut materia generabilium et corruptibilium; alia media, ut materia celestium 
corporum.” 

10 Ibid., 60-1: “Metaphysicus. . . non considerat ibi materiam ex qua hunt alia, quia 
essentie rerum de quibus hie est consideratio separate sunt omnino a motu et materia tali, 
scilicet ex qua hunt res, set non a materia secundum quod nominatur possibile, quia huius¬ 
modi essentie et substantie separate et spirituales, licet per voluntatem conditoris incor- 
ruptibiles et perpetue, tamen per suam naturam in se habent principium quo possibilia 
sunt ad non-esse (et hoc quia ex non-esse vel nichilo sunt), quod principium est ipsa mate¬ 
ria secundum quod nuncupatur possibile.” 

11 See e.g. the distinction in his Quaestiones supra libros IV Physkorum Aristotelis, ed. Ferdinand 
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of his mature period, the works produced at the behest of Clement IV, 
that Bacon worked out the full implications of his universal hylomorphism. 
Not surprisingly, the impetus proved to be the theology of the angels. 

In the Opus tertium , for instance, after distinguishing spiritual and cor¬ 
poreal matter as two species of a genus generalissimum , 12 Bacon argues that 
the cause of the angel’s freedom from corruption is that the form com¬ 
pletes the whole potency of its matter and terminates its appetite. It is 
the potency and appetite for a new form that is the cause of corruption 
in corruptible beings, as all know and declare, says Bacon. 13 The fact that 
the angel has matter means for Bacon that it is corruptible and mortal, 
and hence distinct from God. 

A later chapter in the same text brings Bacon to three metaphysical 
questions, which by his account are even more difficult, and the answers 
to which “scarcely ever will be known by men in this life, especially owing 
to already common errors in their study.” 14 The first of these questions 
is whether the angel can traverse the space between heaven and earth 
instandy or in time; is it in other words a case of motus or mutatio ? If the 
angel has finite power, according to Aristotle’s physics it could not act 


Delorme, in: Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , VIII, Oxford 1928, 76. For a complemen¬ 
tary analysis see Crowley, 81-91. 

12 Opus tertium , cap. 38, ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Opera quaedam hactenus inedita , I, London 1859 
(repr. Nendeln, Liechtenstein 1965), 122, 127. 

13 Ibid., 123-4: “Nam res generis generalissimi est incorruptibilis et ingenerabilis, quia 
natura non potest illam corrumpere nec generare, quia praecedit naturam angelicam et 
coelestem, quae sunt incorruptibiles et ingenerabiles. Sed causa incorruptionis in angelo et 
coelo, ut omnes [emphasis mine ] concedunt, est quia forma complet totam potentiam mate- 
riae in eis, et appetitum eius finit: quia potenia ad formam novam et appetitus est causa 
corruptionis in rebus corruptibilibus, ut omnes [emphasis mine] sciunt et dicunt. Ergo cum 
res generis generalissimi sit incorruptibilis, manifestum est quod sua forma complet totam 
potentiam et appetitum materiae. Ergo non est ilia materia in potentia ad ulteriorem for¬ 
mam, nec apta, sed finietur eius appetitus in ea.” 

The omnes in the passage above included the Oxford Dominican Richard Fishacre, who 
argues the identical line: “Hinc enim est corruptio compositi, quia forma eius non est tarn 
nobilis ut terminet et compleat omnem inclinationem materiae ad formam aliam. Forma 
autem quae est intellectus tarn nobilis est ut compleat omnino materiam, ut nulla iam in 
ea relinquatur inclinatio ad formam aliam. Et ita per naturam formae sunt indissolubiles,” 
In 2 Sent. 3.3; the text has been collated from six manuscripts (viz. Bologna, Univ. MS 
1546 [B]; Cambridge, Gonville & Caius College MS 329/410 [C]; Oxford, Oriel College 
MS 43 (B 4.3) [O]; Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 15754 [P]; London, British Library MS Royal 
10.B.VII [R]; and Vatican, Ottob. lat. MS 294 [V]). 

14 Opus tertium , cap. 46, ed. Brewer, 167-8: “Occasione vero horum quae iam quaesita 
sunt occurrunt tres quaestiones difficiliores, quae sunt in tota philosophia et theologia, et 
vix unquam scientur ab homine in hac vita; et praecipue propter errores studii iam vul- 
gatos; et istae sunt metaphysicae quaestiones.” 
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instantaneously, 15 declares Bacon, and he follows this assertion with a 
careful and detailed demonstration. 16 

Furthermore, argues Bacon, not only is the angel incapable of instan¬ 
taneous motion, it is not able to move at all. The angel in an indivisi¬ 
ble place or even present to an indivisible place will be limited to the 
extent that it is there when at rest and not elsewhere, even though it is 
not measured by position (situs) or location, as is an indivisible body, which 
is a point or atom. The consequences for both are equally awkward. Let 
A, for example, be an indivisible locus in space to which an angel is pre¬ 
sent and from which motion will take place; and let B be another indi¬ 
visible locus, which is the first and most immediate terminus to which 
the angel could be moved and to which it will be made present by motion. 
Let C, moreover, be the third indivisible locus, most proximate to B; and 
D, a fourth most immediate to C, and so forth. Since therefore the 
angel cannot be present except to a single indivisible locus at any one 
time, and since it will omit no indivisible in its transit, it is evident that 
it will always be in transit and will not in fact traverse the least space. 
On the model of the point never traversing the least quantum, because 
the latter is made up of an infinite number of points—and the infinite, 
as any reader of Aristode knows, cannot be traversed—so it is likewise 
the case here. 17 


15 Ibid., 168: “Et prima est, an substantia separata, ut angelus vel anima rationalis, cum 
a corpore recedit, posito quod pertranseat spatium inter coelum et terrain, vel quodcunque 
aliud, an pertranseat subito et in instanti, vel in tempore; hoc est, an sit motus vel muta- 
tio. Et iam superius fuerunt rationes positae ad hoc, quando dicebatur quod nulla virtus 
finita agit in instanti. Quia si aliqua virtus ageret in instanti, maior possit agere in minori; 
ut arguit Aristoteles sexto et octavo Physicorum, ubi dicit quod virtus finita et infinita non 
possunt agere in eadem duratione; sed virtus infinita agit in instanti, ergo omnis virtus 
finita aget in tempore.” 

16 Ibid., 168-9. 

17 Ibid., 170: “Quia aut erit angelus in loco indivisibili aut divisibili; si in indivisibili, vel 
praesens loco tali vel tali, determinabit sibi locum indivisibilem, ita quod ibi est dum qui- 
escit, et non alibi; licet non commetiatur se illi indivisibili per situm, sicut indivisible cor- 
porale, quod est punctus vel atomus; et tunc eadem inconvenientia sequentur. Nam sit A 
indivisibile in spatio, cui praesens sit angelus, et est terminus a quo fiet motus; et B sit 
indivisible aliud, qui sit terminus primus et immediatissimus ad quern movebitur angelus, 
et cui praesens fiet per motum, licet ei non commensuretur per situm, sed sit ei praesens 
per determinationem loci, ut omnes ponunt. Et C sit tertium indivisibile in spatio, propin- 
quissimum ipsi B; et D sit quartum immediatissimum ipsi C; et sic ultra. Cum igitur 
angelus secundum haec non potest esse praesens nisi alicui indivisibili soli, et per transmu- 
tationem fiet ab uno indivisibili in aliud, et angelus nullum indivisibile in aliud, et angelus 
nullum indivisibile omittit in suo transitu, nec aliquid de spatio potest omittere, cum totum 
transeat; manifestum est igitur quod semper pertransibit indivisibilia, sicut punctus corporalis 
transiret; sed solum erit differentia in situ. Praesens tamen erit angelus cuilibet indivisibili 
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There is another reason which, says Bacon, cannot easily be set aside. 
While the angel is totally present to A, it is at rest; and while it is totally 
present to B, it is likewise at rest. It cannot, however, be present to A 
with respect to one part and to B with respect to another, because it is 
not divisible and always occupies an indivisible place . 18 Therefore it will 
never be moved. By a parallel line of reasoning, furthermore, Bacon also 
denies that angels are able to change . 19 Hence he rules out both motus 
and mutatio. 

His wrestling with the difficult question of the possibility of the angels 
passing through the space between heaven and earth, or any other space 
for that matter, leads Bacon to the even more difficult question of whether 
the angel can be located in a place . 20 Declaring that there is no more 
puzzling subject in the whole of speculative theology, Bacon asserts that 
he will take a cautious approach: 

I wish in this matter to pursue the paths of inquiry and recital (recitatio) rather than 
determination and definition of any one opinion, and without prejudice to a better 
opinion. 21 

In the first of five arguments in favor of the opinion that he embraces, 
namely that angels are literally nowhere , Bacon asserts that he is persuaded 
that a spiritual substance has no relationship to a bodily place, be that 
place divisible or indivisible. The concept of a bodily place, however else 
it be understood, necessarily includes site {situs ) 22 or whereabouts, because 


sicut punctus; ergo sicut in transitu puncti acciderent duo inconvenientia, quod minimum 
spatium non transiret, quia infinita sunt puncta in quolibet, et quod quantitas sit ex punc- 
tis; sic erit hie.” This analysis derives from Aristode’s Physics (VI. 1-2, 231bl8-233b32). 

18 Ibid., 170-1: “Et tertia ratio non potest impediri; quia dum est praesens ipsi A quies- 
cit; et dum est totaliter praesens ipsi B quiescit; et non potest esse secundum partem unam 
praesens A, et secundum aliam praesens ipsi B, quia indivisibilis est; et semper locum 
indivisibilem obtinet. Ergo numquam movebitur.” For a lucid (and persuasive) response to 
this line of argument see Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae , 1.53.1c. 

19 See ibid., 171. 

20 He actually puts this quesdon on an equal footing in the hierarchy of difficulty with 
the next question to be addressed, namely, the aeuum of spiritual substances; see ibid., 189 
and following. 

21 Ibid., cap. 47, ed. Brewer, 172-3: “Ideo oportet hie considerare de loco eorum, quod 
non habet aliquid difficilius se in tota speculatione sapientiae. Habet tamen duo aequalia 
ei in difficultate, de quorum altero dicetur post hoc, quia annexum est istis. Sed in hoc 
loco volo procedere secundum vias inquisitionis et recitationis, magis quam determinatio- 
nis et diffinitionis alicuius sententiae, et sine praejudicio melioris sententiae.” 

22 That Bacon is not using situs here in the sense of Aristode’s ninth category, that is, 
the disposition of parts one to another (e.g. lying, sitting, standing, etc.) becomes evident 
below, where he uses situs as a synonym for being situated (Opus tertium , cap. 49, ed. Brewer, 
183): “. . . nullum situm habet, quia nec situatur in coelo ut Stella, nec in terra ut homo.” 
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even a point (the minimum place) has location, as does a line and a sur¬ 
face and a body. But a spiritual substance has no location and therefore 
lacks the ratio of a bodily place . 23 

A spiritual substance, moreover, possesses neither the divisibility of 
quantity nor even of a point, because by its very nature it is indivisible. 
It is neither a quantity nor the terminus of a quantity. Thus, just as the 
divisibility of quantity is alien to a spiritual substance, so too is the indivisi¬ 
bility of a limit of quantity, which is a point. But things not of the same 
genus have no comparison or proportion to each other, as for example 
there is no proportion of white to line or substance , which belong to dif¬ 
ferent genera of predicaments. In like manner, indivisible spiritual nature 
has no comparison or proportion to either indivisible or divisible in a 
bodily quantity . 24 

Bacon’s third argument is an a fortiori consideration. Corporeal sub¬ 
stances do not of their very nature have a relationship to place. Unity 
and number, for example, do not. Unity is neither here nor there except 
by accident, in virtue namely of a body whose unity it is. Far less there¬ 
fore does the spiritual substance, which in no way depends on body, have 
a connection or relationship to a bodily place . 25 

For his last argument, Bacon says that everything that is in a place is 
so naturally or accidentally. But that which is in a place accidentally, as 


23 Ibid., ed. Brewer, 173: “Quod autem substantia spirituals nullam rationem habet ad 
locum corporalem, neque divisibilem neque indivisibilem, persuadetur sic. Locus corpo- 
ralis, qualitercunque intelligatur, habet necessario situm de suo intellectu; quia etiam punc- 
tus situm habet, et linea, et superficies, et corpus. Sed substantia spirituals nullum situm 
potest habere, ergo nullam rationem habet loci corporalis.” 

24 Ibid.: “Iterum, substantia spirituals neque habet divisibilitatem quantitatis nec puncti, 
quia sua natura est indivisibilis; neque est quantum, neque terminus quanti. Et ita sicut 
divisibilitas quantitatis a substantia spirituali extranea est, sic indivisibilitas termini quan¬ 
titatis, qui est punctus. Sed quae non sunt eiusdem generis non habent ad invicem 
comparationem nec proportionem; ut non est proportio albedinis ad lineam, nec ad sub- 
stantiam, quae sunt diversorum generum praedicamentalium a genere albedinis; nec ad 
musicam, nec ad dulcedinem, quae sunt in diversis generibus subaltemis ad albedinem. 
Quapropter natura indivisibilis spirituals nullam comparationem nec proportionem habebit 
ad indivisibile vel divisibile in quanto corporali.” 

25 Ibid., 173-4: “Iterum, hoc videmus per locum a maiori: nam quaedam res sunt cor- 
porales, quia proprietates corporum sunt, et tamen non habent aliquam comparationem 
ad locum corporalem de sui natura, ut unitas et numerus. Non enim contingit dicere quod 
de sui natura alicubi sunt; quia non habent situm nec positionem. Unitas enim non est 
hie nec ibi; neque locum divisibilem nec indivisibilem occupat; nec praesens est alicui loco 
naturaliter, et de se, sed per accidens, ratione corporis cuius est unitas. Ergo manifestum 
est, quod longe minus substantia spirituals, quae a corpore non dependet aliquo modo, 
habebit respectum vel comparationem ad locum corporalem.” 
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a rock thrown in the air, is there by violence and has a necessary incli¬ 
nation to a natural place. Thus everything that occupies an accidental 
place in actuality possesses a native aptitude for its natural place, in which 
it is conserved ( salvetur ) 26 and outside of which it exists only by violence. 
In spiritual substances, however, there is no violence, and therefore they 
cannot have accidental place. Nor is there in them a need to be con¬ 
served because they are by nature incorruptible. In neither sense, then, 
is there any exigency for spiritual substances to be located in a place . 27 

If, however, someone should object that while the spiritual substance 
may not need a locus sabans , a “conserving place,” it does need a con¬ 
taining place , 28 because the spiritual substance or angel is included in the 
world of things and outside the heaven of the empyrean it can and ought 
not exist, and thus its nature is limited in that it is contained beneath 
the empyrean, there are many responses that can be made. In the first 
place, the outermost heaven, the empyrean, does not have a place in the 
sense of a continens and yet is a part of the universe. If it is not, then the 
penultimate heaven also lacks a place, both in the sense of a continens and 
a salvans , and so on down through the remaining concentric spheres. If, 
however, none of the spheres needs a place with respect to its conserving 
function, neither does it need one for its containing function. And if 
the heavens, which are after all corporeal substances, have no need for 
a continens , how much less does the spiritual substance ? 29 


26 A difficult word to render in English. The idea is Aristotelian in origin, namely that 
there prevails a necessary connection between natural place and the well-being of a body. 
Out of its natural place the body is more apt to corrupt. 

27 Ibid., 174: “Iterum, omnis res, quae locum habet, aut habet locum naturalem aut 
accidentalem; sed res quae habet locum accidentalem, ut lapis, qui elevatur sursum, est 
ibi per violentiam, et habet necessariam inclinationem ad locum naturalem. Et ideo omne 
quod habet locum accidentalem in actu, aptum natum est habere locum naturalem, in 
quo salvetur, et extra quern est per violentiam. Sed in substantiis spiritualibus non est ali- 
qua violentia; ergo non possunt habere locum accidentalem. Neque in eis est necessitas 
conservationis, quia incorruptibiles sunt; ergo nullo modo determinant sibi locum natu¬ 
ralem, et ita nullo modo habebunt locum.” 

28 Bonaventure had in his Sentences Commentary given a threefold relationship between 
the locus and the locatum “that which is located”, namely, containing, measuring, and con¬ 
serving: “Ad intelligentiam autem obiectorum est notandum, quod locus habet triplicem 
comparationem ad locatum. Comparatur enim primo in ratione continentis , secundo in 
ratione mensurantis, et tertio in ratione conservantis. Continet enim ut vas, mensurat ut quanti- 
tas, sed conservat ut natura,” In 2 Sent. 2.2.2.1 concl. (ed. Quaracchi, 2:76). Bacon is follow¬ 
ing Bonaventure’s taxonomy, except for the mensurans. 

29 Opus tertium , cap. 47, ed. Brewer, 174-5: “Si dicatur quod substantia spiritualis non 
indiget loco salvante sed continente, quia est pars universitatis rerum, et extra coelum esse 
non potest nec debet, et ideo limitatur eius natura ut sit infra coelum ultimum locum non 
habet, et tamen est pars universi; nec aliquod coelum indiget loco continente; quia si 
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The elements, on the other extreme, bring us to the root of the con¬ 
taining function of place. Because they are in need of being conserved 
from every side, they are thus in need of containment from every side, of 
being in short enveloped. Therefore the elements assume spherical shape, 
concentrically nested from the innermost earth to the outermost fire. As 
a consequence the celestial body, the empyrean, is also a sphere, thus 
enclosing (contentiva) the spheres of the elements. If, however, the elements 
had no need for conservation, they would have no need for containment 
and no need therefore for the sphericity of the heavens. Containment, in 
other words, is not an absolute but a relative necessity . 30 The suppressed 
premise in this argument is that spiritual substances can enjoy the status 
of being things in the world without having to be placed within it. 
Incorruptible by nature, they do not require containment in a place for 
the purposes of conservation. 

The final of Bacon’s five arguments silently invokes Aristotle’s cos¬ 
mology. To the extent that the world is subject to generation and cor¬ 
ruption there is a necessity for the sphericity of the ultimate body, that 
is the outermost heaven. The latter is moved only in a circle, the per¬ 
fect motion according to Aristotle, as Bacon reminds the pope he estab¬ 
lished in the Opus maius. But should the heavens not be moved, there 
would be no generation and corruption , 31 as will be the case in the final 
resurrection. Then all will rise incorruptible. Yet they will still be parts 


coelum ultimum non esset de partibus universi coelum penultimum locum non haberet, 
nec continentem, nec salvantem, et sic nec de aliquo coelo. Unde quod non indiget sal- 
vante non indiget continente, et ideo coeli non indigent aliquo loco continente; quare longe 
magis substantia spiritualis non indigebit loco continente.” 

Pierre Duhem’s evaluation of Bacon’s contribution to this subject is worth quoting in 
full: “We do not think that any Christian Scholastic more clearly perceived Aristode’s 
thought concerning the place of heaven; we do not think that any expressed it with as 
great a precision. Wresding with one of the more essential, though subde, theories of 
Peripatetic physics, Bacon was able to master it as early as when he taught at the Faculty 
of Arts at Paris, and gave striking proof of his perspicacity”; Medieval Cosmology. Theories of 
Infinity, Place, Time, Void, and the Plurality of Worlds , ed. & tr. Roger Ariew, Chicago 1985, 
147. 

30 Ibid., 175. “Iterum, si consideremus radicem unde accidit condnentia in hoc mundo, 
videbimus quod ad hoc, quod res sit pars universi, non requiritur quod contineatur ab 
aliquo. Nam quia elementa indigent salvante undique, ideo indigent continente undique; 
et ideo elementum est sphaericum corpus; et per consequens corpus coeleste est sphaeri- 
cum; et ideo contentivum elementi. Sed si elementa ex nulla parte indigerent salvante, 
aut non undique, non esset necesse, quod elementa essent sphaericae figurae, nec per con¬ 
sequens coelum; et ideo condnentia non requireretur necessario; et tamen essent partes 
universi.” 

31 Cf. the 79th article in the Condemnation of 1277, viz. “that if the heaven stood still, 
fire would not burn flax because God would not exist.” 
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of the universe, proving once more that there is no necessary connection 
between “containment” ( continentia ) and being part of the universe. Bacon 
concludes that the spiritual substance requires no place, either divisible 
or indivisible, nor is there any ought incurred either for the sake of con¬ 
tainment or conservation . 32 

The problem arises, however, that if the angels are created in heaven 
and if they cannot traverse point A either by motion or change, then it 
seems that they cannot operate in this world nor can they be present to 
humankind—which is contrary to the truth both of Scripture and rea¬ 
son. If, however, one were to claim that existing at point A in heaven, 
the angel could operate here among human creatures owing to its great 
power, absent local mutation, it would be countered that power does not 
outstrip nature: either nature is superior to power or at least its equal. 
Therefore, where the angel’s nature or essence is not found, neither is 
its operation possible . 33 

It is the firm faith of the Church, moreover, and the testimony of 
Scripture and the saints, as well as true stories , Bacon adds, that not only 
have angels been made present to human beings operationally but also 
according to their substance , essence , and nature. This could not be the case 
were the angel to limit itself to a punctal place, in other words, to a 
point, as has already been demonstrated . 34 


32 Opus tertium , cap. 47, ed. Brewer, 175-6: “Iterum, in quantum mundus debet moveri 
propter generationem et corruptionem, oportet quod sit sphaericitas figurae; quia non pos¬ 
set ultimum corpus mundi moveri, nisi in figura tali, sicut probavi in Opere Maiori. Sed 
si coelum non moveretur, nec fierent generatio et corruptio, sicut erit post resurrectionem— 
quia tunc omnia erunt incorruptibilia, et adhuc erunt partes universi—ergo figura ista 
spaerica, quae facit continentiam in hoc mundo, non potest convincere, quin idem sit pars 
universi, et necessario contentum, secundum quod requirit continens et locum continen- 
tem. Quapropter concludi videtur necessario, quod spiritualis substantia nullum locum, nec 
divisibilem nec indivisibilem, corporalem requirit, nec debeat habere, propter continen¬ 
tiam, sicut neque propter salutem.” 

33 Ibid., cap. 48, ed. Brewer, 176: “Deinde in particulari argui potest ad utrumque, et 
primo quod locum indivisibilem non obtinebit nec requiret. Nam tunc sit illud A punctus 
in coelo; sequitur igitur per superius dicta quod non transibit ipsum A in aetemum, neque 
per motum neque per mutationem; ergo non operabitur nisi apud ipsum A. Ergo angeli 
cum fuerint omnes in coelo creati, et primo existentes ibi, non possent aliquid operari in 
hoc mundo, nec ad homines pertingere, neque praesentes eis esse, quod est plane falsum; 
quia scriptura dicit plane contrarium, et multiplex historia, et experientia; et est contra 
fidem et contra veritatem. Si dicatur quod, existens in A puncto in coelo potest hie inter 
homines operari, propter potestatem magnam virtutis, sine mutatione locali;—contra, potes- 
tas non excedit essentiam, quia aut essentia nobilior est potentia, aut potentia aequatur 
saltern essentiae; sicut dicitur in libro de Causis. Ergo ubi sua essentia non est, non potest 
operari.” 

34 Ibid., 177: “Iterum, secundum fidem ecclesiae et scripturae, et dicta sanctorum, et 
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The rational soul’s presence to the entire body not only by its power 
but by its nature, true as well of the soul in heaven or in hell or in pur¬ 
gatory, is likewise an argument that the angel is not confined to a point. 
Were the latter the case, namely that the essence of the angel were punc- 
tal in size, so too would its power be limited to a point, and then indeed, 
says Bacon, it would be the basest of all substances . 35 

If the objection be raised that since the angel is indivisible, so too 
should be its place, a point namely, Bacon responds that indivisibility with 
respect to the angel and to place is equivocal and belongs to different 
genera. Although, theoretically speaking, an indivisible place would be 
more suitable to an indivisible substance than would a divisible place, it 
is more precise to say that the angel is indifferent to every quantity of 
place, large or small, so long as it is finite . 36 

If again it be objected that a limited place is a function of the angel’s 


secundum historias certas, angeli non solum facti sunt praesentes hominibus secundum 
opera, sed secundum suam substantiam, et essentiam, et naturam. Sed hoc non potest si 
angelus determinet sibi locum punctalem, ut probatum est.” The question of the number 
of angels on a pinhead is of course an old chestnut, but apparently never asked by a 
medieval master. Its first written appearance according to Prof. Edith Sylla is in Henry 
More’s The Immortality of the Soul, published in 1659. For a discussion of this and related 
issues see my paper Of Angels and Pinheads. 

35 Ibid.\ “Iterum, anima rationalis est praesens corpori humano viventi; et est praesens 
non solum secundum operationem sed secundum substantiam, ut patet, et fit in coelo per 
praesentiam suae substantiae quae beata est, aut in inferno quae damnatur, aut in pur- 
gatorio quae spem habet salutis. Ergo substantia spiritualis non erit solum et semper prae¬ 
sens uni loco punctali, secundum suam essentiam, sicut nec secundum suam potentiam 
solam operandi. Iterum, si angelus esset arctatus solum ad punctum, et esset substantia 
punctalis, impossibile est quod esset dignitatis illius quae praedicatur de eo; nam tunc et 
essentia esset punctalis et potentia, et ita esset vilissima substantiarum, et vilior omnibus 
aliis, quae ad puncti miseriam non arctantur.” 

36 Ibid., 1778: “Quod si obiiciatur quod angelus est indivisibilis, igitur et suus locus, 
dicendum est quod indivisibilitas angeli et loci sunt aequivoca et alterius generis; quia 
angelus est ita indivisibilis quod nec est quantum nec terminus quanti; sed punctus localis 
est terminus quanti, et ideo non correspondent sibi invicem. Si etiam dicatur, quod sicut 
se habet divisibile locatum ad locum divisibilem, sic indivisible ad locum indivisibilem; 
dicendum, quod prima propositio vera est de indivisibili locato, quod est eiusdem generis 
cum divisibili, ut est punctus corporalis respectu corporis; sed non de alio indivisibili quod 
est spirituale; quod nec est terminus corporis nec quantitatis. Sed tota difficultas est respectu 
loci divisibilis; et probatur quod angelus non potest sibi determinare locum divisibilem, nec 
magnum nec parvum, ad quern limitetur per praesentiam. Nam plus convenit ei locus 
indivisibilis quam divisibilis, quia substantia est indivisibilis; ergo si locus ei indivisibilis non 
congruit, nec multo magis locus divisibilis. Iterum, non contingit nos assignare uni angelo 
quantum debet occupare, nec potest per naturam loci et locati assignari; scilicet ut sit unus 
pes, vel duo, vel quantum locus hominis vel stellae; quoniam cum sit res spiritualis non 
habet maiorem convenientiam ad locum unius quantitatis quam alterius, dummodo sit 
quantitas finita; ergo indifferenter se habebit ad omnem quantitatem loci, seu parvam seu 
magnam; ergo ad nullum locum certae quantitatis finitae potest arctari.” 
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finitude of power, Bacon replies that the angel’s power is spiritual, as is its 
essence. As a spiritual essence does not exhibit more congeniality (familiaritas) 
toward one place rather than another, neither does its power . 37 

The difficulty of these questions, continues Bacon, is further com¬ 
pounded by the all-too-common tendency on the part of the cavilers to 
substitute sensible images for intelligible concepts. Although Bacon agrees 
with Aristode in holding that our understanding always begins with the 
sensible—or with the continuum, as he says here—our mind must tran¬ 
scend corporeal quantity if it hopes to reach a true understanding of spir¬ 
itual substances and their properties. We say in the Creed, for example, 
that God descended from heaven : the vulgar understanding would be that He 
descended from on high, leaving His place in heaven and acquiring a 
new place. These claims would, however, obviously be absurd. Likewise, 
when we say He sent his only-begotten Son , we fail to understand the mean¬ 
ing when we interpret the image literally . 38 

In like manner, says Bacon, we employ many sensible similitudes in 
speaking of the angels, similitudes which must be transcended if we aim 
at a true understanding of these spiritual creatures. Just as we know from 
the creation and governance of the world that God exists and from the 
unity of the world that He is one, so too by the movements of the heavens, 
which are neither natural nor violent but voluntary, we know that it is 
the angelic nature that moves the heavens(!). Moreover, because there are 
sixty such movements according to Aristotle, we know that there at least 


37 Ibid ., 178-9: “Si dicatur quod sic, quia sua potestas limitatur, et ideo oportet quod 
locum limitatum et certum occupet: contra hoc; aut haec limitatio est limitatio suae potes- 
tatis, et sic patet quod non habebit locum infinitum ex sua potestate; et hoc non impedit 
argumentum. Sed si limitatio potestatis dicat locum certae quantitatis, qua minorem nec 
maiorem occupabit; hoc reprobatur sic, quia sua potestas est spiritualis, sicut sua essentia, 
et non repugnat ei nec disconvenit; et ideo si sua essentia quia est spiritualis non habet 
familiaritatem magis ad locum unius quam alterius, ergo nec sua potestas.” 

38 Ibid., cap. 49, ed. Brewer, 179-80: “Sed difficiiia sunt argumenta in contrarium propter 
imaginations corporalium, quibus absorpti sumus, quia omnis intellectus noster est cum 
continuo, ut dicit Aristoteles.. . . Et ideo primo intuitu non transcendit intellectus noster 
ultra continuum, quod est quantitas corporalis. Et propter hoc de spiritualibus format sibi 
imaginations corporales, aut similes eis; aut si has non faciat aliquando, tunc deficit a 
comprehensione veritatum circa spiritualia, et nihil contemplatur; et ideo in his multa sunt 
vulgata secundum modum loquendi in corporalibus, cum tamen aliter intelligenda sunt, et 
non solum de angelis, sed de Deo. Nam dicimus quod Deus descendit de coelo; sed secun¬ 
dum modum vulgatum apud nos, quod descendit de alto, relinquit locum ilium et adquirit 
novum locum, quern prius non habuit. Sed haec sunt absurda de Deo. Et cum dicitur: 
‘Misit Deus Filium suum in terris,’ non est intelligendum sicut homo mittit filium suum 
a se ad locum distantem, in quo non est mittens, et quern prius non habuit missus. Haec 
enim in corporalibus locum habent; et sic de infinitis aliis attributis Deo, secundum ser- 
mones vulgatos de corporalibus. Quae aliter intelligenda sunt.” 
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sixty angels, in addition to the tens of hundreds of thousands that we know 
to exist through the faith of the Church and the testimony of the Scriptures 
and the saints . 39 

Furthermore, angels are impeded neither in the moving of the heav¬ 
enly spheres nor in their missions in the service of human creatures by 
their inability to move or change. The whole of philosophy exclaims , says 
Bacon in one of his exuberant modes, that the spiritual substance is immobile 
with respect to place . . . and yet operates in different places. This is, he tells the 
pope, the well known position of certain Parisian theologians. Distance 
of operation, moreover, is no obstacle, since distance is a category appli¬ 
cable only to corporeal substances. The angel, in sum, is nowhere as to 
its substance and immobile, present in heaven, yet not absent from this 
earth, occupying place nowhere . 40 

This freedom from the restrictions of space, however, does not mean 
that the angels are, like God, ubiquitous . 41 The angel lacks the ratio of 


39 Ibid., 180-1: “Similiter vero est de angelis, quod multa loquimur de eis secundum 
similitudines loquendi in corporalibus; quia talis modus loquendi est proprius intellectui 
nostro, qui corporalis non transcendit, primo aspectu et principali mentis intuitu; licet ex 
consequenti per corporalia, quae sunt effectus et privationes spiritualium, devenimus via 
argumenti in aliquales cognitiones spiritualium; et praecipue quantum ad quaestiones, an 
sint et quot sint. Quia scimus quod Deus est propter creationem et gubernationem mundi; 
et scimus quod est unus, quia unus est mundus. Et per motus coelorum, qui non sunt 
naturales, nec violenti, sed voluntarii, scimus quod angelica natura est quae movet coelos; 
et quia sunt sexaginta motus secundum Aristotelem, in nono Metaphysicae, scimus etiam 
quod angeli, motores orbium coelestium, sunt sexaginta, praeter millia millium et decies 
centena millia, et innumerabiles nobis, quos scimus esse per fidem ecclesiae, et scripturae, 
et sanctorum.” 

40 Ibid., 181-3: “Si igitur obiiciatur, quod cum angeli sint in gloria coelesti, erunt infra 
coelum, et ita vel totum coelum, vel partem, quilibet eorum sibi determinabit, et ita locum 
divisibilem vel indivisibilem; dixerunt viri famosi quod hoc argumentum non valet; quia 
Deus est in coelo, et in hoc mundo, et tamen nullum locum sibi determinat... Si tunc 
dicatur, quod angelus erit similis Deo in hac parte, et ita tamen Deus propter hoc, quod 
in se est, non dicitur esse in loco; similiter et angelus; quod est nefarium, quia tunc esset 
Deus: dicunt quod Deus est natura spiritualis per privationem corporalis naturae, et in 
hoc similis est ei angelus. . . . Et hoc philosophia clamat tota, quod substantia spiritualis 
est immobilis, secundum locum, ut habetur in libro de Causis, et tamen operatur in locis 
diversis. Et haec et quorundam theologorum positio famosa Parisius, volentes quod opere- 
tur in coelo et in terra, licet non moveatur secundum locum, nec mutatur. Ponitur igitur, 
quod nulla distantia corporalis impedit operationem angeli, nec respectu eius est aliqua 
huiusmodi distantia; nam distantia corporalis ad corpora refertur, sed non ad spiritus.... 
Sed eius substantia nusquam est localiter per determinationem alicuius loci; quia situm 
non habet. Et ideo cum angelus duxit et reduxit Tobiam, operatio eius et corpus assump- 
tum mutabant locum, et fiebant in diversis locis; sed substantia angelica remansit immo¬ 
bilis praesens scilicet coelo, non absens a terra, nec tamen locum alicubi occupans, nec 
determinans in coelo nec in terra.” 

41 This teaching, viz . the ubiquity of the angel, was explicitly condemned by William 
of Auvergne, bishop of Paris, in 1241: “quod angelus in eodem instanti potest esse in 
diversis locis et esse ubique si voluerit. Hunc errorem reprobabmus, credimus enim quod 
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God’s majesty and infinite power, and is not therefore everywhere. By 
reason of its spirituality, however, which is not bound by physical dis¬ 
tance, one can properly say that the angel is present in heaven and at the 
same time neither absent nor distant from the earth. Reverence for the 
Divine Majesty demands this negative mode of predication: one cannot 
say that the angel is always and at the same time present to heaven and 
earth; one must rather say that the angel is not absent from the latter . 42 
Bacon is careful to insist that ubiquity is not repugnant to the angel’s 
spiritual nature but rather to its creaturely status, insofar as it has lim¬ 
ited power . 43 

Bacon concludes his analysis of the relationship between spiritual sub¬ 
stances and space with a forewarning that the vulgus “the common herd” 
is incapable of understanding this issue or even any part thereof. Some, 
in fact, led more by their imagination than their reason, are so exercised 
over this matter that they will stoop to vilification. His appeal, however, 
is to the authority of the former Oxford masters, Friar Adam Marsh and 
Bishop Robert Grosseteste, who are labeled sapientes antiqui. While insist¬ 
ing that he is asserting nothing which would be prejudicial to a better 
opinion, Bacon remains nevertheless convinced that he has established 
arguments for his position which cannot be refuted, though many head¬ 
strong people {multi obstinati) continue to cavil . 44 


angelus est in loco per diffinitionem, ita quod si est hie, non est alibi in eodem instanti; 
impossibile est enim quod sit ubique, hoc enim proprium est solius Dei,” Chartularium 
Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle et A. Chatelain, Paris 1899, I, 171. 

42 Opus tertium, cap. 49, ed. Brewer, 183-4: “Angelus autem non habet rationem maies- 
tatis nec potentiae infinitae, et ideo ex hac parte non est ubique, nec cum praesens est 
coelo non abest terra. Sed ratione spiritualitatis, quae nullam distantiam recipit corpo- 
ralem, quia nullum situm habet, quia nec situatur in coelo ut Stella, nec in terra ut homo, 
habet quod praesens coelo non abest terra, nec distat. Et ideo secundum hanc viam non 
debet adhuc proprie, et primo, et principaliter did quod sit ubique per affirmationem, et 
hoc praecipue ut dissimilitude eius ad maiestatem Dei notetur.. .. Quatenus igitur non 
solum vitemus errorem, sed sermones similes erroribus, praecipue propter reverentiam divi- 
nae maiestatis, non dicemus quod angelus est simul et semel ubique; quia hoc appropriatur 
Deo tarn in re quam in sermone; nec oportet quod dicamus quod angelus est simul et 
semel praesens coelo et terrae, sed per negadonem, quod non abest nec distat a coelo nec 
a terra, et cum est praesens coelo non distat a terra, nec abest ab ea; et, e converso, cum 
consideratur praesens terrae, non abest nec distat a coelo; ut semper aliqua negatio expri- 
matur, quia nullam habet radonem distantiae corporalis, cum sit spiritus.” 

43 Ibid., 185: “Haec privatio comparadonis sufficit pro spado finito, ut non absit alicui 
parti eius; non tamen sufficit hoc ad spatium infinitum, quia angelus et est natura spiri- 
tualis, et est creatura, et potentiae finitae. Quod igitur non absit allicui parti spatii infiniti, 
non repugnat angelo in quantum est natura spiritualis, sed in quantum est creatura, et 
potentiam habens finitam.” 

44 Ibid., cap. 50, ed. Brewer, 187: “Vulgus tamen non capit haec, nec eius capita multa. 
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Who are these cavilers who so preoccupied Friar Roger? Whomever 
else he may have had in mind, Bacon most probably aimed his broad¬ 
side at John Peckham, 45 then master of theology in Paris, and Bonaventure 
of Bagnorea, then Minister General of his Order. In his Sentences Commen¬ 
tary, 1250-1252, the latter had raised the question of the place of the 
angels and concluded that they are located within the empyrean heaven, 
even while conceding that this is a locus continens only, not mensurans “meas¬ 
uring” nor conservans “conserving.” 46 

It is for the sake of the ordering of the parts of the universe that 
Bonaventure says he puts the angels in a place. Without place the angels 
would not be ordered among themselves, given that they were all cre¬ 
ated simultaneously. 47 This place of the angels, moreover, is corporeal, 
namely the empyrean—and corporeal for two reasons: first, corporeity is 
congruent with the angel’s limitation as a created spirit; and secondly, it 
is the only way to secure the distinction here and there “hie et ibi.” 48 

It was the cavilers, however, who had the last word. Among the propo¬ 
sitions condemned in Paris in 1277 by Bishop Tempier’s sweeping and 
epoch-making condemnation are to be found the following: 

That an intelligence or an angel or a separated soul is nowhere (53). That the sepa¬ 
rated substances are nowhere according to their substance. This is erroneous if so 
understood as to mean that substance is not in a place . . . (54). That the separated 
substances are somewhere by their operation, and that they cannot move from one 


Aliqui tamen se confricant ad haec, nulla tamen rationum potentia ducti, sed imagina- 
tione sua in hoc, sicut in aliis, magis falsis quam veris gaudentes. Unde vilificatur haec 
positio per eos si vera est. Extollitur autem per consensum antiquorum sapientum, ut fratris 
Adae, et episcopi Roberti magistri sui, et caeterorum. Disputationem igitur approbo, sed 
nihil assero in praeiudicium sententiae melioris. Fateor tamen quod rationes pro hac posi- 
tione nescio dissolvere, et fortdores rationes pro hac positione nescio dissolvere, et fortiores 
rationes in contrarium dissolvi. Nec credo quod omnes qui nunc vivunt rationes quas 
induxi valeant veraciter impedire, quamvis multi obstinati cavillaverunt.” 

45 D.E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford , New York 1964, 205. 

46 In 2 Sent., 2.2.2.1 (ed. Quaracchi, 2:76-7). 

47 This simul was a formulation of the Fourth Lateran Council (see note 1 above), a 
formulation that created problems for hexaemeral commentators in that there is no explicit 
mention of angelic creation in Genesis. 

48 Ibid.: “Ratio autem, quare Angeli continentur loco sive aliquo ambiente, est ordinatio 
partium universi. Si enim non haberent aliquid continens, non esset eorum existentia ordi- 
nata ad invicem, nec haberet ordinem unus ad alterum; hoc autem non decet universum 
nec summum opificem.—Ratio autem, quare continentur loco corporali ’, duplex est: una, scil¬ 
icet limitatio ipsius spiritus creati . . . ideo Deus fecit unum corpus nobilissimum, quod esset 
natum omnia ambire, et extra quod omnino nihil esset; et hoc est empyreum; et ideo 
necesse est, Angelum esse intra ipsum.— Alia ratio est, quia in solo corpore est distinctio 
hie et ibi. . . ideo inter creaturas soli corpori debuit dari universalis potentia locandi, et 
respectu visibilium et invisibilium, ut sic universum esset unum in omnibus sui partibus 
ordinatum.” 
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extreme to another or to the middle except in so far as they can will to operate 
either in the middle or in the extremes. This is erroneous if so understood as to 
mean that without operation a substance is not in a place and that it does not pass 
from one place to another (55). 49 

Whom did the bishop and his commission think held these doctrines? 
The obvious suspects are Albertus Magnus, Thomas of Aquino, Siger of 
Brabant, and Boethius of Dacia. 50 1 am suggesting, pace Theodore Crowley, 51 
that Roger Bacon, since he held all three condemned propositions in 
some form or other, eminently qualifies as a target of the proscription. 
Although he had addressed the Opus tertium to the pontiff, its contents 
very soon became known, especially in Franciscan circles. 52 Furthermore, 
Jeremiah Hackett’s discovery that articles 101-106 of the Condemnation 
correspond either exactly (in the case of article 101) or closely to Bacon’s 
teaching in the Opus maius provides corroborating evidence that Tempier’s 
net was intended to catch the Doctor mirabilis as well. 53 

In the academic year following the Condemnation, Godfrey of Fontaines 
refrained from determining a question on angelic location, noting both 
the mutually contradictory nature of the condemned propositions and also 
the danger of incurring excommunication. 54 John Duns Scotus, rep¬ 
resenting the next generation of post-Condemnation thinkers, had no 
such hesitation in determining the question of angelic place, arguing the 


49 Chartularium, I, 546; English translation cited from Arthur Hyman and James J. Walsh 
(eds.), Philosophy in the Middle Ages, Indianapolis 1973, 587. On the face of it, nos. 54 and 
55 contradict each other, which both Henry of Ghent—to his embarrassment—and Godfrey 
of Fontaines observed; see Roland Hissette, Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 
Mars 1277, Louvain 1977, 104-5, and John Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Godfrey of 
Fontaines. A Study in Late Thirteenth-Centuiy Philosophy, Washington D.G. 1981, 385. 

50 Hissette, 105-10. The quarry might also be extended to include Giles of Rome and 
the anonymous author of Utrum omnia entia sint in loco; ibid., 105 n. 5 & 109. See also the 
recent study by Wippel, which challenges Hissette’s view that Thomas was not directly a 
target of the Condemnation: Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnation of 1277, in: The Modem 
Schoolman, 72 (1994-1995), 233-72. 

51 Theodore Crowley, replying to the unsubstantiated claims of De Wulf and Gorce to 
the contrary, denies that any of the condemned propositions were upheld by Bacon, sin¬ 
gling out for special mention the astrological errors; Problem of the Soul, 70. 

52 Jeremiah Hackett has argued that Bonaventure, and presumably Peckham, read the 
Opus maius carefully; cf. Aristotle, Astrology and Controversy at the University of Paris 1266-74, in: 
John Van Engen (ed.), Learning InstitutionalizedTeaching in the Medieval University, Notre Dame 
[in press]. Certainly Peckham was acquainted with Bacon’s teaching on perspectiva, issued 
in his Opus maius; see David C. Lindberg, The Science of Optics, in: D. Lindberg (ed.), Science 
in the Middle Ages, Chicago 1978, 353. 

53 Hackett, (( Scientia Experimentalist From Robert Grosseteste to Roger Bacon, in: James McEvoy 
(ed.), Robert Grosseteste: Mew Perspectives on his Thought and Scholarship, Steenbrugh 1994, 117-8. 

54 Wippel, 385. 
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precise opposite of Bacon’s teaching, namely, that the angels were imma¬ 
terial in nature and nevertheless in a place. 55 

The thought-experiment that was spiritual matter had ultimately failed, 
abandoned even by the Franciscans. As to the problem of locating the 
angels: although Roger Bacon was ultimately vindicated when the rele¬ 
vant articles were repealed by one of Tempier’s successors, at least to the 
extent that they touched on the teachings of Friar, now Saint, Thomas 
of Aquino, 56 the debate had long since moved off center-stage. In the 
form of the question regarding the number of angels that could dance 
on a pinhead, its shelf life was extended, but merely as a modem par¬ 
ody on the triviality and irrelevance of medieval theology. 57 

Fairfield, Connecticut 
Fairfield University 


55 For an excellent discussion of Scotus’ position and the new physics that informs it 
see Helen Lang’s chapter Duns Scotus: Putting Angels in Their Place , in: Aristotle's Physics and 
Its Medieval Varieties , Albany 1992, 173-87. 

56 Chartularium , II, no. 838, pp. 280-1. Cf. Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas , 
vol. I: The Person and his Work , tr. Robert Royal, Washington D.C. 1996, 324. 

57 See note 34 above. 
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Roger Bacon and Radical Aristotelianism 1266-77: An Introduction 

In the vast literature on the Parisian condemnations which followed 
on the pioneering work of Ernest Renan and Pierre Mandonnet down 
to the systematic review by Roland Hissette and to later studies, one 
name is conspicuously absent from the indices of these studies, namely, 
Roger Bacon (Professor of Philosophy [MA] c. 1237-47 at the University 
of Paris and a senior resident at the Franciscan studium in Paris in the 
1260’s). 1 This is, indeed, quite an anomaly since Renan had connected 
Latin Averroism with the Franciscan studium and Mandonnet had noted 
a significant connection between the works of Roger Bacon (1260-74) and 
the Condemnations of 1277. 2 Once again, in more recent studies of the 


1 E. Renan, Averroes et Vavenoisme: Essai historique , 3rd ed., Paris 1866; Pierre Mandonnet 
O.P., Siger de Brabant et Vavenoisme latin au XIII*™ siecle, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Louvain 1911, 
vol. 1, 238-51; F. Van Steenberghen, La philosophie au XIII* siecle , 2nd ed., Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1991; Roland Hissette, Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 , 
Louvain 1977. 

2 Pierre Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, ed. at. , (note 1), vol. 1, 238: u La condamnation de 
1277 ne devait pas seulement atteindre les averroistes et secondairement Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. Deux autres personnages celebres du temps allaient subir et gravement le contre- 
coup de l’acte episcopal du 7 mars. Nous avons nomme Roger Bacon et Gilles de Rome.” 
See John Wippel, Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnations of 1277 , in: The Modern Schoolman, 
72 (1995), 233-72. It is clear from this well-argued account that Thomas Aquinas was 
an intended object of this condemnation. Further, it has long been clear to scholars that 
scholarly activity of Giles of Rome was strongly affected by it. In this paper, I examine 
the evidence for Bacon’s concerns with the themes associated with Latin Averroism from 
about 1264-74. I am at work on a comprehensive study of Bacon’s later works and their 
relationship to the Parisian Condemnations. One exception to the general scholarly trend 
can be seen in the study by P. Hadrianus a Krizovljan, O.F.M. cap. Controversia doctrinalis 
inter magistros Jranciscanos et Sigerum de Brabant , in: Collectanea franciscana, 27 (1957), 121-65 
for a review of Franciscan masters in relation to the Parisian condemnations of 1270 and 
1277. My argument, however, will be that it was Bacon rather than Bonaventure who 
first raised the issues concerning the Faculty of Arts. See Jeremiah Hackett, Averroes and 
Roger Bacon on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy , in: Ruth Link-Salinger et al. (eds.), A 
Straight Path. Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Culture. Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman , 
Washington, D.C. 1988, 98-112; id., Practical Wisdom and Happiness in the Moral Philosophy 
of Roger Bacon , in: Medioevo, 12 (1986), 55-109. 
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Parisian Condemnations, there is scarcely a mention of the one-time Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Paris (c. 1237-47) and Franciscan 
Friar (at the Franciscan Studium ) in Paris from about 1256-79. 3 

The purpose of this paper is to present a strong case for interpreting 
the later works of Roger Bacon (1266-92) as a critical defence of the 
importance of Aristotle as interpreted by Avicenna and Averroes in the 
context of the debates at the University of Paris in the 1260’s. 4 However, 
Roger Bacon’s unique synthesis of philosophy and theology in these years 
is no simple defence of Averroism as Renan thought. It is a very com¬ 
plex integration of philosophy into an Augustinian theology, one in which 
a via media is attempted between the extremes of the so-called Latin 
Averroists such as Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia and the criti¬ 
cisms of Franciscan theologians such as Richard Rufus and Bonaventure. 
Or better, it is one philosopher’s attempted synthesis of Augustine with 
the new influences arising from the philosophy and science of the new 
translations of Aristotle and his interpreters, and also from non-aristotelian 
works especially in medieval science. 5 

In particular, I will want to examine a section of the Communia natu- 
ralium , which I believe must be dated sometime between 1268 and 1274. 6 


3 L. Bianchi, II Vescovo e i filosoji. La condanna Parigana del 1277 e I’evoluzione dell’Aristotelismo 
scolastico, Bergamo 1990; ch. K. Flasch, Aujkldrung im Mittelalter? Die Verurteilung von 1277, 
Mainz 1989; John Wippel, Mediaeval Reactions to the Encounter between Faith and Reason, Aquinas 
Lecture, 1995, Milwaukee, Wise. 1995. See also R. Hissette, Etienne Tempier et les menaces 
contre Pethique chretienne, in: Bulletin de Philosophic medievale, 21 (1979), 68-72; id., Etienne 
Tempier et ses condamnations , in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 47 (1980), 
231-70; id., Note sur la reaction <{ antimodemiste” d’Eiienne Tempier, in: Bulletin de Philosophic 
medievale, 22 (1980), 88-97; id., Albert le Grand et Thomas d’Aquin dans la censure Parisienne du 
7 mars 1277 , in: Miscellania Mediaevalia, 15 (1982), 226-46. John Wippel, The Condemnations 
of 1270 and 1277 at Paris , in: The Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 7 (1977), 
169-201; id., Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnations of 1277 , in: The Modem Schoolman, 72 
(1995), 233-72; Calvin Normore, Who was condemned in 1277?, in: ibid., 273-81. 

4 As is clear from the Opus maius and related works, Bacon’s defence of Aristode as 
interpreted by Avicenna and Averroes is self-consciously critical. On the issues relating to 
the central elements which arise in the Parisian Condemnations of 1270 and 1277, Roger 
Bacon makes very important precisions. Naturally, in the heat of polemic, precisions can 
quickly be forgotten. (Note: A shorter version of parts of this paper will appear in Jeremiah 
Hackett, ed., Aquinas on Mind and Intellect: New Essays (1997) [Papers from the Binghamton 
Conference on Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 1993-4]). 

5 For a modem study of the relation between Augustine and the “new” Latin Aristode, 
see Udo Reinhold Jeck, Aristoteles contra Augustinum, Amsterdam 1994. For a new assess¬ 
ment on Bacon and the sciences, see Jeremiah Hackett, ed., Roger Bacon and the Sciences: 
Commemorative Essays 1996 (Leiden: E.J. Brill-forthcoming). 

6 Roger Bacon, Communia naturalium, Liber 1, Pars 4, distinctio 3: de anima, in: Opera hactenus 
inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. Ill, ed. Robert Steele, 1911, 281-302. This work will be cited 
as CN, /, 4, d.3. In his account of the chronology of Bacon’s works, Stewart C. Easton 
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I want to argue that this section of the Communia naturalium is in fact a 
segment of the Opus tertium or perhaps a section of the Opus tertium , 
expanded and developed in the Communia naturalium. 1 More importantly, 
I will argue the thesis that Roger Bacon’s Distinctio Tercia De Anima found 
in Book one, part four of the CN is a polemical work analogous in scope 
and similar in context to the De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas of Thomas 
Aquinas. Further, it is an important testimony to the debates at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris (1268-77). Before presenting this positive thesis, however, I 
wish to present a brief review of passages from the works of Roger Bacon 
(c. 1266-74) which present much evidence for Bacon’s intense concern with 
Latin Averroism from as early as 1264, when he first contacted Raymond 
of Laon, the cleric in the household of Cardinal Guy de Foulques about 
the new philosophical tendencies at the University of Paris. 8 


lists the Communia naturalium (first part) as c. 1260-67; the second part is not listed. See 
Stewart C. Easton, Roger Bacon and his Search for A Universal Science: A Reconsideration of the 
Life and Work of Roger Bacon in the Light of His Own Stated Purposes , Oxford/New York 1952, 
111-3. This may well be the case for Book one, part one. But as will be apparent, a 
difficulty arises concerning CN Book one, part two : in an early section of part two, Bacon 
explicidy cross-refers to the Moralis philosophiae (= Opus maius , part seven) [see CN 1, part 
2, d.5, ch. 2, p. 128]. This latter work was not completed before 1267 at the earliest. 
And second, in CN 1, part four, distinction three, Bacon explicidy cross-refers back to 
both Opus maius , part two and to the Perspectiva [see CN I, 4, d.3 , 298, 297]. Another prob¬ 
lem arises here in that Bacon refers to this section of CN as “deinde in hoc Tercio Opere 
explanavi hoc, et solvi objecciones contrarium.” [298] In any event, this section of CN 
may have been part of the Opus tertium and is now being used as part of the CN and 
must, it would seem be dated after 1268. It is therefore possible for it to contain evidence 
for the debate about the third book of Aristode’s De anima as set out in the text of Siger 
of Brabant. 

7 CN, I, 4, d.3 , 298: “Nam ponitur quod agens sit pars anime, quod est improba- 
tum in 2° parte Primi Opens , deinde in hoc Tercio Opere explanavi hoc, et solvi objecciones 
contrarium.” 

8 There had been a strong influence of Averroes on the philosophers in the 1240’s but 
it was different in kind from the “new” Averroist influence of the 1260’s. Theodore Crowley 
remarks: “Bacon’s interpretation of Averroes was shared by Adam of Buckfield and St. 
Albert the Great. The strange effects of Averroes’s influence in this matter at different peri¬ 
ods has been pointed out by Salmann. Before 1250, far from being considered an advo¬ 
cate of monopsychism which denied the presence not only of an active intellect within the 
individual soul but even of a possible intellect, Averroes was accredited with the opinion 
that the active intellect was immanent in man and a faculty of the soul and his authority 
was invoked against Avicenna, Algazel and the theologians who, whilst admitting the per¬ 
sonal and immanent nature of the possible intellect, made of the active intellect an imma¬ 
terial form or substance existing altogether apart. In the period after 1265 the picture was 
very different. The Averroism against which Bacon in common with many other scholas¬ 
tics then raised his voice had nothing in common with the primitive Averroism known 
before 1250; it had become synonymous with monopsychism.” [Theodore Crowley, Roger 
Bacon: The Problem of the Soul in His Philosophical Commentaries, Louvain 1950, 166-7. See 
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In Opus maius , part one, Roger Bacon engages in a strenuous polemic 
on the nature of Christian studies. He explicitly defends Aristotle as inter¬ 
preted by Avicenna and Averroes, notwithstanding his reservations on 
some positions held by these philosophers. 9 However, the polemic is not 
limited to the works of Aristotle and his Islamic interpreters alone. Rather, 
the polemic involves Aristode and the new sciences , especially astronomy/ 
astrology. 10 In brief, Bacon accuses the theologians of his times imputing 
to them negligence of the new philosophy and sciences, which were based 
on the new translations of Aristode and Greek-Arabic sciences. But there 
is one significant claim. Bacon claims that in the philosophia communis , 
Aristotle has now replaced Plato as the Auctor , that is, as “the” Philosopher. 
And further, in Bacon’s view, Augustine would agree with him had he 
known the “greater” works of Aristotle and not just the Categories and De 
interpretation . n 

In Opus maius , part two, Bacon introduces a subordination of philoso¬ 
phy to theology in his account of the Augustinian theory of illumination. 
And yet, in his presentation of the doctrine of the Agent Intellect, he 
relies on Aristotle and his Arab interpreters for support of a position 
which he attributes to Robert Grosseteste and William of Auvergne. 12 


R.A. Gauthier, O.P., Notes sur les debuts (1225-1240) du premier “Averroisme,” in: Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et theologiques, 66 (1982), 321-72; id., Le traite De anima et depoten- 
ciis eius d’un maitre es arts (vers 1225), in: Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques, 
66 (1982), 3-55. 

9 Opus maius , part one, ed. Bridges, Vol. Ill, 21. 

10 Ibid., 33 and all of Opus maius, part four, ed. Bridges, Vol. I. 

11 Ibid., 28-9: “Sed tamen omnium philosophantium testimonio Plato nullam compara- 
tionem respectu Aristotelis noscitur habuisse. Si igitur sancti vidissent philosophiam ejus 
pro certo ea usi essent, et altius extulissent, quia veritatem non negasset manifestam, nec 
maxima pro minimis declinassent. Caeterum ex libro praedicamentorum manifestum est 
quantum sancti laudassent Aristotelis magnalia, postquam ilium libellum, qui respectu suae 
sapientiae in mille tractatibus diflusae unam non valet festucam, magnifice extulerunt. Nam 
Augustinus ipse transtulit ilium de Graeco in Latinum pro filio suo, et exposuit diligenter, 
plus laudans Aristotelem de hoc nihilo quam nos extollamus eum pro magna parte suae 
sapientiae. ...” 

12 Opus maius, part two, ed. Bridges, Vol. Ill, 47: “Nam universitate Parisiensi convo- 
cata, bis vidi et audivi venerabilem antistitem dominum Gulielmum Parisiensem Episcopum 
felicis memoriae coram omnibus sententiare quod intellectus agens non potest esse pars 
animae; et dominus Robertus Episcopus Lincolniensis et frater Adam de Marisco et hujus- 
modi majores hoc idem firmaverunt.” On this issue, see James McEvoy, The Philosophy of 
Robert Grosseteste, Oxford 1982, 347-8: “Evidently, Bacon is better informed about the teach¬ 
ing of Auvergne and Marsh than about Grosseteste’s, concerning which he offers no sup¬ 
porting evidence, only the assertion ...”; see Jeremiah Hackett, Philosophy and Theology in 
Roger Bacon’s Opus maius, in: R. James Long (ed.), Philosophy and the God of Abraham: Essays 
in Memory of James A. Weisheipl, OP, Toronto 1991, 55-71; id., Scientia experimentalis: From 
Robert Grosseteste to Roger Bacon, in: James McEvoy (ed.), Robert Grosseteste: New Perspectives on 
his Thought and Scholarship, Turnhout 1995, 90-119, see 98-103. 
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In Opus maius , part three, on the nature of language, Bacon presents 
a comprehensive theory of sign and signification which is a fusion of 
the doctrine of Aristotle in the Prior Analytics and the Rhetoric with that of 
Augustine in De doctrina Christiana and related works. 13 

One major polemic in Opus maius , part four, involves the issue of the 
status of Astronomia/Astrologia. H This argument is closely tied to Bacon’s 
favored Scientia experimentalist The polemic is concerned with the issue of 
Providence and Necessity, an issue which figures significantly in the Parisian 
Condemnations of 1270 and 1277. Roger Bacon’s self-evident commit¬ 
ment to the astral-cosmology of Abu Mas’har and it’s interpretation with 
the help of Pseudo-Ptolemaic texts presents strong evidence for a major 
difference on this issue between himself and his putative hero, Robert 
Grosseteste as well as with Bonaventure. 16 

Opus maius , part five, the Perspectiva , is a comprehensive study of the 
role of vision in human knowledge. Here, one notices the integration of 
the optics of Ibn-Al-Haytham into a philosophy of mind based on Aristotle, 
Augustine and Avicenna. Indeed, one finds a notion of the primacy of 
Intuition in knowledge and of illumination which stands in marked contrast 
to the more discursive philosophy of mind in a contemporary writer in 
Paris, namely, Thomas Aquinas. 17 

The Opus maius , part six, on the scientia experimentalis has as its goal 
the defence of the rights of the Philosopher and the Experimenter to 
determine which Books are works of Magic and which Books are works 


13 K.M. Fredborg, Lauge Nielsen, and Jan Pinborg, An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon 3 s 
“Opus Maius”: “De Signis”, in: Traditio, 34 (1978), 75-136. See Costantino Marmo, Bacon, 
Aristotle (and all the others) on Natural Inferential Signs , in the present volume. See I. Rosier, 
Roger Bacon on Grammar, and Alain de Libera, Roger Bacon et la Logique , in: Jeremiah Hackett 
(ed.), Roger Bacon and the Sciences, op. cit. (note 5). 

14 Jeremiah Hackett, Necessity, Fate and a Science of Experience in Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas and Roger Bacon , in: Man and Nature in the Middle Ages (= Sewanee Medieval Studies, 6 
(1995), 113-24); id., Aristotle, Astrologia, and Controversy at the University of Paris (1266-74), in: 
John Van Engen (ed.), Learning Institutionalized: Teaching in the Medieval University, (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press-forthcoming); Thomas O’Loughlin, Astrology and Thirteenth 
Century Philosophy: A New Angle on Old Problems, in: Milltown Studies, 33 (1994), 89-110. 

15 Jeremiah Hackett, ibid. 

16 Jeremiah Hackett, Scientia experimentalis: From Robert Grosseteste to Roger Bacon, in: 
James McEvoy, op. cit. (note 12), see especially 107-19. 

17 David C. Lindberg, Roger Bacon and the Origins of Perspectiva in the Middle Ages: A Critical 
Edition and English Translation of Bacon 3 s Perspectiva with Introduction and Notes, Oxford 1996; 
for Thomas Aquinas’s Philosophy of Mind, see Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Mind, London 
and New York 1993. When one compares part one of the Perspectiva and the first two 
chapters of the De scientia experimentali, one notices the strong commitment to the primacy 
of Intuitio in Bacon’s philosophy of mind. 
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of Art and Science™ In Bacon’s view, this is a task for the practicing 
philosopher and scientist; it is not one to be made by theologians who 
have no direct knowledge of these topics. It is evident that the account of 
secret books and experimental books in the later works of Roger Bacon 
is analogous to the subject matter covered by the important book cata¬ 
logue, the Speculum astronomiae , which, in the modern consensus, is univer¬ 
sally attributed to Albert the Great. Nevertheless, Bacon and the author 
of this work have a common concern: the need for Christian academics 
and scientists to carefully distinguish between valuable works of Art and 
Science and the baleful works of Magic.™ 

It is in the context of Bacon’s remarks in the Moralis philosophia (= Opus 
maius , part seven) and the cross-reference to these remarks in CN, distinctio 
tertia De anima , that one notices Bacon’s concern with the philosophical 
issues at the heart of Latin Averroism. In the latter work, he mentions 
that already in the Moralis philosophia (1267) he had shown that not just 
religious faith but also the philosophic magna potestas had proved that human 
happiness was brought about by virtue and human damnation by vice. 
If the Latin Averroist doctrine of the unicity of the possible intellect were 
true, then, individual responsibility for good and evil would disappear. 20 
In brief, the Moralis philosophia , the teleological focus of Bacon’s remarks 
on language and a science of nature, is the most important of the human 
sciences. As G. Wieland demonstrated for Bacon, all the sciences includ¬ 
ing Metaphysics are subordinated to Moralis philosophia . 21 

In both his early works and his later works, Roger Bacon displays a 
keen interest in the themes of the Finis Hominis and the Felicitas/Beatitudo 
distinction. 22 In the CN, book one, part two, Bacon explicidy talks about 


18 For an account of this, see Jeremiah Hackett, Roger Bacon on Scientia experimentalis, 
in: id. (ed.), Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays 1996, op. cit. (note 5). 

19 See Paola Zambelli, The Speculum Astronomiae and its Enigma: Astrology, Theology and Science 
in Albertus Magnus and his Contemporaries , Dordrecht/Boston/London 1992 for a review of 
the issues in the mid-thirteenth century. Paola Zambelli gives a comprehensive history of 
the many efforts since Mandonnet to deal with the authorial enigma of this work. 

20 CN, I, 4, d.3, 287: “Item, cum non solum regula fidei set philosophic magna potes¬ 
tas, ut probavi in partibus Moralis philosophic , doceat. ...” 

21 G. Wieland, The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle’s Ethics, in: N. Kretzmann, 
A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge 
1982, 657-73. 

22 For an account of this theme in Bacon, see Jeremiah Hackett, Practical Wisdom and 
Happiness in the Moral Philosophy of Roger Bacon, in: Medioevo, 12 (1986), 55-109; see espe¬ 
cially 73-85. For the doctrine of beatitudo and felicitas in the 13th c., see Anthony J. Celano, 
The Understanding of the Concept of felicitas in the Pre-1250 Commentaries on the Ethica Nicomachea, 
in: Medioevo, 12 (1986), 29-54. 
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the ultimate goal of human life and in so doing re-works material from 
the Moralis philosophia. 23 Indeed, the human being due to a failure in virtue 
declines into evil and sin. 

And so he lacks an ultimate end, which is future beatitude (Jutura beatitudo >), con¬ 
cerning which Cicero teaches in the De immortalitate animae , that this life is a death, 
and Plato in the Phaedo teaches that beause of this the human being ought not to 
be zealous except towards the mortification of the present life in a reasonable manner, 
so that the human being may seek after the other life, saying that philosophy is the 
cure and solicitude for death, and in this all perfect philosophers are in agreement, 
just as will be expounded in the [books about] moral philosophy. 24 

It is clear then, that there is internal evidence in Bacon’s texts from 
the 1260’s and later for a concern with some of the issues which arose 
in the Parisian Condemnations of 1270 and 1277. Yet even if we grant 
that Bacon as a Franciscan Friar would have been opposed to any puta¬ 
tive Latin Averroism in the sense of extreme Aristotelianism, is there any 
evidence that Roger Bacon addressed the central issues of the unity of 
the human mind or the eternity of the world? 

In his later works, Bacon wrote very little on the Eternity of the World, 
but there is sufficient to hint that Bacon saw himself as a defender of 
Aristotle or at least that he sought to give a benign interpretation of the 
doctrine of the eternity of the world in Aristotle, 25 one which would not 
satisfy the new generation of theologians in the extreme-augustinian camp. 

It will be my argument in what follows that Roger Bacon does address 
the issue of the unity of the possible intellect directly and that he does 


23 CNy 1 ; 2, d.3 , 127-8. 

24 Ibid., 128: “Et ideo indiget ultimo fine, qui est futura beatitudo, propter quod docet 
Tullius libro De Immortalitate Anime , quod hec vita mors est, et Plato in Fedrone docet quod 
propter hoc homo non debet studere nisi ad mortificationem vite presentis racionabiliter, 
ut sequatur aliam vitam, asserens quod philosophia est cura et solicitudo mortis, et in hoc 
concordant omnes philosophi perfecti, sicut in Moralibus exponetur.” Note: The reference 
to the Phaedo is quite significant since it shows that Bacon had access to this dialogue of 
Plato in the translation of Hermannus Aristippus, just as he had access to Aristippus’ trans¬ 
lation of the Meno. Bacon’s use of these the Meno and Phaedo in the Moralis philosophia (1267) 
proves that his general philosophy of mind and anthropology even with the influence of 
the Phibsophus , is still greatly influenced by Platonic texts. 

25 See Richard C. Dales, Medieval Discusswns of the Eternity of the World , Leiden 1990, 64: 
“By far the most important of Philip’s (the Chancellor) positions was his interpretation of 
Aristotle’s teaching on the eternity of the world and the distinction he made between those 
things which are proper to theology and those which are proper to natural philosophy. 
This became the standard interpretation at Paris until the 1270’s, at which time it was 
renounced by the extreme conservative theologians and incorrectly dubbed the doctrine 
of double truth. It was accepted by Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Albert the Great 
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so in CN book two, part four, distinctio tertia De animal And further, this 
polemic was written sometime between 1268 and 1274 and must be 
regarded an additional witness to the debates in the Faculty of Arts analo¬ 
gous to and contemporary with the De unitate intellects contra Averroistas of 
Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, as we will notice below it may be clearly related 
to the latter work. And it also may have a marked relation to the theo¬ 
ries of Siger of Brabant in the Questiones in tertium De anima. 27 

In distinctio tertia De anima, , one finds that Bacon, writing sometime after 
1268, has developed an explicit and distinctive doctrine of the soul which 
is closely linked to the discussions on this topic at the University of Paris 
(c. 1264-77). 28 He returns, as he had promised to do in Opus mams , to a 
discussion of the Agent Intellect. This is found in the seventh part of 
distinctio tertia. He remarks: 

Indeed, the parts of the intellect are thought to be diverse in essence, and this is so 
in many ways and here the errors are more cross than elsewhere. For some have 
argued that the active (agent) Intellect is a part of the soul (a pars animae ), a position 
which I refuted in the second part of the First Work (Opus Maius). Again in 11 this Third 
Work [sic!],” I have explained this and solved objections to the contrary. Having granted 
that the Possible Intellect alone is in the human being (my italics) there is still an infinite 
amount of work to do in order to explain its parts. For all the innumerable questions 
about free will are based on this question: Does the Rational Soul have reason and 
will as diverse parts according to substance or according to reason, definition and 


and Roger Bacon, among others, as well as the masters of the arts faculty, who frequently 
invoked it to make clear that they were investigating the world as it exists and according 
to its laws, and not what God could do by supernatural means. See 191-2 for Bacon’s 
remarks on the eternity of the world in the De viciis contractis in studio theologiae , (ed. Robert 
Steele, Oxford, 1909, 10). Here, he defends a benign reading of Aristode on the eternity 
of the world. This reading of Aristode, which is idiosyncratic, seems like a throw-back to 
William of Conches in the 12th c. and appears to be diametrically opposed to the expressed 
views of Robert Grosseteste, Richard Rufus and Bonaventure. John Pecham in 1270 fol¬ 
lowing Augustine, William of Conches and perhaps Bacon does argue that there is a sense 
in which the world could be said to be eternal.” 

26 It is not possible to develop the argument here, but one can be made to prove that 
Bacon directs his attention in both the De multiplicatione specierum and the Perspectiva to set¬ 
ting out the foundations in Philosophy of Nature for the issues which will culminate in 
matters relating to De anima. In other words, the treatise under consideration should be 
read as the end result of much reflection by Bacon on the foundations of a philosophy 
of mind and of nature. 

27 Siger de Brabant, Questiones in tertium De anima , De anima intellectiva, De aetemitate mundi, 
ed. B. Bazan, Louvain/Paris 1972; see below notes 55 to 66. 

28 See P. Mandonnet, ed. cit. (note 1); Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the 
Soul, op. cit., (note 8), 119-207. For a new study of the problem of the soul in the thir¬ 
teenth century up to the 1270’s, see Richard C. Dales, The Problem of the Rational Soul in 
the Thirteenth Century, Leiden/New York/Koln 1995. Professor Dales presents an account 
of the early Bacon from the 1240’s on the doctrine of the rational soul. He does not 
explicidy address the texts under consideration here. 
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which I favor is that it (the human rational soul) is one substance having diverse 
operations, names and comparisons, which it first knows and having learned these 
desires them, just as Aristode remarks in this statement. 29 


The main cross-references here are to the works composed between 
1266 and 1268, the ones written for Pope Clement IV. The reference to 
the “ Third Book” must then be a reference to the Opus tertium , which it 
would seem was written after 1267/68 and before 1274. That the CN is 
connected with the Opus maius is further supported by Bacon’s statement 
in the section of CN under consideration to the effect that he wrote Opus 
maius , part five, on Perspectiva in order to provide a correct account “of the 
parts of the sensitive powers of the soul” He notes that this latter section is 
“one in which all the common teachers of medicine, natural philosophy and theology 
are in error”™ 

The Distinctio ter da de anima is divided into seven parts. They are: 


1) 

On 

the 

2) 

On 

the 

3) 

On 

the 

4) 

On 

the 

5) 

On 

the 

6) 

On 

the 

7) 

On 

the 


production of the parts of the soul 
Sensitive Soul 

unity and plurality of the Intellectual Soul 
Composition of the Rational Soul 

powers of the soul: whether they are parts of the soul? 
parts of the Vegetative Soul 
parts of the Intellectual Soul. 


My aim here is to discuss those sections which have a direct reference 
to the issues at stake in discussions of the production of the parts of the 
soul, on the nature of the sensitive soul and on the unity and plurality 
of the Intellective Soul which took place just before and after 1268 at 


29 CN 1, 2, d.3 , 298-9: “Partes vero intellectus estimantur esse diverse per essenciam et 
hoc multis modis, et hie sunt crudeliores errores quam alibi. Nam ponitur quod agens sit 
pars animae, quod est improbatum in 2° parte Primi Opens , deinde in hoc Tercio Opere 
explanavi hoc, et solvi objecciones <in> contrarium. Dato vero quod solum sit intellectus 
possibilis in homine, adhuc est labor quasi infinitus circa ejus partes. Nam omnes ques- 
tiones de libero arbitrio, que modo hunt fere innumerabiles, fundantur super questionem 
hanc, an anima racionalis habeat racionem et voluntatem tanquam partes diversas secun¬ 
dum substanciam vel secundum racionem et nomen et opera<ciones>. Et dominatur inten- 
cioni mee ad presens quod una est substancia, habens diversas operaciones et diversa nom- 
ina et diversas comparaciones, que primo cognoscit et eadem appetit cognita, sicut Aristoteles 
vult in hoc verbo. .. .” 

30 Ibid., 297: “Partes vero sensitive virtutis ego posui cum omni diligencia in principio 
Perspective , quod capitulum est unum in quo totum vulgus errat medicorum naturalium et 
theologorum, et est unum de dignioribus capitulis que misi, continens sapiencie potes- 
tatem.” 
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the University of Paris. Parts four to seven will be examined in a sepa¬ 
rate study. 

In the first part, Bacon reviews past teachings and notes that up to 
about 1250 all the philosophers claimed that the intellectual soul (anima 
intellectiva) was created by God and that the vegetative and sensitive souls 
in the human being were produced from the potency of matter in accord¬ 
ance with nature. He notes in passing: “And still to this day the English 
theologians and all true lovers of wisdom ( philosophantes ) uphold this 
position.” 31 

However, from about 1250 new teachers who challenged this view have 
based their position on two pseudonomous authors who in Bacon’s esti¬ 
mate do not rank with authorities like Aristode, Augusdne and Averroes. 
These pseudonomous authors are Pseudo-Augustine [= Alcher of Clairvaux], 
author of the De spiritu et anima and Gennadius, the author of the De eccle- 
siasticis dogmatibus 32 

Bacon holds that these works present the position that “the vegetative 
and sensitive souls are co-created with the intellectual soul, and that they 
are separated at death.” This, in Bacon’s view, is a kind of Folk-Psychology 
about the mind, and much of it in his view is to be found in the common 
theology books. “All philosophy,” on the contrary, “teaches that the intel¬ 
lective soul alone is created.” 33 Moreover, according to Bacon, the latter 


31 Ibid., 282: “Et adhuc theologi de Anglia et omnes philosophantes hoc celebrant.” See 
Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul, op. cit., (note 8), 134: “It is not pos¬ 
sible to pass definite judgment on Bacon’s statement at the present time: too little is known 
of the English theologians of the thirteenth century. But what we do know about them 
does not invalidate Bacon’s statement. The Franciscan theologians—Richard of Middleton, 
John Pecham, and possibly also Thomas of York, were on the side of the philosophers. 
So, too, was the Dominican, Robert Kilwardby. Another Dominican, Richard Fishacre, 
refused to take sides in the debate. So much for the theologians. Less is known of the 
philosophers, that is to say, of the positions of the Masters of Arts, whether at Oxford or 
at Paris. Bacon’s words would lead one to suppose that the doctrine of the non-creation 
of the nutritive and sensitive powers of the human soul was accepted by all the philoso¬ 
phantes. Adam of Buckfield, writing about 1243, is of Bacon’s opinion regarding the origin 
of the nutritive and sensitive souls.” 

32 See Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul, op. cit., (note 8), 135; see 
Bulletin de Philosophic Medievale, 1995, 114, 133 for announcement of critical edition in 
progress of this work. 

33 See Crowley, op. cit., (note 8), 135: “For Aristotle, the nutritive and sensitive souls 
were developed through the normal process of generation: reason alone came from ‘out¬ 
side,’ ab extrinseco. For the scholastics, this meant that the rational soul was created and 
infused into the body. In the debate on the powers of the soul, which was intimately 
bound up with the question of plurality of forms, the fact that, for Aristotle, the origin of 
the nutritive and sensitive powers was completely different from that of reason, was one 
of the central arguments of the protagonists of plurality of forms.” 
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position is defended not merely by reference to the authority of Aristotle, 
but for good philosophical reasons. The defenders of this position produce 
evidence from embryology to prove that the embryo is nourished and 
grows prior to the infusion of the intellectual soul. Bacon continues: 

But if the vegetative and sensitive souls were co-created with the intellective soul, as 
many modems teach publicly, then, they would not precede the intellective soul in 
being. And so these people are forced to say that one needs a double vegetative and 
a double sensitive soul, one which is produced from the potency of matter through 
the power of nature; the other through creation with the intellective soul. .. . But no 
authorities hold this position, and “ experts in philosophy, therefore, dismiss it as nonsense ” 
(my italics). For the vegetative soul produced by nature is sufficient for all the opera¬ 
tions of the vegetative (soul) in the human being. . . . 34 

Bacon continues and states that those who hold this “new” teaching 
cannot account for the time and place of the appearance of these “ created” 
vegetative and sensitive souls. Again, if these powers were separated with 
the intellect , they ought, on the basis of their own natures, to be separated 
substances like the intellect. But of course, the vegetative and sensitive souls 
are organic powers. 

There is good reason to believe that Bacon, in this part, is offering a 
severe criticism of the view of John of La Rochelle as developed by 
Richard Rufus of Cornwall, a view shared by “ many modems.” 35 

In the second chapter, Bacon becomes very polemical indeed aiming 
his weapons at the leading Parisian Philosophers of the day. He remarks: 


34 CN 1, 2, d.3 , 283: “Set si vegetativa et sensitiva essent concreate cum intellectiva, ut 
publice ponunt multi modemorum, tunc non precederent ipsam intellectivam in esse, et 
ideo coacti sunt dicere quod duplex est vegetativa et duplex sensitiva; et dicunt unam pro- 
duci de potencia materie per viam nature, et aliam per creacionem cum intellectiva. Set 
nullo modo potest istud habere racionem, nec sunt auctoritates sufficientes ad hoc, et ideo 
periti in philosophia reprobant istud tanquam prophanum. Nam ista vegetativa que indu- 
citur per naturam sufficit ad omnes operaciones vegetative in homine....” 

35 The reference to Many Modems is noteworthy. Representatives of this view have been 
identified in the scholarship as: Henry of Ghent, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. 
In the case of Henry of Ghent, see the remark of Godfrey of Fontaines, Quodlibet X, ed. 
Hoffmans, 344: “quod in homine sit duplex forma, una scilicet educta de potentia mate- 
riae, alia vero ab extrinseco, scilicet a Deo creatore.” He attributes this position to Henry 
of Ghent, and adds that this is an opinion in which “philosophi plurimi consenserunt et 
etiam videntur sanctorum dicta, prout ad litteram sunt conscripta, concordare.” He him¬ 
self has strong reservations about the position. See Aquinas, Questiones de anima , Q. 1 
(response) and ad 10m\ Albert the Great, In de anima, X\T, 1, 11, ed. Borgnet, XII, 157. 
The attribution to Aquinas and Albert, which would seem warranted by the reference the 
parts being rooted in one simple soul is given by Professor Bazan in his edition of Siger, 
Questiones in tertium de anima; see below note 55. Yet, it would appear that the doctrine 
which Bacon is referring to is that of Richard Rufus and possibly also Bonaventure; see 
Theodore Crowley, op. cit., (note 8), 124-36. 
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But the leaders of the ordinary common philosophers (vulgus philosophantium) at Paris 
fall into other nepharious errors , which the theologians contradict, especially in regard 
to two propositions and concerning a third they argue among themselves.... Since 
about ten years ago , therefore, an opinion has arisen through the agency of an erroneous 
and famous man. This opinion holds that prior to the existence of the rational soul, 
there is presuppposed a specific substantial difference educed from the potency of 
matter which places man in the species of animal, such that the intellective soul does 
not do so. But a special sensitive soul added to the common sensitive nature of ani¬ 
mal [does this] just like the special sensitive soul of a donkey is added beyond ani¬ 
mality. Yet, this is contrary to the philosophy of Aristode and to all authors. 36 

Bacon uses the authority of Aristotle, Porphyry and Boethius to argue 
against this position. He argues that the notion of “a specific substantial 
difference educed from the potency of matter which places man in the 
species of animal” is superfluous. If it really did function in this manner, 
then, the rational/intellective element in man would serve no purpose in 
the definition of a human being. 

One interesting aspect of the above citation is the manner in which 
Bacon sets out to prove that this is not the true position of either Aristotle 
or true authorities in philosophy. This is quite analogous to the manner 
in which Aquinas attacks similar views taken from the Latin Averroists. 

Bacon ends this section by stating that all the arguments about this 
special substantial difference are pure fantasy and that in his times as a 
Master of Arts (c. 1237-47) such nonsense would not have been tolerated 
among the philosophers themselves. It would not have been tolerated 
since it was so evidently contrary to both faith and philosophy, and was 
therefore heretical. This position, which Bacon refutes, appears to be that 
of Siger of Brabant. 37 Since Siger probably became a Magister actu regens 


36 CN 1, 2 , d.3 , 284-5: “Sed capita vulgi philosophancium Parisius in alios errores 
nephandos cadunt, quibus theologici contradicunt, maxime in duobus articulis, et de ter- 
cio contendunt adinvicem, quidam veritatem, quidam quod falsum est estimantes. Ab annis 
decern igitur inolevit opinio per hominem erroneum et famosum quod ante animam 
racionalem presupponitur differencia substancialis specifica educta de potencia materie que 
ponit hominem sub specie animalis, ita quod intellectiva non faciat hoc, set anima sensi- 
tiva specialis addita ad naturam sensitivam animalis communem, sicut anima sensitiva spe¬ 
cials asini additur super animalitatem ut fiat asinus species animalis. Set istud porro est 
contra totam philosophiam Aristotelis et omnium auctorum.” If Siger incepted c. 1264-5 
or a short time before then, does this mean that Bacon is writing these remarks in 1274? 
Or is he using the expression ten years in a loose manner? Or is he simply reflecting the 
possibility that these matters were discussed in the Faculty of Arts some ten years before 
1270? The dating of all sections of the Communia naturalium is problematic, and this points 
to the absolute need for a critical edition of this work and a solution of these dating prob¬ 
lems. I am at work on this critical edition. See P. Hadrianus a Krizovljan O.F.M. cap., 
Controversia Doctrinalis ..., op. cit ., (note 2), 150-1 on the position that Bacon is responding 
to Siger in reference to the present topic. 

37 Edward P. Mahoney, Sense, Intellect and Imagination in Albert, Thomas, and Siger , in: 
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c. 1262-65, his views may have been known to Bacon before he wrote 
the Opus mains and subsequent works. At any rate, it would seem that 
Bacon wrote these comments some ten years after this Master of Arts 
first introduced them. 

In the third chapter, Bacon addresses Parisian discussions concerning the 
unity and plurality of the intellective soul, the topic which scholars have 
traditionally discussed at length. Bacon continues his diatribe against these 
new interpretations of Aristotle. But in this case, Bacon hits his target, 
the Latin Averroists, head on. He states: 

We are concerned with this second proposition on the unity and plurality of the 
intellective soul. Therefore, they (the Latin Averroists) argue that the intellective soul 
(the anima intellective i) IS ONE IN NUMBER AMONG ALL HUMAN BEINGS. Therefore, 
they cover their error when they are compelled stating that THROUGH PHILOSOPHY IT IS 
NOT POSSIBLE TO SAY ANYTHING ELSE, NOR IS IT POSSIBLE TO HAVE ANY 
OTHER POSITION THROUGH REASON, BUT [ONLY] THROUGH FAITH ALONE. 
But these, as the vilest of heretics, deceive. 38 

This is very significant indeed. This is the very proposition which 
Thomas Aquinas attacks vehemently in his De unitate intellectus contra Averroists , 
chapter four, and which scholars have traditionally attributed to Siger of 
Brabant’s Questiones in tertium De animal What follows in Bacon’s text are 
arguments against The Averroists. It will be instructive at the end of this 
study to compare them with the arguments offered by Thomas Aquinas 
in his polemical treatise. 

First, Bacon holds that the doctrine of faith and Aristotle in the Nkomachean 
Ethics hold that merit and demerit, virtue and vice belong to the human 
soul (human being). If there were just one intellective soul present in all 
human beings, it would be the case that the same person would be both 


Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, Jan Pinborg (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, 602-23. On Aristode’s own theory and its interpre¬ 
tation by Averroes, see Arthur Hyman, Aristotle } s Theory of The Intellect and its Interpretation 
by Averroes, in: Dominic J. O’Meara (ed.), Studies in Aristotle, Washington, D.C. 1981, 161-91. 

38 Ibid., 286-7: “Et est istud secundum de unitate et pluralitate anime intellective. Ponunt 
ergo quod anima intellectiva sit una numero in omnibus. Palliant ergo errorem suum 
quando artantur dicentes quod per philosophiam non potest aliter dici nec per racionem 
potest haberi aliud, set per solam fidem. Sed menciuntur tanquam vilissimi heretici.” See 
Ferdnand Van Steenberghen, Thomas Aquinas and Radical Aristotelianism, Washington, D.C. 
1980. 

39 See Herbert A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroes On intellect: Their Cosmologies, 
Theories of The Active Intellect, and Theories of the Human Intellect, New York/Oxford 1992, 298- 
314. He argues that what Aquinas criticises is not found verbatim in Siger; rather, Aquinas 
was at most criticising the implications which could be derived from both Averroes and 
Siger. 
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good and bad, just and unjust at the same time. But the denial of the 
fact that this individual human being thinks is contrary both to faith and 
philosophy. 40 

In the second argument, Bacon states, as we saw above, that he had 
addressed this issue in 1266-7 in his Moralis philosophia. Since virtue leads 
to happiness in this life and the next and vice leads to damnation, it 
would follow, if the above proposition were true, that the same human 
being would be simultaneously happy and damned, “which is insane and 
contrary to all reason, and is contrary to both faith and philosophy. And 
thus, this position destroys the laws of moral philosophy.” 41 

The remaining arguments seek to prove that the doctrine of the unity 
of the possible intellect in all human beings destroys “the laws of nature,” 
that is, the laws of natural philosophy including human psychology. 

1. Aristotle in De anima refutes the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of souls. Thus, since, according to Aristotle, proper matter appro¬ 
priates to itself proper form and conversely, it follows that the rational 
soul in Socrates is the present form and is perfective of him. It cannot 
be present in any material other than in the body of Socrates. Therefore, 
it is impossible for one single soul to be separated from one body and 
enter another. A corollary follows: if, according to Aristotle, it is not pos¬ 
sible to hold that one soul is successively present in diverse bodies, then, 
in an absolute sense, it is not capable of being present simultaneously 
and in one moment of time in diverse bodies. 42 

2. Bacon uses Aristotle’s argument about the vacuum in the Physics to 
argue that if anything which is one in number can be present in two 
places, then, by the same reasoning, it can be present in a third, fourth 


40 Ibid.\ “Nam cum meritum et demeritum sint penes animam et omne opus virtutis et 
vicii, non solum secundum fidem set secundum doctrinam Aristotelis in Ethicis et secun¬ 
dum omnes philosophos, tunc si una anima esset in omnibus hominibus, sequeretur quod 
eadem esset rea vicii et virtute repleta et ita eadem esset bona et mala, justa et injusta, 
quod esse non potest secundum philosophiam neque secundum fidem.” See Thomas 
Aquinas, Tractatus De unitaU intellectus contra Averroistas , § 89, ed. Leo. W. Keeler S.J., Rome 
1936, 57: “Et ex hoc ulterius sequitur quod nulla differentia sit inter homines.... Repugnat 
enim his quae apparent, et destruit totam scientiam moralem et omnia quae pertinent ad 
conversationem civilem, quae est hominibus naturalis, ut Aristoteles dicit.” 

41 CN 1 , 2 , d.3 , 287: “Item, cum non solum regula fidei set philosophic magna potes- 
tas, ut probavi in partibus Moralis philosophies doceat quod virtuti servientes fruentur vita 
beata et peccatores punientur pena infemali, et anima in morte hominis separatur ad 
penam vel ad gloriam, tunc cum non omnis homo bonus est nec omnis sit malus, eadem 
anima erit simul glorificata et dampnata, quod est insanum et contra omnem racionem, 
et contra fidem, et contra philosophiam, et sic destruit leges moralis philosophic.” 

42 CN I, 4, d.3, 287. 
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and so on to infinity. Thus, it would be infinite in power and equivalent 
to God. 43 

3. In this argument, Bacon addresses the all-important issue of the 
relation between the anima intellectiva and the imaginationes diversas in indi¬ 
vidual human beings. He argues that if there were but one intellective 
soul in diverse persons, then, the same person would simultaneously and 
at one moment (simul et semel ) be both ignorant and learned in respect 
of the same object. And if some philosophers would hold that Averroes in 
the third book of De anima argues in response that “diversity is brought 
about by means of diverse imaginations in diverse persons” and so the 
soul knows in this person and is ignorant in another (because of this or 
that imagination), then, one can answer by making a study of the rela¬ 
tionship between imagination and intellect. 

For example, one can show how the imagination can impede the activity 
of mind. In the case of insane or physically injured persons, the species (of 
the thing) cannot reach the intellect due to the breakdown in the organic 
powers. As Bacon puts it, the being of the species is destroyed and so 
the intellect cannot be informed, and as a result a person becomes stupid 
or mindless. Yet, if the sensory organs are not injured, they can represent 
a completed action. Thus, if one excludes injury of this kind, it is plain 
that the mere existence of diverse imaginations in diverse persons will not 
differentiate the intellect in different persons such that one will be igno¬ 
rant and another knowing in respect of the same object, given the theory 
which holds that the Intellect is one in number for all human beings. 44 

4. Averroes and his followers present another problem. “And so, if the 
intellect is numbered in human beings, then, the same object or objects 
of the intellect (a intellectum sen res intellecta ) will be numbered, since it is 
understood by many persons.” 45 Thus, there will be no unified object of 
knowledge. 

Bacon responds that Averroes is not correct; rather, he develops a fan¬ 
tastic argument to defend his position. This is the argument which claims 
that from the intellect and by the intellect a true unity is produced, a 
unity which is more real than that of matter and form. To summarize 


43 Ibid., 287. 

44 Ibid., 287-8. 

45 CN 1, 4, d.3 , 288: “Et ideo si intellects sit numeratus in hominibus, tunc idem intel¬ 
lectum seu res intellecta eadem numerabitur cum intelligitur a pluribus.” On the issue of 
the res intellecta, see Bernardo Carlos Bazan, Intellectum Speculativum: Averroes, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Siger of Brabant on the Intelligible Object, in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
19 (1981), 425-46. 
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Bacon’s long argument: if Averroes is talking about the object of the intel¬ 
lect, so that from this object and by it, in general, just one object of 
intellect is made, then, he is incorrect. Bacon continues: 

But many scholars interpret this in many ways; some take it to mean the object of 
the Intellect [that is, the thing which is understood], while others take it to be con¬ 
cerned with the species of the thing which is [represented] before the mind. If there¬ 
fore, the intelligible object (intellectum) will be called this understood thing so that from 
it and the intellect there is made just one intelligible object, the error is obvious. 46 

By assuming that there is just one intelligible object for all things, the 
distinction between kinds of thing is destroyed. After all, “The star as the 
object of understanding is distinct from the man and from his soul.” Thus, 
it is nonsense to state that the intellect makes one object which is a true 
unity. Bacon at this point introduces a very helpful distinction. He states: 

It is nonsense to state that from the soul, the heavens and a stone or from what¬ 
ever can be understood, just one single intelligible object is produced. Therefore, his 
word that from the intellect and by the thing understood just one true intelligible 
object is made, can be applied to the soul and to the species of the thing which is 
[represented] before the soul. 

But if we posit the notion of an intelligible species, and at the same time allow for 
the fact that the souls of men are diverse, then, no disagreement arises. For when 
it will be argued that the species will be multiplied in diverse men, I concede that the 
diverse species of the same thing can be present to diverse people because the thing 
itself produces its species according to every diameter, as was proved in De speciebus 
[i.e. De multiplicatione specierum]. And so, just as in diverse parts of the air the species 
of the same things are diverse, and come to the eyes of different perceivers, so it is 
the case with the intellects of diverse persons. 47 


46 Ibid., 288-89: “Set multi multipliciter exponunt, quidam de re intellecta et quidam 
de specie rei apud animam. Si ergo intellectum vocet hie rem intellectam ut ex ea et intel¬ 
lect fiat omino unum, manifests est error.” [He continues: “Nam tunc ex anima et lapide 
fieret unum vere et ex eadem anima et equo et celo et omnibus intellect^ fieret unum 
vere, et hoc est impossible propter duo impossibilia manifesta. Nam nichil componitur ex 
rebus distantibus. Set Stella intellecta distat ab homine et ab anima ejus. Et iterum, si vere 
unum fieret ex anima et lapide vel Stella, tunc esset aliqua res existens in hoc mundo quod 
non esset anima nec lapis, set non contingit assignare hoc.”] 

47 Ibid., 289: “Et est ridiculum dicere quod ex anima et celo vel lapide vel quocunque 
intellect fiat unum, ergo verbum suum, cum dicit ex intellect et intellect fit vere unum, 
hoc erit de anima et specie rei intellecte que est apud earn. Set si hoc ponamus, et simul 
cum hoc quod anime hominum sunt plures, nullum sequitur inconveniens, nam cum infer- 
tur quod species apud animas diversas multiplicabitur, concedo quod diversa species eius- 
dem rei potest esse apud diversos, quia res facit speciem suam secundum omnes diametros, 
ut ostensum est in tractatu De speciebus [De multiplicatione specierum], et ideo, sicut in diver- 
sis partibus aeris species sunt ejusdem rei diverse et ad oculos diversos veniunt diverse, sic 
apud intellects diversos.” On the issue of the role of species, see Edouard-Henri Weber, 
La controverse de 1270 a I’Universite de Paris et son retentissement sur la pensee de S. Thomas d’Aquin, 
Paris 1970, and id., Dialogue et dissensions entre Saint Bonaventure et Saint Thomas d’Aquin a Paris 
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Bacon, therefore, works out this problem with a distinction between 
the intelligible species by which one knows something and that thing 
which is the object of knowledge. Because of the diversity of the intelli¬ 
gible species in all humans, it does not follow that because all humans 
have one similar object of knowledge, there must be one unitary mind 
for all the diverse humans. Rather the one mind is diversified in diverse 
human beings by means of diverse intelligible species. 48 

5. Bacon counters that Averroist argument that if the intellectual soul 
were numbered in diverse persons, then, the knowledge (science) which 
is in the teacher will be generated in the pupil just in the automatic man¬ 
ner that fire generates fire, or else the pupil will be ignorant. This seems 
to leave no room for “new” knowledge. Bacon responds that the active 
(Agent) intellect is sufficient for interior illumination and the teacher is a 
sufficient cause as an external guide. 49 

6. In this argument, which I shorten here, Bacon counteracts the 
Averroist argument that since all grammarians and logicians have the 
same science of grammar and logic, they must possess the same knowl¬ 
edge. Thus, there would be one knowledge in them, and consequently, 
one intellective soul. This, in Bacon’s view, is a complicated case which 
can be solved when one distinguishes between (a) the cognitive habit by 
which the soul knows anything knowable as the object of the intellect, 
which habit is diversified in diverse persons and numbered according to 
their number, and (b) knowledge can be taken to mean that which is the 
object of knowledge. 

The knowledge or science in this latter sense is believed “to be one 
and the same thing which is known by all who know it, just as Socrates 
is one thing, but is, however, known by distinct knowers. Bacon, then, 


(1252-1273), Paris 1974; see Bernardo Carlos Bazan, Precisions sur la doctrine de Vintelligence 
selon Thomas d’Aquin, in: Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter , Berlin/New York 1981, 1066-73 
(= Miscellanea Mediaevalia : Bd 13/2); F.X. Putallaz, La connaissance de soi au Moyen Age: Siger 
de Brabant , in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age (1992), 89-157. 
On Bacon’s doctrine of species, see Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of 
Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345 , Leiden/New York/ 
Copenhagen/Koln 1988. For a general history of the doctrine of species in the middle ages, 
see L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge. 1. Classical Roots and Medieval Dis¬ 
cussions, Leiden/New York/Koln 1994. Edouard-Henri Weber attributes the introduction 
into the debate of the role of SPECIES to Thomas Aquinas. Should we not, perhaps, in¬ 
clude Bacon here, especially in view of the fact that his important work De multiplicatione 
specierum had been sent to Viterbo perhaps as early as 1267? 

48 Ibid., 289-90. 

49 Ibid., 289-90. 
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rules out a regress to infinity in the cognitive habit in the soul by which 
the thing is understood. 50 

7. On the basis of Aristotle’s teaching on writing and speech as signs 
of the Passiones animae , it can be said that every kind of science is an acci¬ 
dent of the soul. Thus, just as the soul is multiplied, so too will knowl¬ 
edge be multiplied. And so grammar and logic will be numbered in 
diverse persons such that grammar and logic in diverse persons is one in 
kind and number. Thus, a science like logic or other sciences is not 
merely an object with respect to the souls which know them, nor is it in 
one soul alone, but it is in the soul of any one person who knows. Thus, 
it is correct to say that science is numbered according to the number of 
diverse human beings. 51 

Parts four to seven of the distinctio tertia De anima are concerned with the 
following problems: (4) the idea that the soul is composed of form and 
matter just like the angels; (5) concerning the parts of the soul: here Bacon 
attacks the damnable opinion of the vulgus at Paris which holds that “the 
powers of the soul are accidents of the one same substance;” (6) the 
nature of the vegetative powers; (7) the Agent Intellect. 

These parts contain material sufficient for a further study and suggest 
a direct link with concerns in the writings of Aquinas (1266-74). Thomas 
Aquinas was fundamentally opposed to the doctrine of Bacon and other 
Franciscans on the doctrine of spiritual matter. Further, the doctrine of 
the simplicity of the substantial soul in Aquinas ran counter to Bacon’s 
doctrine of the composite unity of the soul. 

When, however, we compare the above listed arguments with those 
found in Thomas Aquinas’ De imitate intellectus contra Averroistas , chapter 
four, one notices the commonality of interest. Both authors set out, using 
some of similar arguments, to attack the doctrine of the unity of the pos¬ 
sible intellect in all humans. Fundamentally, both are engaged in the 
same task. They take the Aristotelian notion of the individuality of sub¬ 
stantial being and use it to interpret the doctrine of mind. Thus, instead 
of positing a total uniform common mind for all human beings, they both 
defend the radical individuality of the intellect in human beings. 52 


50 Ibid. , 290. 

51 Ibid. , 290-1. 

52 On the manner in which a new emphasis on human individuality appears in Bacon 
in the 1260’s, see Jeremiah M.G. Hackett, Roger Bacon (b.ca. 1214/20; d. 1292), in: Jorge 
J.E. Gracia (ed.), Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and the Counter-Reformation 
1150-1650 , Albany 1994, 117-40. See esp. 130-4 concerning the Communia naturalium. For 
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Roger Bacon and Thomas Aquinas against the Averroists 53 

Here, I will limit myself to the concerns in Bacon’s chapter three con¬ 
cerning the unity and plurality of the intellective soul. It is clear that this 
proposition which is found in the texts of the Latin Averroists, is central 
to the debate. It is very significant that Bacon accuses them of actual 
deception in stating that “through philosophy it is not possible to say 
anything else . . . but only through faith. These, as most vile heretics 
deceive.” This imputation to the Latin Averroists of a doctrine of Double- 
Truth, that is, P is necessarily true in philosophy but -P is simultaneously 
true according to faith, coming from a Franciscan source ought not to 
be a surprise. 54 But it is further evidence of Bacon’s deep involvement 
in the debate. Yet, the same concern is found in Aquinas’ De unitate 
intellects , ch. V, (§ 123): “Even more serious is this subsequent remark: 
Through reason I conclude necessarily that intellect is numerically one, 
but I firmly hold the opposite by faith.’” 53 

In what follows, I will compare some of the arguments from Bacon 
and Aquinas concerning the unity and plurality of the possible intellect. 
Both writers set out to show that the Latin Averroist doctrine on the 
unity of the possible intellect is not just repugnant to Faith, but that it 
is equally opposed to principles of philosophy. 


the development of this theme after Bacon, see Jorge J.E. Gracia, The Centrality of the 
Individual in the Philosophy of the Fourteenth Century , in: History of Philosophy Quarterly, 8 
(1991), 235-51. 

53 For English translations and commentary on the De unitate intellects contra averroistas, 
see Beatrice H. Zedler, Saint Thomas Aquinas On the Unity of the Intellect Against the Averroists 
[De Unitate Intellects Contra Averroists ), Milwaukee, Wise. 1968; Ralph Mclnerny, Aquins 
Agaist The Averroists: On There Being Only One Intellect , West Lafayette 1993. See Deborah 
Black, Cosciousness and Self-knowledge in Aquins's Critique of Averroes’s Psychology , in: Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 31 (1993), 349- 85; Ferdinand Van Steenberghen, Thoms Aquins 
and Radical Aristotelianism, op. cit. For the most up-to-date study of Thomas Aquinas in rela¬ 
tion to the condemnations, see John-Pierre Torrel, O.P., St. Thoms Aquins: Vol. I: The 
Person and His Work , Washington, D.G. 1996 (trs. Robert Royal), 191-6. He asks (193): 
“Had Thomas already heard some echo of the teaching of Siger and of his colleagues on 
monopsychism while he was still in Italy?.” Fr. Dondaine suggested that he had. An if 
Bacon’s works for Pope Clemet IV were, as I argue, aimed at the “new” Latin Averroism, 
then, it is not impossible that Thomas heard an echo of these Parisian debates. 

54 R.C. Dales, The Origins of the Doctrine of the Double Truth , in: Viator, 15 (1984), 169-79. 
See also Armand Maurer, GSB, Boethis of Dacia and the Double Truth , in: Mediaeval Studies, 
17 (1955), 233-9. 

55 Thomas Aquinas, Tractats de unitate intellects , § 123, ed. cit., (note 40), 79: “Adhuc 
autem gravius est quod postmodum dicit: per rationem concludo de necessitate, quod intel- 
lectus est unus numero; firmiter tamen teneo oppositum per fidem.” 
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(1) Unity of the Possible intellect involves a denial of individual respon¬ 
sibility. 

Aquinas: DUICA (§ 89): 

[§ 89] Manifestum est. . . Repugnat enim his quae apparent, et 
destruit totam scientiam moralem et omnia quae pertinent ad con- 
versationem civilem, quae est hominibus naturalis, ut Aristoteles 
dicit. 

Bacon CN 7, 4, d.3 , 286-7 

Nam cum meritum et demeritum sint penes animam et omne opus 
virtutis et vicii, non solum secundum fidem set secundum doctri- 
nam Aristotelis in Ethicis et secundum omnes philosophos ... eadem 
anima erit simul glorificata et dampnata, quod est insanum et con¬ 
tra omnem racionem, et contra fidem, et contra philosophiam, et 
sic destruit leges moralis philosophiae. 

(2) Denial of beatitudo/felicitas : 

Aquinas: DUICA (§ 80) Bacon CN I, 2. d.5 , ch. 2, 127-8 

Bacon MP, 28 

[§ 80] Propria autem operatio hominis, in quantum est homo, est 
intelligere; per hoc enim differt ab aliis animalibus: et ideo in hac 
operatione Aristoteles felicitatem ultimam constituit. 

Bacon: 

In his account of beatitudo/felicitas mentioned above, Bacon gener¬ 
ally presupposes the role of intellect, but emphasises the role of 
virtue and will. 

(3) Individuation: matter and form 
Aquinas: DUICA (§§ 99-103) 

[§ 103] ... Ex quo sequitur quod si aliqua forma nata est par- 

ticipari ab aliquo, ita quod sit actus alicuius materiae, ilia potest 
individuari et multiplicari per comparationem ad materiam. 

Bacon, CN I, 4, d.3 , 287: 

Aristoteles per totam philosophiam naturalem supponit quod mate¬ 
ria propria appropriat sibi formam propriam et e converso. Set 
anima racionalis in Socrate est forma propria et perfectiva ejus, 
ergo, non potest esse in alia materia quam in corpore Socratis. 

(4) Relation of anima intellectiva to imaginations diversae 

Aquinas: DUICA (§ 91) Bacon, CN ibid., 288 

[§ 91] Phantasmata enim praeambula sunt actioni intellectus, sicut 
colores actioni visus: unde per eorum diversitatem non diversificare- 
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tur actio intellects, maxime respectu unius intelligibilis, secundum 
quae tamen ponunt diversificari scientiam huius a scientia alterius, 
in quantum hie intelligit ea quorum phantasma habet, et ille alia 
quorum phantasmata habet. Sed in duobus qui idem sciunt et intel¬ 
ligent, ipsa operatio intellectualis per diversitatem phantasmatum 
nullatenus diversificari potest. 

Bacon, CN, 288: 

Si dicatur, ut Averrois in 3° De Anima docet respondere ad hoc argu- 
mentum quod diversitas est per ymaginacionem diversam in diver- 
sis hominibus, et ideo anima scit in isto et ignorat in alio propter 
aliam et aliam ymaginacionem, considerandum est tunc qualiter 
ymaginacio impedit intellectum vel operatur ad ipsum. ... Si igi- 
tur excludamus hujusmodi lesionem, planum est quod ymaginacio 
non diversificabit intellectum in diversis si unus est intellects. .. . 

(5) Res intellecta /Intelligible Species 
Aquinas: DUICA (§§ 109-111) Bacon, ibid., 288-9 

[§ 109] Sed inquirendum restat quid sit ipsum intellectum. . . . Sed 
quia Plato posuit huiusmodi formas immateriales per se subsisten- 
tes, poterat etiam cum hoc ponere plures intellects, participantes ab 
una forma separata unius veritatis cognitionem. Isti autem quia 
ponunt huiusmodi formas immateriales (quas dicunt esse intellecta) 
in intellect, necesse habent ponere quod sit unus intellects tan- 
tum, non solum omnium hominum, sed etiam simpliciter. 

[§ 110] Est ergo dicendum secundum sententiam Aristotelis quod 
intellectum, quod est unum, est ipsa natura vel quidditas rei. De 
rebus enim est scientia naturalis et aliae scientiae, non de speciebus 
intellectis. Si enim intellectum esset non ipsa natura lapidis quae 
est in rebus, sed species quae est in intellect, sequeretur quod ego 
non intelligerem rem quae est lapis, sed solum intentionem quae 
est abstracta a lapide. Sed verum est quod natura lapidis prout est 
in singularibus, est intellecta in potentia; sed fit intellecta in actu 
per hoc quod species a rebus sensibilibus, mediantibus sensibus, 
usque ad phantasiam perveniunt, et per virtutem intellects agentis 
species intelligibiles abstrahuntur, quae sunt in intellect possibili. 
Hae autem species non se habent ad intellectum possibilem ut intel¬ 
lecta, sed sicut species quibus intellects intelligit (sicut et species quae 
sunt in visu non sunt ipsa visa, sed ea quibus visus videt), nisi in 
quantum intellects reflectitur supra seipsum, quod in sensu accidere 
non potest. 
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Bacon, CN /, 4 , d.3 , 288-9: 

Quod autem Averrois arguit in contrarium, dicere “si intellectus sit 
multiplex numero et numeratus secundum numerum hominum, 
tunc res intellecta erit multiplex numero.” Istud est insanum, nec 
ipse ibi verificat hanc consequenciam. Ex dictis tamen suis in eodem 
capitulo et alibi extrahitur fantasia pro hac consequencia verificanda, 
scilicet, quod ex intellectu et intellecto fit unum vere et verius quam 
ex materia et forma, et ideo si intellectus sit numeratus in hominibus, 
tunc idem intellectum seu res intellecta eadem numerabitur cum 
intelligitur a pluribus. Set multi multipliciter exponunt, quidam de 
re intellecta et quidam de specie rei apud animam. Si ergo intel¬ 
lectum vocet hie rem intellectam ut ex ea et intellectu fiat omnino 
unum, manifestus est error. Nam tunc ex anima et lapide fieret 
unum vere et ex eadem anima et equo et celo et omnibus intel- 
lectis fieret unum vere, et hoc est impossible propter duo impos- 
sibilia manifesta. Nam nichil componitur ex rebus distantibus. Set 
Stella intellecta distat ab homine et anima eius. Et iterum, si vere 
unum fieret ex anima et lapide vel Stella, tunc esset aliqua res exis- 
tens in hoc mundo quod non esset anima nec lapis, set non con- 
tingit assignare hoc. Et est ridiculum dicere quod ex anima et celo 
vel lapide vel quocunque intellecto fiat unum, ergo VERBUM SUUM , 
cum dicit ex intellectu et intellecto , fiat vere unum , hoc erit: de anima et 
specie rei intellects quae est apud earn. Set si hie ponamus, et simul cum 
hoc quod anime hominum sunt plures, nullum sequitur inconve¬ 
niens. Nam cum infertur quod species apud animas diversas multi- 
plicabitur, concedo quod diversa species ejusdem rei potest esse 
apud diversos, quia res facit speciem suam secundum omnes dia- 
metros, ut ostensum est in tractatu De speciebus [= De multiplicatione 
specierum]. Et ideo, sicut in diversis partibus aeris species sunt ejus¬ 
dem rei diverse et ad oculos diversorum veniunt diverse, sic apud 
intellectus diversos. 

(6) Generation of knowledge/fire 
Aquinas: DUICA (§ 111) Bacon, CN ibid., 289, 1. 22-6 

[§111] Si autem intelligere esset actio transiens in exteriorem 
materiam, sicut comburere et movere, sequeretur quod intelligere 
esset secundum modum quo natura rerum habet esse in singu- 
laribus, sicut combustio ignis est secundum modum combustibilis.... 
Bacon, CN ibid., 289, 1. 22-6 

Cum vero arguit quod si anima numeratur in diversis, tunc scien- 
cia que est in magistro generabit scienciam in discipulum sicut ignis 
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generat ignem, aut nichil sciet discipulus, non verificat hanc con- 
sequenciam, et est pessima. Nam sufficit intellectus agens pro causa 
interiori et magister exterius. 

(7) Teacher/Pupil 

Aquinas: DUICA (113) Bacon, CN ibid., 289, 1. 25-290, 1. 9. 

[§ 113] Ex hoc autem apparet quomodo sit eadem scientia in dis- 
cipulo et doctore. . . . Sicut enim in infirmo est principium naturale 
sanitatis, cui medicus auxilia subministrat ad sanitatem perficiendam, 
ita in discipulo est principium naturale scientiae, scil. intellectus agens 
et prima principia per se nota; doctor autem subministrat quaedam 
adminicula, deducendo conclusiones ex principiis per se nota. 
Bacon, CN I, 4, d.3 , 289, 1. 25-290, 1. 9: 

Cum vero arguit. . . . Set rerum notitia significatarum habetur 
partim per magistrum ostendentem et exemplificantem, et partim 
per sensus experienciam et partim per influenciam agentis. Nam 
res per doctorem potest visui ostendi et exemplificari, et species rei 
venit ad intellectum per sensum, et intellectus agens illustrat, et sic 
nascitur in anima habitus cognitivus, et ita per has vias sufficienter 
potest fieri sciencia in discipulo, ita quod non oportet quod sciencia 
generat se. 

The common agreement on the part of Thomas Aquinas and Roger 
Bacon in an attack on the Latin Averroist doctrine of the Unity of the 
Possible Intellect is, indeed, quite significant. And it is not just accidental. 
It suggests that there is some relationship between these texts. This is 
what Aquinas and Bacon held in common contra Averroistas . But in other 
respects, they had differing philosophical commitments: Bacon was an 
advocate of the following: the doctrine of spiritual matter, the doctrine 
of the composite soul in opposition to Aquinas 5 doctrine of the simplicity 
of the soul, the identification of the Agent Intellect with God, the denial 
that the Agent Intellect was a pars animae. 

All of this is very significant for a comparison of the De unitate intel¬ 
lectus with Bacon’s Distinctio tertia de anima. The first part of the former 
work is not just an attack on Averroes and his Latin followers; it is also 
a sustained critique of a Neo-Platonic doctrine of “separate intellect” and 
“separated form.” Moreover, much of the discussion of the relation of 
intellectus and phantasma is a sustained critique of a doctrine of “illumined 
phantasms,” a view similar to that of Roger Bacon who favors illumina¬ 
tion over abstraction. And Bacon’s attack on the doctrine of the simplicity 
of the soul and his defence of spiritual matter in Distinctio tercia de anima 
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suggests that Thomas Aquinas had more than Siger of Brabant in mind 
when he composed the De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas. Bacon may 
have differed from Siger of Brabant on the one issue of the unity of the 
possible intellect. Yet, he differed from Aquinas and Siger in regard to 
the doctrine of the Agent Intellect. 56 Bacon’s strong advocacy of the 
identification of the intellectus agens with God and his refusal to allow that 
the Agent Intellect was a pars animae allowed Aquinas and Siger the chance 
to raise a challenge about the meaning of Aristotle in his masterwork, 
De anima , 57 


Roger Bacon 3 s Tractatus de Anima and Siger of Brabant’s Questiones in 
tertium De anima 

Brief Remarks 58 

The following is a brief review of some evidence which would suggest 
a connection between Bacon’s Tractatus de anima in the Communia naturalium 
and the Quaestiones in tertium De anima of Siger of Brabant. 59 


56 On Bacon’s doctrine of the Agent Intellect (in both 1240’s and 1260’s—two quite 
different positions), see Otto Keicher, Der Intellectus Agens bei Roger Baco , in: Studien zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie: Festgabe Z ur 60. Geburtstag Clemens Baumker , Munster 1913, 297-308; 
id., Z ur Leh™ der Httesten Franziskanertheologen von intellectus agens , in: Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Philosophie und Hire Geschichte , Freiburg im Breisgau 1913, 173-82; Leonard J. Bowman, 
The Development of the doctrine of the Agent Intellect in the Franciscan School of the Thirteenth Century , 
in: The Modem Schoolman, 50 (1951), 251-79; see Timothy B. Noone, Roger Bacon and 
Richard Rujus ... in present volume. 

57 See Joseph Owens, Faith, ideas , illumination, and experience , in: The Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy , op. cit ., (note 21), 449: “In the view of Roger Bacon, the soul’s 
active intellect thought by means of innate exemplar ideas or species without being served 
by sense cognition, while the potential intellect, directed towards lower things, depended 
upon what was given it by the senses. Bacon, however, maintained the doctrine of the 
overall illumination described by Augustine. From that viewpoint he could deny that 
the active intellect was part of the soul, since an agent had to be substantially other than 
the patient. He opposed the doctrine that the same form can be the ground of both the 
being and the knowledge of the thing, seeming content with the stand that the illumi¬ 
nation itself allowed both intellects to see their objects. But he explicitly ranked the indi¬ 
vidual higher than the universal.” 

58 See P. Hadrianus a Krizovljan O.F.M. cap., Controversia..., op. cit. (note 2), 150-1, 
who argues for the fact that in Communia naturalium I, 4, d.e, ch. 2: De anima sensitiva, 284-6 , 
Roger Bacon “prae oculis habet sententiam Sigeri.” 

59 This comparison will be worked out in detail in a later paper. For a summary of 
the impact of Averroes’ ideas on the material intellect on Latin scholastics, see Herbert 
A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroes, On Intellect: Their Cosmologies, Theories of The Active 
Intellect, and Theories of Human Intellect , New York/Oxford 1992, 298-314. See p. 306: “The 
thesis that the potential intellect is not joined to the body as its form, which is nowhere 
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Bacon’s Tractatus de Anima and Siger of Brabant’s Questiones in tertium De 
anima have in broad terms a common structure. 

Bacon’s Parts one and two deal with the production of the parts of 
the soul; Siger in part one deals with the intellects in relation to the other 
parts of the soul, especially the vegetative and the sensitive. The second 
part of Siger’s treatise is treated by Bacon in parts four and five. Siger’s 
account of the possible and agent intellect is treated by Bacon in his part 
three and seven. But in general, both treatises, with some exceptions, 
cover some of the same ground. 

In treating the question as to whether the intellective part is rooted in 
the same substance of the soul with the vegetative and sensitive parts, 
Siger, apparently referring to both Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
argues not for a simple soul but for a composite soul. 60 In the course of 
this argument, he denounces those who hold the theory of a double- 
vegetative and sensitive soul in terms very much like the criticism of this 
position offered above by Roger Bacon. 61 Siger’s solution to the problem 


articulated in Averroes’ Long Commentary on the De anima , is not stated in so many 
words by Siger in the work just examined either, although Siger probably implies the the¬ 
sis when he writes that the human intellect does not “perfect” man “through its [the intel¬ 
lect’s] substance.” On the issue of the potential intellect as the human form, Aquinas’ De 
imitate intellectus therefore at most addresses the implications of Averroes’ Long Commentary 
and Siger’s Questiones in tertium De anima. Even apart from the issue of the potential intel¬ 
lect as the human form, the De unitate intellectus does not stand as a direct critique of the 
positions taken by Siger in the Questiones or, for that matter, in any of Siger’s known works. 
Conceivably, Aquinas was refuting a lost work of Siger’s such as one that an early fourteenth- 
century writer, John Baconthorpe, refers to. Alternatively—the suggestion has been made— 
Aquinas may have had in view listener’s accounts of lectures conducted by Siger or other 
adherents of Averroes.” 

60 Siger of Brabant, Questiones in tertium De anima, Q. 1, ed. cit ., (note 27), 2, 1. 33-3, 1. 49: 
“Solutio. Quidam ponunt quod vegetativum, sensitivum <et intellectivum> radicantur in 
eadem substantia simplici. Et dicunt isti quod tota anima advenit ab extrinseco ab triplici 
virtute et differentia animae. . . . Et sic per relationem ad corpus differunt illae tres vir- 
tutes, cum omnes adveniant ab extrinseco. 

Qui sic ponit non habet unde evadat rationem Averrois, per quam probat quod unus 
sit intellectus in omnibus (et quamvis sumat multas solutiones aliorum), nisi per hoc quod 
vegetativum et sensitivum adveniunt ab extrinseco. Sine dubio difficile <non> est impro- 
bare quod adveniret anima ab extrinseco cum sua triplici virtute, scilicet vegetativo et sen¬ 
sitive et intellectivo, cum Aristoteles videtur velle contrarium XV° Animalium. Ibi enim dicit 
ipse: «solus intellectus est ab extrinseco».” 

61 Ibid., 3, 1. 50-7: “Item ratione potest ilia ratio improbari. Constat quod vegetativum 
et sensitivum educuntur de potentia materiae cum formatur progenitum. Si ergo adveniret 
vegetativum et sensitivum ab extrinseco, oporteret quod corrumperentur vegetativum et 
sensitivum prius educta de potentia materiae per vegetativum et sensitivum advenientia ab 
extrinseco, quod nullus poneret, quia nihil corrumpitur nisi a suo contrario; vel necessario 
oporteret quod in homine esset duplex vegetativum et duplex sensitivum, quod similiter 
est inconveniens.” 
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is to argue that “the intellective soul” is not rooted in the same simple 
soul with the vegetative and sensitive parts, sed radicatur cum ipsis in eadem 
anima composite. 62 This indeed is significant since Siger would seem to be 
nearer to Bacon and the philosophantes on this point. Hence, the disagree¬ 
ment of both Siger and Bacon against Aquinas on the notion of the sim¬ 
plicity of soul. 63 

However, it is clear that Bacon had Siger firmly in mind, as we saw 
above, when he criticises those who hold that “a special sensitive soul” 
and not the “intellective soul” places man in the species animal. 64 

See Siger, Questio 6 in his opposition to the notion that the intellect is 
composed from matter and form. 63 

In this comparison, I am limited to illustrating similarities and differences 
between Siger and Bacon and I will limit myself to the two issues: the 
unity and plurality of the possible intellect and the agent intellect. 

Siger treats the first topic in Questio 9: “ Utrum sit unus intellectus in omnibus .” 
Here one notices two items. Siger remarks: 

Gum ergo tu dicis quod intellectus multiplicatur propter materias quibus appropriatur, 
quaeratur quid erit causa appropriationis. Non videtur esse causa nisi ponendo quod 
intellectus sit virtus in corpore. In separatis enim a materia quae reperiuntur sub una 
specie, non reperitur vilius et melius, ut dicit Aristoteles. Si ergo formarum immate- 
rialium, quae sunt sub una specie, si sit ita quod una non est melior quam alia, ergo 
non magis habet appropriari huic materiae quam alii. Et ideo arguit Averroes quod, 
si multiplicaretur secundum multiplicationem hominum individuorum, esset virtus in 
corpore. 66 

Siger then continues and gives his account of the relation of the one 
intellectus to the intentiones imaginatae. And he concludes that ideo per inten- 
tiones imaginatas intellectus numerentur in nobis 61 In Questio 11, Siger’s remarks 
about Pythagoras have an interesting contrast in Bacon’s text: 


62 Ibid., 3. 

63 CN 1, 4, d.3 , 291-2: “Set ego teneo pro certo quod anima est composita ex materia 
et forma. . . . Et istud fingunt ut sic principia generis substancie, que sunt materia et forma 
excludant ab angelo et ab anima racionali, per hoc volentes fingere quod anima racionalis 
est simplex et angelus similiter.” 

64 See above n. 36. See Siger, Questiones in tercium De anima, Questio 6; Questiones de anima 
intellectiva, Questio 7, (ed. cit., (note 27), 102-4). 

65 Siger of Brabant, ed. cit., (note 27), 17-22; see 20, 1. 62-3: “Credo esse dicendum 
<quod> in intellectu non sit materia aliqua sicut nec in substantiis separatis.” And 21, 
1. 89-93: “Est igitur in intellectu aliqua compositio. Haec autem non est ex materia et 
forma, ut visum est. Dicendum quod intellectus componitur ex materiali et formali, sicut 
ex forma generis et forma differentiae. Unde componitur ex forma materiali et actu. Non 
enim omnes formae simplices sunt. ...” 

66 Ibid., 27. See Bacon, CN 1, 4, d.3, 207, 1. 13-6: “Aristoteles per totam philosophiam natu- 
ralem supponit quod materia propria appropriat sibi formam propriam et e converso....” 

67 Ibid., 26-7; see Bacon, ed. cit., 288-9 for the opposing arguments. See Edward P. 
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Et hoc quod Aristoteles dixit contra Pythagoram, quod non quaelibet anima ingre- 
ditur quodlibet corpus, debet intelligi per hoc quod ipse velit dicere quod intellectus, 
licet non sit nisi unus in substantia, non numeratus substantialiter secundum nume- 
rationem hominum, tamen ita appropriat corpus hominis quod non se inclinat ad 
corpus, id est, brutorum. Unde, cum intellectus in potentia se habeat ad intentiones 
imaginatas, determinate respicit intentiones imaginatas hominum, eo quod omnes 
intentiones imaginatae hominum unius rationis sunt. Ideo intellectus unicus in omnibus 
est et secundum substantiam suum et secundum suam potestatem. 68 

Finally, in Questio 12, Siger addresses the question of the intellectus agens. 
In treating of the issue of innate cognition, that habitus , which is like light, 
Siger responds: 

Sed hoc non valet, quoniam agens, scilicet intellectus, secundum Averroem non est 
habitus, sed est pars animae nostrae potissima. 69 

This topic of the intellectus agens as a pars animae is fundamental to the 
disagreement between Bacon and Siger. From Opus maius , part two, right 
through to Communia naturalium 1, 4, d.3 and elsewhere, Bacon is adamant 
on this point: the intellectus agens is identical with God, and it is not a pars 
animae. 10 


Mahoney, St. Thomas and Siger of Brabant Revisited , in: Review of Metaphysics, 27 (1974), 
531-53. 

68 Ibid., 34-5; see Bacon, ed. cit., 287: “Aristoteles per totam philosophiam naturalem 
supponit quod materia propria appropriat. . . . Set anima racionalis in Socrate est forma 
propria et perfectiva ejus, ergo, non potest esse in alia materia quam in corpore Socratis. 
Et hoc expressius habetur per Aristotelem, in casu proposito. Nam hoc modo argumen- 
tandi invenitur 3° De Anima contra Pichagoricos, qui posuerunt animam mutare se de cor¬ 
pore in corpus post mortem. Et ibi hoc reprobat; dicens quod materia propria appropriat 
sibi formam et e converso, ergo, nec potest una anima separari ab uno corpore et ingredi 
in aliud. Ex quo tunc arguo propositum: si per Aristotelem non potest una anima succes¬ 
sive esse in diversis corporibus, ergo nec multoforcius potest esse simul et semel in diversis.” 

69 Ibid., 39. In what follows here, Siger also dismisses the position of Albertus: Alii 
dicunt, et videtur esse positio Alberti, quod intellectui nostro est innata aliqua cognitio, ut 
scilicet primorum principiorum . . . sed sunt instrumenta intellectus agentis, per quae educit 
intellectum possibilem ad actum. 

70 See CN I, 4, d.3, 298-9. See Bacon’s remarks in Opus maius, part two (= Bridges’ ed. 
Vol. Ill, 44-5), written presumably soon after he received the Papal mandate in July 1266. 
It reads: “Primo propter hoc quod ubicunque veritas invenitur, Christi judicatur, secun¬ 
dum sententiam et auctoritates Augustini superius allegatas: secundo, quamvis aliquo modo 
veritas philosophiae dicatur esse eorum, ad hanc tamen habendam primo lux divina influxit 
in animos eorum, et eosdem superillustravit. Illuminat enim omnem hominem venientem 
in hunc mundum, sicut dicit scriptura, cui sententiae ipsi philosophi concordant. Nam 
ponunt intellectum agentem et possibilem. Anima vero humana dicitur ab eis possibilis, 
quia de se est in potentia ad scientias et virtutes et eas recipit aliunde. Intellectus agens 
dicitur, qui influit in animas nostras illuminans ad scientiam et virtutem, quia licet intel¬ 
lectus possibilis possit did agens ab actu intelligendi, tamen sumendo intellectum agentem, 
ut ipsi sumunt, vocatur influens et illuminans possibilem ad cognitionem veritatis. Et sic 
intellectus agens, secundum majores philosophos, NON EST PARS ANIMAE, sed est sub¬ 
stantia intellectiva alia et separata per essentiam ab intellectu possibili. Et quia istud est necessarium ad 
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In Questiones 13 & 14, Siger discusses the intellectus agens in detail. One 
wonders if the Quidam in Questio 14 concerning the irradiation of light 
which as intellectus agens transforms the imaginative intentions in the phan- 
tasia making them actually intelligible is not Bacon? He treated this topic 
in passing in the Perspectiva , and overall prefers a theory of illumination 
over that of abstraction. 71 Certainly, Bacon is totally opposed to Siger’s 
views on this matter. 

There is much more to be explored in the relationship between Siger 
and Bacon, and the brief remarks above are just suggestions pointing to 
evidence of a connection. 72 And since Siger gave these lectures prior to 
the return of Thomas Aquinas to Paris in 1269, the question arises as 
to who is the interlocutor in the disputatio , the interlocutor who is con¬ 
stantly identified by Siger by means of the formulae: Et si tu quaeras; Si 
tu dices; Sed ulterius argues etc.? 

The most significant result, indeed, provided by the evidence given 
above is that Aquinas, Bacon and Siger of Brabant must be read together 
and against each other. 73 We have seen abqve that there are many correla¬ 
tions between these three 1 thinkers as well as with Albertus, Richard Rufus 
and others. Bacon’s importance here arises from the fact that he was pre¬ 
sent in Paris in the 1260s. And to judge from his works at this time, he 


propositi persuasionem, ut ostendatur quod philosophia sit per influentiam divinae illuminationis, volo istud 
efpcaciter probare, praecipue cum MAGNUS ERROR invaserit Vulgus Philosophantium in hac parte , 
necnon MULTITUDINEM MAGNAM THEOLOGORUM, quoniam qualis homo est in philosophia, 
talis in theologia esse probatur .” Bacon takes Al-Farabi and Avicenna as his representatives of 
the greater philosophers and he holds that Aristode himself has the position that the agent 
intellect is by essence a substance separate from the soul. And it is on this point, according 
to Bacon, that William of Auvergne and Robert Grosseteste agreed with these greater 
philosophers. 

71 Bacon, Perspectiva , ed. David C. Lindberg, ed. cit., (note 17). 

72 Certainly, in his later De anima intellectiva , Siger makes it clear (p. 80) that he is 
responding to the “praecipue viri in philosophia, Albertus et Thomas.” Further, while he 
still sets out his goal to interpret the “intention” of The Philosopher, he admits that on 
the contrary the Way of Truth holds that the intellective soul is multiplied by the multi¬ 
plication of human bodies. In the end, having carefully discussed the philosophical issues 
involved in Aristotle’s texts, he concludes that due to much doubt about the intention of 
the Staragite, he falls back on the adherene of faith which surpasses all human reason. 
There are some hints in these texts that he may have known Bacon’s remarks in the 
Communia naturalium , but in explicit terms, the argument is directed against Albert and 
Thomas. Certainly, in the Questiones super librum de causis (pp. 110-1; 112-3) there are signs 
that Siger of Brabant had taken some of Bacon’s concerns into account. Still, the matter 
is in need of more detailed study. 

73 In order to study this text of Bacon in the Communia naturalium , I propose to do a 
critical edition of this text. Only in this way will it be possible to figure out all the ref¬ 
erences, both hidden and explicit in this text. 
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was very conscious about the implications of the new ideas arising in 
both the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Theology. I do not think 
that it is an exaggeration to state that Bacon provided Pope Clement IV 
with his interpretation of these matters. As a senior academic of long 
standing, Bacon could jusdy claim to have something to say on matters 
in the Faculty of Arts. Further, since he is writing as a Franciscan, one 
would expect that he would approach the whole issue from an interest 
in the implications of philosophy for theology. Indeed, the Pope did not 
just ask Bacon for just any old piece of writing. Bacon himself tells us 
that he requested the following: 

Et totam hanc probationem facio propter certas causas omnino notandas. Una est 
propter vestrum mandatum de philosophia, ut ostendam quod philosophia inutilis est 
et vana, nisi prout ad sapientiam Dei elevatur, ut ei serviat absolute, et relative ad 
ecclesiam, et caetera tria, cui servire regnare est, sicut et ejus auctori Deo. 74 

When this is taken together with the above cited text from CN 1, 4 , 
d.3 concerning the imputation of double-truth to the Radical Aristotelians, 
and together with the analysis of the Latin Averroist positions in Bacon’s 
later writings, we can see the extent to which the Bacon of the 1260-70s 
is intimately tied into the issue of the understanding of the Philosophy of 
Aristode as interpreted by Avicenna and Averroes in a theological context. 
One might just say that the one-dme Master of Arts from the 1240s, the 
one who had for fifteen years devoted his time to the sciences and to 
secret books, was once again drawn back into the affairs of the Faculty of 
Arts and also this time, the Faculty of Theology. And here one notices the 
lines of philosophical continuity and also significant nuances such as the 
new emphasis on the primacy of the individual. 

The omission of the Bacon texts from the debate on Latin Averroism in 
the period after 1911 and right down to the present day is one major la¬ 
cuna in the scholarship and the philosophical analysis. I hope to correct 
this lacuna in a major comprehensive study of this theme in the near future. 


Conclusion 

At the beginning of this paper, we set out evidence from Bacon’s later 
works to argue that Bacon is a primary witness to the events leading up 
to the condemnations of 1270 and 1277 at Paris. Indeed, his own polemic 


74 Opus tertium , ed. J.S. Brewer, London 1859, 82-3. 
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and propaganda, positive and negative, may have contributed to these 
condemnations of the young Masters of Arts by the Bishop of Paris. We 
noticed that Bacon, attempted to be a mid-thirteenth-century adherent 
of the movement called “Neo-Augustinianism” or better Avicennian- 
Augustinianism (a doctrine which was not just an adherence to Augustine 
or Avicenna, but which included a doctrine of spiritual matter originat¬ 
ing with Solomon ibn Gebirol). But as we saw, there are elements too 
from Averroes, even if and when Bacon criticises both Averroes and Latin 
Masters of Arts at Paris who sought to interpret him Aristotle, who by 
the mid-1260s is held by all to be Philosophies. 

Bacon saw himself as a defender of the primacy of Aristode in philosophia 
communis. In other respects, especially in anthropology and moral philoso¬ 
phy, Bacon still maintains strong Neo-Platonic commitments as well as 
some Stoic positions. Nevertheless, Aristode in his view has replaced Plato 
as The Philosopher. However, Bacon’s Aristode is no simple replica of the 
Greek Aristode. He is an Aristotle who has been filtered through the Arab 
interpreters, especially Avicenna and Averroes. Further, this Aristode is 
joined in unison with an Aristotle whose world is linked to an Astrological 
Cosmos as found in Abu Ma'har. And here we see elements of a strong 
determinism, which despite Bacon’s protestations of his ability to save the 
reality of human freedom, must have made trouble for him. 75 That Bacon 
could have been both a strong anti-Averroist on the issue of the unity of 
the intellect and an adherent of Abu Ma’shar in astronomy/astrology is 
not impossible. Aristode was the auctor in Philosophy; Abu Ma’shar was 
the auctor in astronomy/astrology. And further, there has been a hundred 
years of interpretation right up to the De vetula of Richard of Foumival, 
wherein Aristode was the new Princeps of Philosophy within an astro¬ 
logical universe. In many ways, it was the shadow of this latter work 


75 See Paul L. Sidelko, The Condemnation of Roger Bacon , in: Journal of Medieval History, 
22 (1996), 69-81; Sidelko’s remark in page 71, n. 2 that I confuse the condemnation of 
Roger Bacon after 1277 with a prior condemnation under Bonaventure misses the point. 
It is obvious that he was formally condemned after 1277 within the Franciscan Order. 
But it is also clear from the Opus tertium that he was held under some form of censure 
during the generalship of Bonaventure, and that he complained to Pope Clement IV about 
his condition. As to the further claim by Sidelko that Bacon was committed to a deter¬ 
ministic universe and therefore was condemned on that account, some precisions are in 
order. It could be argued that he himself does make precisions in order to save con¬ 
tingency, individuality and freedom. And therefore in his own theory he is not a deter- 
minist. Perhaps such precisions would not have impressed the extreme-neo-Augustinian 
theologians. The issue of Bacon and Albertus in regard to astrology is more complicated 
and all elements of their understanding on this matter needs much more careful study. 

On the issue of astral determinism, see Jeremiah Hackett, Scientia experimentalis . . ., 
op. cit. (note 12) and id., Necessity, Fate. . . op. cit. (note 14). 
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which informs much of Bacon’s polemic in favor of astrology. Elsewhere 
I have suggested grounds for believing that Props. 92-107 may have 
included Roger Bacon’s natural philosophy in their sights. 76 And that 
taken with the propositions 53, 54, 55 on angels, as demonstrated above 
by R. James Long, does show that it was not just the Latin Averroists 
(Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia), Thomas Aquinas and Giles of 
Rome who were the objects of the extreme-Augustinian camp on the theo¬ 
logical commission of Etienne Tempier in 1277. The grounds for a belief, 
first proposed by Pierre Mandonnet in 1911, that Roger Bacon was an 
intended target of the Parisian Condemnations of 1277, are, therefore, 
very real and merit further study. 

When one reviews the evidence set out above in the attacks by both 
Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon on the Latin Averroist doctrine of 
the unity of the possible intellect, one notices that many of the arguments 
are similar or at least they share a common concern. Further, one notices 
that there are indications of a connection between Bacon’s texts and the 
Questiones in tertium De anima of Siger of Brabant and with subsequent 
works. Naturally, the arguments of Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon 
are based on a Natural Philosophy and Psychology coming from different 
starting points. And yet they make common cause against the notion of 
a numerically one mind for all human beings. This display of the evi¬ 
dence from Roger Bacon, when taken in conjunction with the many ref¬ 
erences in his works from 1266-74 proves beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that much of his irate attack on the Masters of Arts (and on everyone 
else too) was primarily motivated by his fear that the new generation of 
Philosophy Professors had not thought through the ultimate implications 
of the doctrine of the mind as found in the texts of the Latin Averroes. 
Bacon, to be sure, is writing as one who has theological concerns, but 
he is clearly basing his arguments on a doctrine of Natural Philosophy 
and Philosophy of Mind which is quite sophisticated (see the Perspectivei 
and related works), and he believes that he can give a more coherent 
philosophical account than that given by the Latin Averroists. 

In the end, it would seem that the retired Professor of Philosophy who 
could not keep his head out of the Arts Faculty, the Franciscan friar who 
commented on the politics of the age, ended up in good company with 
Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome, Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia 77 


76 Scientia experimentalis. . ., op. cit. (note 12). 

77 A comparison of Bacon with Boethius of Dacia is a necessary part of this study. I 
hope to present it elsewhere. 
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in that he too must have been the object of much resentment on the 
part of the Bishop and his advisors, especially in regard to astral deter¬ 
minism. And just as Thomas Aquinas 5 attack on the doctrine of the unity 
of the possible intellect did not save him from censure, so too Bacon’s 
attack on both Siger of Brabant and Thomas Aquinas did not exoner¬ 
ate him. Bacon was condemned within the Franciscan Order on account 
of suspected novelties, most likely his new theories of astrologia , scientia 
experimentalis and his reliance on the astro-cosmology of Abu Ma’shar. 

Columbia, SC 
University of South Carolina 
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In 1950 and 1952 two scholars, namely Theodore Crowley 1 and Stewart 
C. Easton, 2 provide lists of the works of Roger Bacon. 3 The list in Crowley 
is a limited one, and the list in Easton needs expansion in the light of 
new discoveries. In more recent studies, there are longer lists of Bacon’s 
works, but in general there is need for a complete check-list. 4 In the light 
of recent scholarship, it has become evident that some items in the Bacon 
corpus are not authentic. A critical review of the entry for Roger Bacon in 
A Handlist of the Latin Writers of Great Britain and Ireland before 1540 5 pro¬ 
vided the impetus for this check-list. 6 

I have organised Bacon’s works chronologically. This has meant split¬ 
ting up items found in Steele’s edition. But a sense of the chronological 
development of Bacon’s work will be of some use to scholars. 


1 Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul in His Philosophical Commentaries , 
Louvain/Dublin 1950, 211. For works such as the Opus maius etc. which have been edited 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, I have not listed the earlier editions. Many of these are 
defective. 

2 Steward C. Easton, Roger Bacon and His Search for A Universal Science: A Reconsideration of 
the Life and Work of Roger Bacon in the Light of His Own Stated Purposes , Oxford/New York 
1952, 236-7. 

3 See also Franco Alessio, Un secolo di studi su Ruggero Bacone (1848-1957), in: Rivista cri- 
tica di storia della filosofia, 14 (1959), 81-102; Mara Huber, Bibliographic zu Roger Bacon , in: 
Franziskanische Studien, 65 (1983), 98-102; Jeremiah Hackett and Thomas S. Maloney, 
A Roger Bacon Bibliography (1957-1985), in: The New Scholasticism, 61 (1987), 184-207. This 
latter bibliography will be brought up to date by Thomas S. Maloney in: Jeremiah Hackett 
(ed.), Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays 1996 (forthcoming). 

4 See David C. Lindberg, Roger Bacon's Philosophy of Nature: A Critical Edition, with English 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, of De multiplicatione specierum and De speculis comburentibus , 
Oxford 1983, 404; id., Roger Bacon and The Origins o/Terspectiva in The Middle Ages: A Critical 
Edition with English Translation of Bacon's Perspectiva with Introduction and Notes, Oxford 1996, 
394; Thomas S. Maloney, Roger Bacon: Compendium of The Study of Theology, Edition and 
Translation with Introduction and Notes , Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/Koln 1988, 179-80. 

5 Richard Sharpe, A Handlist of Latin Writers of Great Britain and Ireland before 1540, in: 
Journal of Medieval Latin, Toronto/Turnhout 1997. 

6 I have been at work for some time on An Annotated Bibliography of Roger Bacon (to be 
published by Garland Press). 


© Koninklijke Brill, Leiden, 1997 
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Early Bacon: 1237-50 

Questiones supra undecimum Prime Philosophic Aristotelis (Metaphysica XII), ed. 
Robert Steele (with Ferdinand M. Delorme O.F.M.), 1926, Fasc. 7, in: 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi , ed. Robert Steele, 16 Fascicules, Oxford 
1905/1909—1941 (cited hereafter by Fasc. Number) 

Questiones supra libros quatuor Physicorum Aristotelis , ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme 
O.F.M. (with Robert Steele), 1928, Fasc. 8 

Questiones supra libros Prime Philosophic Aristotelis , ed. Robert Steele (with 
Ferdinand M. Delorme O.F.M.), 1930, Fasc. 10 

Questiones altere supra libros Prime Philosophic Aristotelis (Metaphysica TIV), 
ed. Robert Steele (with Ferdinand M. Delorme O.F.M.), 1932, Fasc. 11 
Questiones supra De Plantis, ibid., Fasc. 11 

Questiones supra librum De Causis, ed. Robert Steele (with Ferdinand M. 
Delorme O.F.M.), 1935, Fasc. 12 

Questiones supra libros octo Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme 
O.F.M., 1935, Fasc. 13 

Liber de sensu et sensato and Summa de sophismatibus et distinctionibus, ed. 
Robert Steele, 1937, Fasc. 14 

Summa de sophismatibus et distinctionibus, Ibid., Fasc. 14 
Summa gramatica, ed. Robert Steele, 1940, Fasc. 15 
Sumule dialectices Magistri Rogeri Bacon, ed. Robert Steele, 1940, Fasc. 15 
Summulae dialectices /-//, in: Alain de Libera, Les (C Summulae dialectices" 
de Roger Bacon, /-//. De termino. De enuntiatione, in: AHDLMA, 53 
(1986), 139-289 

Summulae dialectices III, in: Alain de Libera, Les <( Summulae dialectices" de 
Roger Bacon, III. De argumentation, in: AHDLMA, 54 (1987), 171-278. 
See Thomas S. Maloney, trs. (English) Roger Bacon's Summulae dialectices 
(forthcoming, 1997) for notes on the text 

S.H. Thomson, An Unnoticed Treatise by Roger Bacon on Time and Motion, 
in: ISIS, 27 (1937), 219-24 


Later Bacon: 1260-92 

F. Delorme O.F.M., Le Prologue de Roger Bacon a son traite De influentiis 
agendum, in: Antonianum, 18 (1943), 81-90 

De multiplication specierum and De speculis comburentibus, in: David C. 
Lindberg, Roger Bacon's Philosophy of Nature: A Critical Edition, with English 
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Translation, Introduction and Notes, of De multiplicatione specierum and De speculis 
comburentibus, Oxford 1983 
Opus maius: 

The “Opus maius 33 of Roger Bacon , ed. John Henry Bridges, 2 Vols., 
Oxford 1897 

The ({ Opus maius 33 of Roger Bacon , ed. John Henry Bridges, 3 Vols., 
London 1900 [repr. Frankfurt a.Main 1964] 

Opus maius, part three: K.M. Fredborg, Lauge Nielsen, Jan Pinborg, 
eds., An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon's “Opus maius: De signisf in: Traditio, 
34 (1978), 75-136. [= fragment of Opus maius, part three] 

Opus maius, part five: David C. Lindberg, Roger Bacon and the Origins 
of Perspectiva in the Middle Ages: A Critical Edition and English Translation of 
Bacon's Perspectiva with Introduction and Notes , Oxford 1996 

Opus maius, part six: De scientia experimentali, ed. Jeremiah Hackett, 
in: id., Opus maius, part six: De scientia experimentali , Toronto PIMS/MSL 
thesis, 1978 (a critical edition with introduction and notes is near 
completion) 

Opus maius, part seven: Moralis Philosophic , ed. Eugenio Massa, in: 
Rogeri Baconis Moralis Philosophia, Zurich 1953 (= critical edition) 

Opus minus, ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam hactenus 
inedita, ed. J.S. Brewer, London 1859 [repr. Nendeln 1965] (cited as Fr. 
Rogeri Bacon Opera , ed. J.S. Brewer), 313-89 

Opus maius, Opus minus, Opus tertium (Introduction): Epistola ad Clementem IV 
papam , in: Francis Aidan Gasquet (Card.), An Unpublished Fragment of a Work 
by Roger Bacon, in: English Historical Review, 12 (1897), 494-517 
Opus tertium: 

Opus tertium, ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera, 3-310 (Note: 
Professor A.G. Molland has announced the progress of a new edition 
of the Opus tertium) 

Pierre Duhem, Un fragment inedit de I’opus tertium de Roger Bacon precede 
d'une etude sur ce fragment , Quaracchi 1909 

Part of the Opus tertium of Roger Bacon Including a Fragment Now Printed for 
the First Time , ed. A.G. Litde, Aberdeen 1912 [repr. Famborough 1966] 
[For Italian translation, see Francesco Bottin, La scienza sperimentale: 
Lettera a Clement IV. La scienza sperimentale: I segreti dell'arte e della natura, 
Milan 1990] 

Liber primus communium naturalium, parts 1 and 2, ed. Robert Steele, Fasc. 2, 
[n.d. 1905 (?)] 
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liber primus communium naturalium , parts 3 and 4, ed. Robert Steele, Fasc. 3, 
1911 

Liber secundus communium naturalium (De celestibus), ed. Robert Steele, 1913, 
Fasc. 4 

Compendium studii philosophiae , ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera , 
393-519 

Epistola Jratris Rogerii Baconis de Secretis Operibus Artis et Naturae , et de Nullitate 
Magiae , ed. J.S. Brewer, in: Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera , 523-51 

Metaphysica Jratris Rogeri: De viciis contractis in studio theologiae , ed. Robert 
Steele, Fasc. 1, [n.d. 1905 (?)] 

Communia mathematical parts 1 and 2, ed. Robert Steele, Fasc. 16, 1940 
Antidotarius , ed. A.G. Litde & E. Withington, Fasc. 9, 1928, 103-119 
[For a critical review of the authenticity of Bacon’s Medical works, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the argument for declaring De retardatione accidentium 
senectutis and four related works to be inauthentic, see A. Paravicini Bagliani, 
II mito della prolongatio vitae e la corte pontificia del Duecento: il De retarda¬ 
tione senectutis, in: Medicina e scienza della natura alia corte dei papi nel Duecento , 
Spoleto 1991, 281-326] 

De erroribus medicorum , ed. A.G. Litde & E. Withington, Fasc. 9, 1928, 
150-71 

De graduatione medicinarum compositarum , ed. A.G. Litde & E. Withington, 
Fasc. 9, 144-9 

De diebus creticis , ed. A.G. Litde & E. Withington, Fasc. 9, 1928, 186- 
200; see Friedrich Palitzsch, Roger Bacons zweite (astrologische) Schrift iiber die 
kritischen Tage , Boma/Leipzig 1918 

De crisi morborum , ed. A.G. Little & E. Withington, Fasc. 9, 1928, 200-8 
Secretum secretorum cum Glossis et Notulis; Tractatus Brevis et UtUis Ad Declarandum 
Quedam Obscure Dicta Fratris Rogeri , ed. Steele, Fasc. 5, 1920; see Steven J. 
Williams, Roger Bacon and His Edition of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secre¬ 
torum, in: Speculum, 69 (1994), 57-73 

Compotus , ed. Steele, Fasc. 6, 1926 [dating uncertain] 

Compendium studii theologiae , parts one and two (1292), ed. H. Rashdall, 
Aberdeen 1911 [repr. Farnborough 1966]; ed. Thomas S. Maloney, 
Leiden/New York/Kobenhavn/Koln 1988 

Grammatica graeca , ed. E. Nolan & S.A. Hirsch, Cambridge 1902, 
3-182 

Grammatica hebraica , ed. E. Nolan & S.A. Hirsch, Cambridge 1902, 202-8 
(Dating of the two grammars not determined) 

De nigromantia , ed. M.A. McDonald, Gillette, NJ 1988 (attrib.) 
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[The Mirror of Alchemy ] see Stanton J. Linden (ed.), The Mirror of Alchimy. 
English Renaissance Hermeticism, 4, New York 1992 

In all of the existing Bibliographies of Roger Bacon, one finds no devel¬ 
oped tractatus or quaestio on the agent intellect and divine illumination. 
And this is so, notwithstanding the evidence from Opus maius, part two 
and from the Communia naturalium that such a treatise may have been 
written in the 1260’s. 

Nonetheless, such a work does actually exist, and it was published in 
1883. The reason it has never entered the Bacon bibliographies is that 
it was published in an edition of the works of Saint Bonaventure and his 
disciples, and it carried the name of Fr. Rogerii Anglici. 

The tide is: Quaestio Disputata Fr. Rogerii Anglici 

Quaeritur postea, utrum anima omnia quae cognoscit, cognoscat in 
luce aeterna, an sibi sufficiat lux naturalis et propria ad cetera cognos- 
cendum? 

It is found in the following: 

De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione Anecdota Quaedam Seraphici 
Doctoris Sancti Bonaventurae et Nonnullorum Ipsius Discipulorum 
Edita Studio et Cura PP. Collegii A S. Bonaventura 
Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi), Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
MDCCCLXXXIII, pp. 197-220 

(This very valuable Quaestio Disputata from the 1260’s will I believe shed 
much light on the relation of Roger Bacon to the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. It bears out in much detail the elements cited above in Jeremiah 
Hackett, Roger Bacon, Aristotle , and the Parisian Condemnations of 1270, 1277, 
and in id., Aquinas, Roger Bacon and Latin Averroism: The Problem of the Intellective 
Soul (anima intellectiva) (1266-77), in: Jeremiah Hackett (ed.), Aquinas on 
Mind and Intellect: New Essays (1997). That this Questio Disputata is datable 
to the 1260’s can be see from the verbatim correspondence between pp. 
207-8 and Bacon’s Opus maius , part two, p. 45 (see Opus maius , Vol. Ill, 
ed. Bridges). Since this is a formal Quaestio disputata in THEOLOGY, it 
raises the very interesting evidence that in the 1260’s Bacon was possibly 
a Magister in Theology, something that is attested in the condemnation 
of Bacon in 1278 as cited in the Chronicle of the Twenty Four Generals. 
In view of the importance of this work, and its more than 100 year 
absence from the Bacon bibliographies, I will prepare a Translation and 
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Critical Study of this Quaestio Disputata and a Critical Edition of the 
Tractatus De anima in the Communia naturalia,, Book one, part four, pp. 281-302 
in order to provide a logical expansion the two studies mentioned above.) 7 


Roger Bacon 3 s Manuscripts 

A.G. Litde, Roger Bacon’s Works with reference to The MSS. and Printed 
Editions , in: Roger Bacon Essays Contributed By Various Authors On the Occasion 
of The Commemoration of The Seventh Centenary of His Birth , Collected and 
Edited by A.G. Litde, Oxford 1914, Appendix, 373-426. Since the publica¬ 
tion of this catalogue there have been a few MSS discoveries of note. 
See the following studies: 

Robert Steele, Roger Bacon as Professor. A Student’s Notes , in: ISIS, 20 
(1933), 53-71 

S. Harrison Thomson, An Unnoticed Treatise by Roger Bacon, on Time and 
Motion, in: ISIS, 27 (1937), 219-24 

K.M. Fredborg, Lauge Nielsen and Jan Pinborg, An Unedited Part of 
Roger Bacon’s “Opus maius: De signis,” in: Traditio, 34 (1978), 75-136 

H.A.G. Braakhuis, De Summa de sophismatibus et distinctionibus van Roger 
Bacon, in: id., De 13de eeuwse Tractaten over Syncategorematische Termen, 2 Vols., 
University of Leiden, Ph. Diss. 1979, Vol. 1, 74-8 

Jeremiah M.G. Hackett, Tractatus de experientia in communi, in: id., The 
Meaning of Experimental Science Scientia experimentalis in the Philosophy of Roger 
Bacon, Toronto: Ph.D. thesis, 1983 (This work is currendy being prepared 
for publication.) 

A.G. Molland, Roger Bacon’s Geometria speculativa, ed. cit. 

William Newman, Roger Bacon on Alchemy, in: Jeremiah Hackett (ed.), 
Roger Bacon and the Sciences (forthcoming, 1997) concerning a missing sec¬ 
tion of Opus minus. 

Silvia Donati, The Anonymous Questions on Physics II-IV. . ., in the pre¬ 
sent volume. 


7 I am grateful to Professor Timothy Noone for bringing this volume, which has long 
been out of print and is not easily accessible, to my attention. 



